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. FIFTY YEARS OF NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 
on A. K, NARAIN 

~ In 1961, we can look back to fifty years of the Numis- 
matic Society of Incia, 1910-1960, with satisfaction for what 
has been achieved and with promise which its achievenients 
‘hold for us in the future. "Although the first notice on the 
Subject of numismatic research occurs in India in the year 
1790 when the discovery of Roman coins and tnedals was 
‘referred to in the 2nd volume of ‘Asiatie Researches. and the 
whole of the 19th century not only witnessed the.solid founda- 
tion of numismatic studies in the country but much progress 
was registered, it wes only in the beginning of the present 
century that there sprang up a class of numismatists, who 
were not only very keen collectors of coins..and ardent 
“students but were also keen on the co-ordination of the results 
‘of these researches and. an systematising the studies’ by 
‘affording a common platform for bringing ` ‘together collectors 
and students of Indian numismatics." With this end in view 
the ‘six founders of this Society, viz. “Mr. (later , Sir) 
Richard Burn, I.C.S., H. R. Nevill, L.C. S, R.B. White- 
head, I. C. S., H. N. Wright, I. C. S,, Framji Thanawala, and 
"Rev. Dr. P. Taylor, D. D. met together for the first time at 
Allahabad on 28th December 1910 and brought into being’ a 
Society called ‘The Numismatic Society of India’ and invited 
Sir John Stanley, the Chief Justice of Allahabad, to be the 
first president of tae Society. Mr. R. B. Whitehead was 
elected the first honorary secretary and the treasurer of the 
Society. They, along with R. Burn, G.-P. Taylor and 
H. N. Wright, formed the first Management Committee, - The 
.annual fee.for membership was fixed at Rs. 5 and on 
the 8th January 1911 an appeal was issued by the aa E 
secretary, wherein hz stated : 


“Coin-collecting i in India up to the present hàs proceeded 
ina haphazard manner. A great deal has been done and is 
being done by Government and by private collectors, but all 
have been independent of each other, and there has been no 
means of co-ordinating the results. This has undoubtedly 
been attended with wasted efforts and loss. To take only one 
instance, that of tae casual collector, who is interested in 
.numismatics and aquires whatever coins happen to come in 
his way, he may not know exactly what they are, but it is 
quite possible that some of them are unique and,rare specimens. 
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As a rule these will eventually be lost, and no record of them 
will ever be made..." 


- “The Society: is intended to be the co-ardinating body 
which will promote the knowledge and regulate the study of 
Indian Numismatics. Those interested in coins will know 
where they can obtain reference to books, -eadinugs of coins 
they- may ‘have picked up and general informati5n. on the 
subject. It is hoped that they will -become members. 
Numismatists elsewhere also. may be glad to keep in touch 
with modern developments i in Indian Numismatics by -joining 
the Society- 


» "There is no intention at present to publish any special 
periodical. Papers from members of the Society will be 
inserted in the Numismatic supplement of tue Jouznal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and copies will be distributed to 
all members of the Numismatic Society of Indie. 


“The objécts of the Society will be attained i: members 
‘will do what they can to promote and spread n lively interest 
in the old coins of'India. It is hoped that they will themselves 
become regular collectors. At the least each member càn 
do much in elucidating the Numismatic history of his locality, 
gathering information and looking out for coins, which if 
unable to acquire himself, he can enable the Indian Museums 
to secure. The Committee will be glad to réceive contributions 
on numismatic subjects.” 


This appeal resulted in the rallying of as many as 46 
members-round the standard of the Society in the very first 
year of its inception. There were 13 Indian members; 


Rev. G. P. Taylor became the second president of the 
Society. In his presidential address on the 24th December 
1912, he noted the membership of the Society at 67 and which 
was according to him largely due to the efforts of Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead. In 1913, Taylor was again the president and 
he emphasised. the need of a Corpus Numismatum for the 
‘Mughal period, a Primer of Indian Numismatics and_a book 
on Indian Coins on the pattern of Hill's Historical Greek 
-Coing and finally an Atlas of the Mughal Mint Towns of India. 
In the 1914 Annual Meeting of the Society, the president of the 
year, Nelson Wright, recorded a steady advance ir. the mem- 
.bership of the Society which reached to 82 ind he declared 
with satisfaction that ‘we have now membecs from England, 
America, Russia, Austria and Holland as well as from Burma, 
Singapore and Ceylon." The first memoir oi this | Society, 
On the Coins of Tipu Sultan, by G. P. Taylor was published. 
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The president of the year, Mr. Nelson Wright, offered to the 
Society its first medal which is now known as the Nelson 
Wright Medal. 


Since- the most. active members of the Society were 
drawn from amongst the Government officers, it appears that 
the first World War: affected the Society too and all the 
presidential speeches made from 1914 to 1918 refer to it, but 
even during that period the membership of the Society 
increased and the activities of the Society did not cease. The 
annual meeting of the Society for 1915 held at Lucknow on 
the 28th January, 1916 adopted the draft Rules submitted 
by Mr. R. B. Whitehead as the *Rules of the Society'. Richard 
Burn noted in his address, “The number of members continues 
to: increase. Only one member has resigned while six new 
ones have been elected during the year and the total 
membership at tbe end of 1916 was 92". Mr. Campbell said 
in the presidential address of 1917, "The great war. lasts; 
it is inevitable that less attention should be given to the 
non-essential sciences. Some of our members are actual 
combatants, and many of our members, most active numis- 
matists, are wholly or partly engaged in war work. Nevertheless 
the Numismatic Society of India carries on." The war 
was over and as if to start a new life, the first resolution 
-passed at the original coin Conference held at Allahabad on the 
28th December, 1910, was reprinted along with the Prospectus 
of the Society and the rules of it in the proceedings of the 
Numismatic Society of India for the year 1919. Mr. Richard 
Burn zoted ia his presidential address the total membership 
of the Society as 94. 


In 1921, R. B. Whitehead retired as secretary of the 
Society after a decade of most useful service to the cause 
of numismatic studies. In fact with the retirement of 
Whitehead we can mark the close of the first phase in the 
history of the Society—a phase which witnessed the founda- 
tion and firm establishment of the Society. Although there 
were six founder members of the Society, I think for more 
than one reason, R. B. Whitehead along with Nelson Wright 
and Richard Burn may be regarded as the three real founders 
of the Numismatic Society of India. It is interesting to note 
„that in this phase of the history of the Society, majority of the 
members were still non-Indians and most of them were either 
government officers- civil as well as military- or men in high 
position or of affluent means who took to coin-collecting as 
hobby although a considerable number turned in course of 
time devoted students of numismatics, 
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< " Mr. Douglas succeeded Whitehead as-the secretary but he 
died in 1926. "The second decade in the history of the Society 
was marked by gradual thinning. away of the non-Indian 
members from the ranks of the Society, 


Already in 1926, we note from the presidential address of 

Mr. H. R. Nevill that the absence of the influence of those 
giants. who formed the Society in the beginning was felt, He 
noted, “who, we may ask, have taken the place then held by 
Mr. Nelson Wright, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Whitehead and Sir 

Richard Burn......while our number shows no decline it is 

difficult to refrain from the feeling that the members who are 
doing active work, either in collection or in Numismatic 
research, are too few, I am well aware that under present 

condition  coin-collecting is more arduous and more 
disappointing matter than former days.” On 31st December 
1926, there were 121 members in the society and about 23 

were now Indians  'The first Indian president of the 
Society was Prof. S, H, Hodivala in 1922. In 1927, Hodiwala 
became the first Indian secretary of the Society. from 1927 

onward we note that most of the members who attended the 

‘annual meeting of Numismatic Society of India were Indians. 
Most of the British officers and other Non-Indian members 

of the Society had either retired or returned home and they 

were not replaced by their countrymen as active members of 

the Society. Mr. Nevill noted this in his presidential address 

of 1928. In his earlier address, while discussing :he retire- 

ment from the field of more conspicuous collectors and 

apparent reasons for the dearth of new recruits of the same 

class, he had noted the depletion of the markets after the war 

for the coin-collectors and the consequent wanting of the 

enthusiasm and interest of coin-colection. But in 1928, he 

thought the condition had improved continuously and it was 

again possible to glean much from the Sarrafs, though the 

harvest could not beso plentifulas it was in the palmy days 

of around the turn of the present century. However, he 

"thought it was still possible to form the nucleus of the collec- 
tion in a relatively short period and he hoped again to see in 

all provinces a. number of enthusiasts whose very zeal must 

tend to increase the supply. But he rightly noted, “The real 

question is whether the Indian students, on whom we must 

depend in an ever increasing degree, is forthcoming in sufficient 

number. Iregard the matter with some concern for it is of 

"much importance, The study of Numismatics and the forma- 
‘tion of private collection, fascinating persuits though they be, 
‘are not ends in themselves, Numismatics is connected 
closely with history and the field of Indian history contains a 
vast extent of ground that has hitherto lain fallow. India 
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must not.sit idle under the reproach that it has done little or 
nothing to unravel the past and therefrom to learn lessons for 
the future." But in 1929, Mr, M. F.C. Martin said in his presi- 
dential address, “Our Society is in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion.” He noted an all round progress, But he supported 
the remarks of his predecessor -by saying that ‘there is 
apparently a diplorable tendency among most of our members 
to leave the task of research and writing to those who have 
already made their names. We have lost most of the 
stalwarts who founded our society and made it such a 
success, and we loose more in next few years. Unless others of 
younger generation step forward to take their place I fear 
that Society may become more and more moribund as the 
years progress. ; 


_ In 1930, the Society was registered under Act XXI of 
1960 of the U.P. Government and suitable changes were 
made in the rules. 


In 1931, Rai Bahadur E. N. Dikshit became the president 
of the Society. He was the second Indian after Hodivala to 
occupy the chair, but after him, with only two exceptions, 
we have had always Indian presidents and the number and 
the interest of non-Indian members started gradually decrea- 
sing which was quite natural. Dikshit was also the first 
Indian Director General of Archaeology and with his asso- 
ciation with the Numismatic Society of India we turned a new 
page in our history. Mr. Dikshit noted in his presidential 
address that although the passing year would long .be remem- 
bered as an exceptionaly bad year in which financial 
stringency was a dominant factor and all cultural and scien- 
tific activity that depend for their existence upon the active 
and liberal support of the Government were completely at a 
stand-still and at best in a state of suspended animation, our 
Society has happily not been seriously affected by the general 
depression. While realising the significance of the association 
of the officers of the Archaeological department and curators 
of the museums with the Numismatic Society of India, he also 
felt that with the steady diminution in the number of active 
workers, it is apparent that the future of research in this, 
as in other fields of activity, lies in its attracting the suitable 
type of steady and energetic University students and it is to 
the task of training the new generation that the older 
professors and museum curators must apply themselves. The 
stimulus offered by the Society in the shape of medals and 
prizes for different subjects has proved to be of little avail 
in the absence of any regular attempts to train students on 
proper lines at, different centres, What is wanting is proper 
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co-ordination between the authorities of the various Univer- 
Sities that provide numismatics as one of their subjects for 
‘post-graduate work and the custodians of our public cabinets. 
If our Society can act as a liaison body between .these 
institutions, it will not only be furthering research bat ensuring 
the foundations of the cause it represents. In :he natural 
course of things, fresh numismatic discoveries of cutstanding 
merits, both among the officially reported ‘treasure trove’ 
finds and in the shroff bazar, tend to diminish and all the 
material for first hand study concentrates itself in the pro- 
vincial and state cabinet beyond the reach of the individual 
student and it is up to the persons in charga of these 
cabinets to stimulate the intensive study of Numismatics by 
private researchers in all possible ways. . 


In 1932, A. Master became president of the Society. The 
general economic depression which hit every ind:vidual and 
institution, was recorded even by the Numismatic Society of 
India, But even in the midst of depression, Master struck a 
bold note by reflecting ‘why it is that interest of the public 
is so keenly aroused and maintained in the currency problem, 
„while the science of numismatics leaves it except for a few 
.enthusissts such as those present here today absolutely cold” 
and suggesting that ‘it is essential for the progress of any 
Science that its results shall at some time or other win general 
-interest.’ 

It was not before 1934 that the presidential addresses 

of the Society became partly academic dissertations and partly 
-Survey of discoveries and new contributions. Dr. Pannalal 
remarked, ‘I do not believe there are many persons now who 
think, as' some used to do a few years ago, that cain-collecting 
-is a mere hobby on the level say of collecting stamps, or 
cigarette tabs. As is well known we are very much handi- 
capped in our studies of our ancient history by the poverty 
of contemporary historical documents......... ', and he noted 
rightly that the solid contribution made by the study of coins 
to the cause of ancient history is sufficient justification to 
invite the general public to come in increasing numbers to 
share the labour of love. He pariicularly drew the attention 
-of the University students to join the Society. 


K: P. Jayaswal was the president of the Society for 1935. 
He was the first president of the Society who devoted his 
entire address to a specific academic problem. Ee discussed 
the evidence on the antiquity of the signed coinage in India 
. and the royal coinage of the Mauryan dynasty. Whether 
one agreed with him or not, Jayaswal, bold and vigorous as 
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he was always in his hypotheses, provoked new attractions 
in the subject. Jayaswal repeated his performance in 1936 
again as the president of the Society at Udaipur. He devoted 
his address to the problem of the Yaudheya coinage and 
discussed numismatic discoveries in the U.P. and Bihar. 


"In 1937, Dr. Hiranand Sastri, at the Trivandrum session; 
noted, “The science of Numismatics, I am glad to see, is 
becoming more popular than it was before......we have now 
some 159 members on our list. Out of these the majority 
are Indians and men of eminence. I remember the days 
when I was in Lucknow and Mr. Burn was practically the 
soul of the Society and the Conference was held in his 
ofüce! It is expanding and we now also meet under royal 
patronages". Sastri’s address was also an academic treat 
in line with the practice started by Pannalal and Jayaswal. 
Apart from reporting on new discoveries of coins, Sastri was 
first to draw the attention of the members to the study of 
seals and sealings. He discussed some significant seals of 
considerable importance. He- also raised the question of 
the advisability of holding the meetings of the Society along 
with the All India Oriental Conference or independently 
as done before. 


K. N. Dikshit in 1938 presidential address suggested 
that the Society should create and recognise regular local 
centres in such places as -Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lucknow and Lahore. And it was in 1938 annual meeting 
that it was resolved that henceforth the Journal of the Society 
be published independently as the Journal of the Numismatic 
-Seciety of India. 


.. Dikshit was elected president for the third time in 1939 
and the Society met under the shadow of a world war, 
‘But the Society weathered the Second world war even better 
than the first world war because by now the membership of 
the Society had crossed the narrow boundary of government 
officers and army people who could not naturally give prece- 
dence to academic pursuits and even their personal hobby 


‘aver their responsibilities and duties. "wm. 


Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal presided over the Luckriow 
session Of the Society in 1941. Prayag Dayal continued to 
be the president of the Society for three more consecutive 
years. He noted with great satisfaction the steady progress 
of the Society and that younger people were coming 
iu larger numbers to the Society. He rightly noted in 
his presidential address of 1943 that “The Numismatic 
Society, as I look back on its steady progress and achieve. 
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ments during the last one-third of a century since- its 
foundation in 1910, has. now established its reputation and 
secured an honourable place for itself amongst the learned 
Societies of the country striving to promote research in the 
different branches.of human-knowledge. -Its record of--service 
as embodied in the learned contributions of such distin- 
guished scholars as Nelson Wright, Whitehead, Vincent Smith, 
Jayaswal, Durga Prasad, Bhandarkar and Hodiwala is most 
creditable of which any Sociely can feel proud..." In 1945, 
K. N. Dikshit was elected again after a lapse of five years for 
the fourth time as president of the Society, when V.V. Mira&hi, 
who- was elected as the president for thé year 1945 
rene due to his other preoccupations, in the. mid-session. 

K.N. Dikshit was elected for the fifth time again for 1946 
bu unfortunately he died on 12th August 1946 and Dr. A. S. 
Altekar was elected in his place. Noting the progress of the 
Society, he said in his address thát *our membership is 
gradually on the increace...it is in fact much larger tlian the 
membership of the History Congress" 


It was Dr. Altekar who drew tlie attention of ilis various 
State governments and the Central Government of India for 
grants-in-aid to the Society in order that the Society could 
contribute to science more usefully and undertake publications 
of greater value. He said, the Government of India do. not 
seem to have yet realised that Numismatics is a part of Archao- 
logy. They are rightly taking all proper steps to publish old 
and historical inscriptions through two official journals of 
their own, J/pigrapkia Indica and Hpigraphia Indo-Moslimica. 
For this pur pose they have maintained an efficient epigraphical 
department costing them about Rs. 36,000 in the salaries of 
editors and assistant editors and about an equal sum for the 
printing of the two journals. While the Government of India 
thus spends more than Rs. 70,000 for publishing new epigraphic 
material, it is strange, nay almost unbelievable, that it should 
not have organised a similar journal for publishing new 
numismatic materialso valuable for the recovery and recons- 
truction of -histoiy." Dr. Altekar presided again in - 1947, 
Ways and means to improve the finances of the Society and 
plans for major publications were discussed and the discovery 
of the. famous Bayana Hoard was announced. He also drew 
the attention if on the eve of freedom the Government would 
bestow thought on coin device and types suitable to: the 
Indian heritage and tradition. 


In 1948, Dr. J. M. Unwala became the president of the 
Society. His association with the Society was a link with the 
‘Parsi community and a source of financial help to the Society 
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on occasions. He dealt with ike probléni of monograms on 
the Indo-Greek coins and the problem of Indian seals. The’ 
Constitution of the Society was revised. The Government 
was urged to appoint properly trained numismatists in the’ 
Archeological department. It was also urged that the Govern- 
.ment should take early steps to make the counterfeiting of old 
coins an offence punishable by law courts. : 


In 1949, Dr. J. N. Banerjea suggested the desirability ` of 
undertaking a comprehensive work on the South Indian Coins; 
In 1950, Dr. V. S. Agrawala ` presided. His address’ was 
remarkable inasmuch as this was the first address in Hindi 
and though not followed since then, it. has no doubt opened: 
the way for others. Dr. Agrawala emphasised the value 

of literary source for numismatic studies. Professor Mirashi 
was elected again president for the year 1951. He devoted. 
his address to discussing the problems of Satavahana coinage, 
Besides, he drew attention to the oft-repeated imperative” need 
' of cataloguing the large coin-collections of the various State 
museums and private cabinets and he also mentioned “another 
field of research which may yield fruitful results in the re- 
examination of old coins from the facsimiles published by 
earlier workers like Prinsep, Cunningham, Rapson, Hoernle 
and Vincent Smith.” 


In 1952, Shri R.G. Gyani, who had served as the secre- 
tary of the Society for some time, was elected president, 
He drew attention to'the work of Thakkura Pheru and to the 
manuscript of T'azkirat-U-Sukuk at the Kala Bhawan and he 
also ' described the ‘importance’ and significance of the 
medieval currency known popularly as Lari, Specially designed 
for and circulated mostly in the coastal areas of Asiatic 
countries. 


In 1953, Dr. Motichandra presided and he emphasised the 
literary data on coins, the importance of coins as a source of 
religious history, the metallurgy of coins and the symbolism of 
: punch-marked coins etc. In 1954, Dr. P.M. Joshi delivered his 
presidential address on some lesser known facts of Indian Nu- 
mismatic history. He gave useful information from the Maratha 
records. Persian literature, contemporary reports of the English 
Factories and European travellers and thus threw open new 
avenues for Numismatic studies. In 1955 and 1956, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar presided. He indulged in some self-criticism of the work 
of the Society which was necessary and which was definitely in 
the interest of the Society and quality production of numisma- 
tic studies. He also announced a new decision that the Epigra- 
phy branch of the Department of Archaeology had seriously 
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undertaken the studies of coins and, arrangements had been 
made for the inclusion of coins examined by the Branch in the’ 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. He noted numismatic 
studies and research should be more popular and special posts of 
teachers of Numismatics should be created in the Universities, 
He also noted, *as yet coins do not play any part in the 
teachings of history and geography in the schools and colleges 
of India.” .He emphasised the need of studying the coinage 
of ether countries too, i 


: In 1957, Shri C.R. Singhal presided at Delhi and gave some 
useful suggestions for the improvement of the Journal, In 1958, 
Dr. H. V. Trivedi drew the attention of the Society to imple- 
ment its earlier resolution in regard to the treasure trove, re- 
quested the governments for nationalising the law in the interest 
of academic pursuits and to stop the distribution of coin 
hoards without prior study and cataloguing. He also emphasis- 
ed the need of having a museum of the Numismatic Society of 
India. In 1959, Dr. P.L. Gupta mentioned in his address among 
other things the necessity of cooperation between the mints 
and the Society, proper examination of coin-hoards aud even 
coins found in excavations by trained numismatists. He also 
drew the attention of the government to some aspects of the 
Export of Antiquities Act so far as the coins are concerned. 
In 1960, Shri S.V. Sohoni emphasised the methodical collection 
of maximum coin-data, correct sorting ont and description of 
old coins within prescribed time and publication of analysis. 


Nature and Scope of Society's Aciivities 


The nature and scope of the activities of the Society have 
been in keeping with its aims and objects and through the 
last fifty years they have gradually taken new dimensions. 
Originally one of the primary aims in founding the Society 
was to co-ordinate the labour of coin-collectors and results of 
their studies, thereby promoting the knowledge and regulating 
the study of Indien Numismatics. It was thought that the 
objects of the Society would be attained if members would do 
what they could to promote and spread a lively interest in the 
old coins of India. It was noted that they would. themselves 
become regular collectors and Indian coin-collectors were 
invited to join the Society. It is thus clear that the Society was 
started first as providing a forum for the coin collectors and 
in fact all the founder members and the majcrity of members 
of the Society in the first few years were coin-collectors. The 
members of the Society were invited to meet once a year, 
generally towards the end of December, when the Committee 
of management and the office bearers for the ensuing year 
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-were elected and the numismatic discoveries during the year 
were reviewed and members had the opportunity of discussing 
-problems of common interest and help one another in the 
examination and assignment of difficult or unidentified.coins. 
Here they also had an opportunity of seeing and exhibiting 
unique and rare coins and listening to the illuminating 
presidential addresses, -All these transactions as well as other 
useful information including the names of the members with 
the subjects in which they -had specíalised- were published in 
the annual proceedings to facilitate mutual correspondence by 
members regarding the examination, assignment, purchase 
and sale of coins. - z 


: After few years, in view of the large number of members 

residing in the Bombay Presidency, it was thought desirable 
-that they should have special facilities for meeting to discuss 
numismatic matters. A special sub-committee consisting of a 
president and 3 members residing in the Bombay Presidéncy 
-was formed with power to hold meetings for the discussion of 
subjects of general interest to the Society and for the purpose 
‘of making recommendations to the central committee. The 
president of the sub-committee was to.be a member of the 
Central Commitree. Mr. Khareghat was nominated president 
-of this Bombay sub-committee for the year 1920. The sub- 
‘committee thereafter called meetings at its discretion and 
proceedings were recorded in the usual way and forwarded to 
the secretary. But this practice of having a regional centre 
could not continue for long. We hope now, after a better 
awareness of the importance of numismatic studies, it will 
be possible before long to have at least one centre in each 
province affiliated to the central body. . 


It is clear from the proceedings and presidential speeches 
of the first years that the problems which concerned the coin 
collectors weighed more than the problems of research as such 
although indirectly by Ipoking to the interest of the coin- 

-collectors the purposes of research also were served. 


Members of the Society who were mostly coin- collectors 
themselves used to be very-much concerned if their sources 
of supply of coin became unresponsive for one reason Or 
another. During the years of the first world war, this was 
noted in all the presidential speeches. It is iateresting to 
‘find Dr. Taylor drawing the attention of the meeting to the 
continued paucity of coin finds as in the preceding two years, 
He noted,- “On this absence of new coin material it becomes 
desirable to reiterate the recommendations made last year, 
that special attention be now given toa systematic Collection 
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and collection of the coin reference contained in original 
authorities.” Mr, Campbell remarked in his presidential 
address of 1918, “The past year has been even more barren in 
coin-finds than its immediate predecessors. Even the most 
ardent collector can have added very little to his cabinet and 
now that the war is so happily ending we may look forward 
to renewed activity in all fields of Indian nuinismatics." 


But what was a hobby soon turned to be an academic 
interest and responsibility for some and it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that for this transformation the Numis- 
matic Society of India was largely responsible. The Society 
has indeed eaabled many coin-collectors to turn into scholars 
of numismatics and this process continues even to this day. 
If not for anything else, this alone justifies the existence of this 
Society on the one hand and, ou the other, musters new 
workers to the wider field of Indology. 


In 1945, suggestions were made for constructive work by 
the Society and a number of topics were singled out for 
research. It is interesting to note the following from Richard 
Burn's presidential address in 1916. “I think, perhaps, that 
work will.be facilitated if the Society were to recognise 
correspondents or experts in various definite fields of Indian 
Numismatics. The experts could be chosen in the first place 
at a General Meeting (subject to their assent), and vacancies 
filled later by the Council, subject to confirmation at the 
succeeding General Meeting. The appointment would encourage 
specialized working and would be of great assistance to 
members of the Society. One often feels at a loss to track 
down the place of publications of a coin, or to know whether 
a rare type has been published before ar not. In India 
especially, where many of us have to work far from libraries, 
and have to seek our requirements from half a dozen 
serial journals, the need for a reference is especially 
great. At present something of the sort is already 
done. We turn to Mr. Thanawala or Mr. Paruck for 
Sassanian coins, to Dr. Taylor for information about 
Ahmadabad and Gujrat, to Mr. Whitehead for Greek coins 
or the Mughal mints and to Mr. Botham for Assam. Such 
experts should prepare bibliographies, indexes and the rest 
of the apparatus criticus of the numismalist. In time some 
of these collections will be worth printing for reference. 
Others can remain in manuscript and be handed over to the 
secretary, when an expert is no longer able to undertake 
the work, till another is found. The expert would also keep 
in touch with European students and the keepers of Cabinets 
in Europe. Their names and address woald appear in the 
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annual report for easy reference by members." A tentative 
list of subjects with experts’ names against them was 
published in the Society's proceedings for 1916. "The entire 
field was divided into twenty-five subjects. The Society also 
started the practice of appointing honorary numismatists to 
the various State governments, museums and learned societies 
like Asiatic Society of Bengal to help them. 


In 1930, the Society resolved to issue a list of members 
who were keen students of the periods shown against their 
names and who requested correspondence with other members 
on their subject. The list was regularly issued from 1930 
for about a decade. When the new prospectus was issued 
in 1959, again alist of members with their specific interest 
was published. We hope to make thisa regular feature. 
We stil need to follow up the suggestions made by Sir 
Richard Burn. With the introduction of members from 
among the officers of the Department of Archaeology, curators 
of the museums and University teachers and students, the 
scope of the activities of the Society naturally widened and 
the responsibility increased. The Society took upon itself the 
task of promoting the cause of numismatic studies and was 
not merely content to be a forum of government officers, 
military personnel and men of money who could afford the 
‘costly hobby of coin-collecting. The Society found its 
responsibility increased by, urging the Universities to organise 
the teaching. of numismatics, by asking the museums and 
archaeological departments not only to have trained numis- 
matists but also to organise their coin-collection and publish 
catalogues or lists of their acquisitions. In fact the Society 
offered the services of its members for such works. In 1918, 
already, Mr. Whitehead had made brief suggestions on the 
following lines to the Archzological Survey of India in a 
letter addressed to the Director General of Archaeology : 


(i) Catalogues on an abbreviated model are required 
for the collections in the less important museums ; 


(ii) All catalogues should be kept up to date by the issue 
of periodical supplements ; 


(iii) Collections should be freely shown under adequate 
supervisions to visitors who wish to see them ; 


(iv) The minor series of Indian coins call for proper 
publication ; 


(v) Itis essential that important museums should be 
able to supply good casts of coins and gems. 


~ © 
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(vi) A combined electrotype exhibit of the best coins in 
all the Indian museums would be much: appreciated 
by the visiting public. 


And in 1919, the Society resolved to urge upon the Director 
General of Archaeology th2 pressing necessity of the appoint- 
ment of a numismatist on his staff and asked him to convene 
at an early date a meeting of numismatic experts including 
provincial curators to d.scuss the various pending questions 
and to frame the principles which should guide numismatic 
procedure of research in Irdia. i 


From the time of K. N. Dikshit, the cooperation with the 
Archaeological Department has been gradually and appreciably 
increasing. Most of the senior officers of the Archaeological 
Department and almost all the curatórs of the museums 
in India.are now members of the Society and they are doing 
.their best to: help the canse of the Society and numismatic 
studies: - The present Director General of Archaeology, 
Shri A. Ghosh, has been actively helping the Society and.I 
-am sure hig example will be followed by others. So also 
some of the State governments like Bombay and U. P. 
and museums like the Prince of Wales Museum have been 
of help to the Society. < 


As the guardian of the numismatic studies and the 
only institution to serve tke cause of this.scicnce, the Society 
felt obliged to draw tae .atténtion of the Government ` 
.also to the drawbacks in the laws concerning treasure 
trove and export of antiquities etc, and their application. 
In 1932, it was resolved that the local governments be 
requested to furnish copies of the reports of their treasure 
trove examiners as received from time to time to the Secretary 
cf the Society for information. In this connection a treasure 
trove committee of the Society was formed in 1958 to take 
up the. question with the Government of India and it is 
expected that steps will be taken in this direction soon in 
consultation with the Department of Archeology. 


. In order to promote numismatic studies, medals and 
prizes were awarded. Ir 1914, the Society accepted Nelson 
Wright's offer of the die for a medal to be awarded annually 
for-the best contribution by a member of the Society 
towards the study of Indian numismatics. From 1916, 
.this Medal has been awarded annually with. odd 
intervals when no award was made. Normally it was 
of bronze but sometimes for major contributions this was 
. awarded in silver and gold. In 1926, the Society also resolved 
that an Annual Prize Essay on subjects connected with 
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numismatics be instituted and a silver medal was to be 
offered to the prize winner. But this could be awarded only 
for four years between 1927 and 1935. In 1950, the discovery 
of Bayana hoard led to the introduction of the Chakravikrama 
Gold Medal which was awarded to Maharaja of Bharatpur and- 
Chakravikrama Silver Medal awarded to Prof. K.C. Sharma for 
their respective role in the discovery of the largest ever hoard 
of gold coins in the country. In 1956, the Chakravikrama Gold. 
Medal was awarded to Prof. A.S. Altekar. In 1950, the medals 
were re-Classified with a view to making their award regular- 
and on rationalised basis: the Chakravikrama Gold Medal to 
be awarded every seven years for a major work of importance, 
Akbar Silver Medal every five years, Nelson Wright Bronze 
Medal every three years and an Essay Prize every VERE for 
contributions of relative merit. 


“gak buteng by the Members of the e and the . 
Publications of the Society 


In the earlier years, the Society seems to have taken a 
very keen interest in the preparation of the lists or catalogues 
of collections lying: in various museums and with the private 
collectors. The original members took upon themselves to 
prepare the catalogues in their own province and constantly 
pressed on the-Provincial governments in other parts of India 
to have this work done at an early date. They even undertook 
to train candidates for the purpose. With their influence 
and competence they succeeded in obtaining a good response 
and encouragement in this direction. In 1912 for instance, 
Whitehead was relieved of some of his official duties by the 
Punjab Government with a view to allow him leisure enough 
for the preparation of the catalogue of coins in the Central 
Museum, Lahore, and was further permitted to proceed 
on furlough to England to see the catalogue through the 
press. This resulted in the publication of two valuable 
volumes of the Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore Museum in 1914 
which remain the standard publication in the branches of 
Indian numismatics to which they relate. In the same year 
the Catalogue -of Gupta Coins in the British Museum was pub: 
lished by one of our members, J. Allan, whereby our knowledge 
of these coins was materially advanced, particulary regarding 
the metrical character of the legend. H. E, Stapleton's 
Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet of Eastern Bengal $ Assam 
Coins was published in 1911. I. J. Michael published his 
List of Coins in the Mae Mohan Museum, Quetta in 1912. 


Then the issue of the catalogue of Mughal coins in the 
Lucknow Museum by C. J. Brown and that- of the Sultans. 
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of Delhi by Prayag Daval in the year 1920 and 1925 
respectively brought many new coins to light. Bleazby like his 
earlier lists of coins in the museums at Srinagar and 
Rangoon, undertook to prepare a catalogue of the coins in 
the Nagpur Museum anc issued it in the year 1922. A 
Catalogue of Coins of Indian States compiled by Henderson, 
C. J. Brown and Valentine was edited by J. Allan and issued 
in 1928. Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet in Assam 
was published by A. W. Eotham in 1930. The Catalogue of 
Durrani Coins in the Lahore Museum by Whitehead issued 
in 1933 proved the necessity and advantage oi dynastic 
catalogues of coins in a comprehensive style. The authorities 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, also followed 
suit and the Catalogue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans 
compiled by C. R. Singhal and edited by G. V. Acharya 
was brought out. This and the Catalogue of the Coins 
and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi in the Museum of Archaeo- 
logy at Delhi by H. N. "Wright include even the coins that 
are in other cabinets and as such can be termed asa corpii on 
the respective subjects. This welcome phase of cataloguing 
facilitated study to a very great extent and the students were 
spared the trouble of turning over the pages of various publi- 
cations for a single subject. Thus almost oll the important 
museums in India througk their various experts contributed 
their own quota by issuing the catalogue of their treasures for 
the use and reference.of scholars working in different branches 
of Numismatics. G.H. Ehare prepared a Catalogue of Coins 
in the Bharat Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal, Poona in 1933. 
In 1936, Allan published another important volume of the 
Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, London, dealing 
with ancient Indian punch-marked coins and local and tribal 
series. N. K. Bhattasali's Catalogue of Coins of the Dacca 
Museum was published in 1936 and Samsuddia Ahmad's 
Supplement to Vol. II of Catalogue of Coins im the Indian 
Mureum, Calcutta was out in 1939. 


Apart from the catalogues and lists, the members have 
also published from time tc time useful monographs and books 
dealing with the general aspects of coinage in India as 
well as on specified coin series of an area or of a period. 
W. H. Valentine's Modera Copper Coins of the Mohammadan 
States was published in 1911 and the Copper Coins of India 
(Bengal and the United Previnces) Pt. I and Pt. II (Royal and 
Contiguous Native States) in 1914. R. P. Jackson published his 
Coin-collecting in Mysore in 1909 and, the Dominion, Emblems 
and Coins of the South Indian Dynasties in 1913. Henderson’s 
work The Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan of Mysore was 
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published in 1921. In the same year Bhandarkar published his 
Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. In 1922, Whitehead’s 
. The Pre-Muhammadan Coinage of North-western India was publi- 
shed, and his The Coins of the Dutch East India in 1931. Tn 
1931, S. K. Chakraborty's work A Study of Ancient Indian 
JVumismaties was published and in 1938 his monograph 
Currency Problems of Ancient India. T. Desikachari published 
his South Indian Coins in 1933 and along with T. Rangachariar 
he published later in 1945 Dravidian Coins—the Pandyas and 
Cholas and Their Coinage. 


The Society also published on its own some valuable 
monographs inspite of the very limited resources at its 
disposal. The work entitled The Coins of Tipu Sultan by G. 
P. Taylor was published in 1914 as the Occasional Memoirs of 
the Numismatic Society of India,'Nó. 1 and A Study of Mughal 
Numismaties by S. H. Hodiwala was published as No. 2 in 
1923. These scholarly treatises gavè good deal of ready-made 
material and a great impetus to the study of the coinage of 
the Sultan of Mysore and the Mughal Emperors of Delhi 
respectively. à 


The Society published BirbaliSahni's Technique of Casting 
Coins in Ancient India in 1945 and F. D. J. Paruck’s Mint 
Marks on Sassanian and Arab Sassanian Coins. Right from the 
first years of the existence of the Society, the imperative need of 
compiling an exhaustive list of Mughal Mint Towns was felt and 
R. B. Whitehead was entrusted with this work. He published 
his valuable list in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(New Series) Vol. II, III, 1912, but finally the Society published 
in 1953 its Memoir No. 4 entitled Mint Towns of the Mughal 
Emperors of India by C. R. Singhal. 


An important milestone was reached when C. R. Singhal's 
two volumes of Bibliography of Indian Coins were published in 
1950 and 1952 respectively. In 1954 came out a major 
publication on the famous Bayana Hoard entitled Catalogue 
of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard by A. S. 
Altekar. This book has verily become an indispensable book 
of reference for students of Gupta coins. 


In view of the long felt need of having a corpii of Indian 
coins, the Society under the able initiative of the late Professor- 
A. S. Altekar took steps to obtain the Cooperation of the 
Government of India for the publication of the ten volumes 
of the corpii, Vol. IV of which, The Coinage of Gupta 
Empire by A. S. Altekar came out in 1957. Vol. II dealing 
with the coinage of the Indo-Greeks by A. K. Narain is 
ready for the press A part of Vol. I dealing. with the 
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punch-marked. coins by P. L. Gupta is also ready for 
the press. - 


In the beginning, as has been noted above, it was neither 
the aim of the Society nor could it afford to have its own 
Journal and the contributions of the numismatists were 
published in the Numismatic Supplement of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatie Society of Bengal or in the pages of the 
Numismatie Chronicle of London. The Numismatic Supplement 
of The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in fact 
started. to appear from 1901-even earlier thar the foundation 
of the Numismatic Society of India. To quote from the 
Supplement No. 1: 


“This supplement has deen started primarily in the hope 
that coin-collectors in India may find it convenient to chro- 
nicle in its pages notices o unpublished or rare coins which 
they may obtain from time zo time. i 


"It is also meant to include notes on cther subjects of 
antiquarian and philological interest which by themselves 
might not afford sufficient material for a paper in the main 
body of the Journal. Itis a matter of common experience 
that casual finds by private persons of highly interesting 
coins are not made public with the freedon that is 
desirable. Almost all private cabinets ccntain specimens 
which their owners have not had any inclination or induce- 
ment to publish in any reccgnised Journal.” 


When the Society was founded in 1910, members were 
asked: to contribute their papers to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment and the papers were edited by a member of the Society. 
Thus in effect the appearance of Numismatic Supplement in 
1904 may be’ noted as the beginning of the Numismatic 
Society of India. 


At the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of 
India held at Calcutta on 26th December, 1958, the following 
resolution was moved from the Chair and passed unanimously: 


“Resolved that hencefarth the journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India be published independently as the Journal of 
` the Numismatic Society of Tadia”. 


The resolution gave expression to a lorg felt desire of 
the members of the Society to have their own Journal and 
marked the termination of the arrangement under which 
papers contributed to the Numismatic Society of India had 
been published as the Numismatic Su>plement'to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. : 
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We have now issued twenty-two volumes of the Journal 

and we are up-to-date. lt may not be out of place here to note 
that the Journal of Numismatiz Society of India is one of the most 

regular léarned Journals of India. We exchange this journal 

with about thirty Journals of India and abroad ; our contribu- 

tors include authors from U.K, U.SA,, Germany, Russia, 

Austria, Italy and so on. If more funds are available, we can 

issue 3 numbers a year and improve the quality of plates and 

printing. 


In 1954, the Society decided to publish a Numismatic 
-Notes and Monograph series devoted to bibliographies, . coin 
lists, inventories, indices and specialised essays and other 
useful handy material relating to Indian coins, medals, seals 
and allied subjects. Already nine monographs have been 
published up-to-date under the general editorship of A. K. 
Narain, They are The Coin Types of Indo-Greek Kings by 
A. K. Narain, A Bibliography of the Hoards of Punch-marked 
Coins of Ancient India by P.L. Gupta, The Bactrian Trea- 
sure of Qundus by A.D. H. Bivar, The Coin Types of the 
Saka-Pahlava Kings of India. by G.K. Jenkins and A.K. Narain, 
The Inventory of the Hoards and Finds of Coins and Seals: from 
Madhya Pradesh by B.C. Jain, The list of Published Satava- 
hana Coins by M. Rama Rao, The Coin Types of Kings with 
Mitra ending Names by M:s. Bela Lahiri, Lhe Stratigraphie 
Evidence of Coins in Indian Zxcavations and Some Allied Issues 
by S.C. Ray and The Gold Coin-T'y pes of the Great Kushanas 
by.A. H. Wood III. ‘ 


Building and Funds 

In the absence of any permanent building, the head- 
quarters of the Society has been shifting from place to place. 
Finally in 1957, the Banaras Hindu University offered free 
land for the construction of our building. Funds were raised 
from the Government, Charitable Trusts and members of the 
Society and a sum of abou: Rs. 35,000/- has been collected 
up-to-date. The Vice-President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, will 
kindly lay the foundation stone of the building on the 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Society 
on the 25th December, 1961. As resolved at the Gauhati 
Session of the Society, the building of the Society will be 
known as Altekar Smarak Bhawan. At present we are in a 
position to construct only the ground floor but we hope to 
raise the funds in due course to enable us to construct the 
first floor as well as to expand the building. With the 
construction of this buil&ing, naturally our activities and 
responsibilities will also increase. The Society has its own 
Library, the nucleus of which is the Taylor Library. It is 
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at present small and it has not been possible to increase the 
number by purchase. It consists mainly of books and 
monographs received either as presents or in exchange. The 
library is now being recrganised and a catalogue will soon 
be.prepared. Attempts are being made to get grants from 
the Government and Public Trusts to augment the library. 


The financial resources of the Society for recurring 
expenses consist of the membership subscriptions and small 
grants received from the majority of States in India and 
from the Union Government. Our membership now totals 
411 which inelude 40 institutional members. Naturally we 
cannot expect much fram the membership subscription to 
meet the cost of our new activities. The States and the 
Union Government have to come to the rescue of the Society, 
It is a pity that even now some of the State governments are 
giving only Rs. 300|- per annum and expect us to give them ten 
free copies of our journal, that is to say, expect a return of 
Rs. 250]- from us, with the result that we receive only Rs. 50]. 
in the year from most cf State governments, The Bombay 
Government is the only exception. The Union Government: 
also for the last few years is giving only Rs. 3,000/- per 
annum, which, though of great help, it will be admitted, is. 
& meagre sum and does not meet even the cost.of the 
publication of our Journal. Students of Numismatics feel 
this very much specially in view of the fact, as rightly 
pointed out by the late Prof. A. S. Altekar few years ago, 
that the Union Government spends a big amount to:maintain . 
a fully equipped department of epigraphy under the Archzo- 
logical Survey of India No student of Indian history and 
culture can deny that numismatics is equally important as a 
primary source materia. for the reconstruction of our history. 
and culture. We therefore propose to prepre a master plan: 
soon for the consideration of the Government of India, I 
hope this will have the support of all concerned. 





7. A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY* 


(Pre-Mahammadan Coinage) 
1738-1950 


J. N. TIWARI: 


Numismatics was recognised as a primary source of 
history and was utilised for historiography in India as early 
as the (2th century by Kalhana, the Chronicler of Kashmir. 
But in the modern context of historiography—in which the 
West has played an important part—it became an auxiliary 
Science to history only ata relatively late date. It was in 
the. era of Renaissance, when the emergence of humanism 
in Europe evoked interest in antiquity that the first great 
collections of coins were made. At first connoisseurs admired 
only the aesthetic qualities of these little masterpieces of 
. art, but later, particularly ^n the 18th century, the importance 

of numismatics for the study of history was also recognised. 


. , The earliest contribution relating to Pre-Muhammadan 
coinage of India may be traced back to 1738 when two coins 
of the Greco-Bactrian kings suggested to Theophilus Bayer the 
plan of his Historia Regni Graecorum Bactriani published at St. 
Petersberg in 1738. Sometime later a coin of Euthydemus was 
published by Pellerin. In 1799 a coin of Heliokles was found by 
Mionnet. But in India perhaps, the first notice on the subject of 
numismatic research occurs in the year 1790, when the dis- 
covery of Roman coins and medals was referred in the 2nd 
volume of Asiatic Researches. Though coins were noticed rather 
rarely in learned periodicals, beginnings were made in col- 
lecting coins. 


For some time coins remained objects of curiosity, a 
source of marvel and a means to discover new kings and 
dignitaries. army officers, engineers and those who were 
concerned with field work took to collecting coins both.for 
their own pleasure and for the purpose of adding new pages 
to history. But the organised study of coins as coins, the 
Science of numismatics as such, did not begin earlier than 





* This paper has been prepared under the guidance of' 
of Prof. A.K, Narain and material have been freely drawn 
from articles by G, V. Acharya and R. G. Gyani written on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Society and by 
A. S. Altekar in JAWI, Vol. XIIL; in fact section IV of 
this paper is almost a reproduction with minor changes, 
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the beginning of the 19th century. In U. K, Numismatic 
Society (later it become Royal Numismatic Socisty in 1907) 
was organised only when few Fellows of tbe Society of Anti- 
quaries met on June 22nc, 1836. 


I. The Beginnings of Indian Numismatography—the period 
of Discoveries and Decipherment (upto 1850). 


The first quarter of the 19th century was not very 
productive from the po'nt of view of numismatography. In 
Europe Mionnet in 1811 and Visconti in 1814 published the 
different Indo-Greek coins discovered in the earier century, 
and specimens of them were sparingly multiplied in Europe 
through Russia and Persia. In 1822 Koichler discovered a 
coin of Antimachus Theos, and in 1823 he procured at Bokhara 
à coin of Demetrius frcm the Russian Ambassador Count 
Meyendorf. But “a new impulse and accelerated progression 
were communicated to Daztrian numismatics" through the pub- 
lication in 1824 in the first volume of the transactions of Royal 
Asiatic Society of a memoir by Col. Tod apon Greek, 

Parthian and Indian medals illustrated by engravings. Col. 
Tod employed persons to search for coins from Mathura and 
other Indian cities of celebrity. In a periog of about 12 years 
he accumulated about twenty thousand coms of all denomina- 
tions including a coins each of Apollodotus and Menander dis- 
covered for the first time. These discoveries constitute an era in 
the history of Indo-Greek numismatics. The coias described 
and figured by Tod soon became the subject of an. interesting 
and useful dissertation by Augustus Wilhem Von Schlegel, 
which was published in the Journal Asiatiave, Nov, 1828, In 
fact this was the first critical attempt to reconstruct a 
period of ancient Indian aistory from coins. 


The adventurous cu-iosity of General Ventura, an army 
officer in the service of Ranjit Singh, led to remarkable dis- 
coveries in the Punjab in 1830 and the explorations of Burnéas 
on his route to Bokhara and the success cf Swiney at Karnal 
in collecting Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins opened 
strikingly new possibilities and a sort of ‘eureka’ spirit in the 
time. 

The exploration of an American, Charles Masson, .in 
' Afghanistan proved to be of great value ir the advancement 
of numismatic studies. The publication by Xasson-of the 
. three memoirs from 1834 to 1836 on the coins discovered by 

him must be counted as a turning point in the study of Indian 
coins, and it gave-Prinsep not only a chance to interpret the 
-numismatic evidence bu: it led to the discovery o? the ancient 
Indian alphabet. ` < ag gem sect 
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The increasing number of discoveries naturally imposed 
a responsibility on those who were capable of utilising them 
academically and thus make contribution to the history of 
culture of India. Wilson and Prinsep played their part in this 
task most creditably in India. But no attempt was made to 
form a museum for coins and there were not many private 
individuals in India who had the means or opportunities of 
forming collections of coins. However, the first listing of coins 
in the cabinet of Asiatic Society was made by Wilson in 1831. 
Wilson was not only assisted by Prinsep but the latter had 
already started compiling independent lists of some series ‘of 
coins. : 


Prinsep took upon himself the task of preparing a 
catalogue raisonne of the contents of the drawers of the 
Asiatic Society's museum coin cabinets because he thought 
-that “although it may expose our present poverty, will, 
I doubt not, by a wholesome reaction, tend to our future 
enrichment, both by establishing a nucleus to which the anti- 
quities henceforth discovered will naturally be attracted, and 
by affording to enquirers, who may not have the opportunity of 
consulting books on the subject, some clue however insuffici- 
ent to the decyphering of worn and imperfect metallic remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny.” He published his 
first catalogue raisonne of the Roman coins in the collection 
of the Asiatic: Society in 1832 and in the year following, 
of the Greek coins. In 1830. General Ventura had already 
excavated the Manikyala Tope and found a number of coins 
of the Saka-Kushana dynasties. “Lt. Burnes, Dr. Martin 
Honigberger and especially Mr. Masson followed in the 
track pointed out by the success of Ventura and their 
subsequent ‘ collections materially contributed not only to 
. demonstrate the value of such enterprises but also to our 
‘knowledge. His own account of excavations was published in 
the' Calcutta newspapers of the day and.was afterwards 
inserted by Wilson’s essay on ancient Indian coins in the 
seventeenth volume of Asiatice Researches. Some of the coins 
_ became subject of discussion and investigation in Paris. These 
pioneers of numismatic discoveries not only competed in their 
‘adventures and discoveries but also in their disinterested 
liberalities in placing their materials for study and classifica- 
tion at the disposal of scholars. Prinsep was very much 
touched by such selí-denials and disinterestedness. 


The Numismatic discoveries and, investigation which was 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted in India became 
.equally the object of interest and research in Europe. We 
have.already noted such interest from Bayer to. Schlegel. 
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The earliest as well as ore of the most eminent European 
archeologists who resumed the subject of the numismatic 
illustration of Bactrian history was M. R. Rochette, Two. 
medals from St. Petersberg furnished the occasion of two 
articles published by him :n Journal des Savants, June and July 
1834. Notices of Dr. Honigberger’s travel and collections in 
the Punjab, Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia were publish- 
ed in the Russian and German papers at the end of 1834, . 
Rochette published an account of his collection in the Journal 
des Savants in October 1835. Notes on Dr, Honigberger's 
collection was also published in Journal Asiatique, 1536-1839 by 
M. E. Jacquet. Jacquet also published an account of the 
coins collected by G. Allard’s coins in the Journal Asiatique in 
February 1836. A descript ve list of 143 Bactrian Indo-Scythic 
coins compiled chiefly from the Memoirs of Jecquet and 
Rochette, was included by Mionnet in the eighth volume of 
Supplement to his great, work ‘on Classical Numismatics 
published in 1837. 


In 1838, Lassen published his Zär Geschichte der Gricchis- <: 
chen und Indo-Skythischen Konige in Baktrien, Kabul und Indien 
from Bonn, which was soon translated into English by Dr: | 
Roer, in JASB, 1840. Lassen's work is rather a work of 
history than of numismatics. Perhaps, he is the first historian 
of ancient India who successfully used numismatics. 


In 1841, Wilson gave a readable summary of numismatic 
researches up-to-date, and also treated the numismatic and 
other archaeological material in detail In Europe, besides 
Lassen, Raoul Rochette, Mionnet and others were making 
valuable contributions. The end of this phase saw the debut . 
of. Alexander Cunningham, who was to dominate the whole 
period of the second half of the 19th century by his 
indefatigable researches. : 


II. 1850.1900: The Period of Classificetion 
i Cataloguing and Survey. 


3, 

The romance of the Ciscovery and decipherment of new 
coins continued to attrac: the attention of the scholars in 
India and Europe. This encouraged on the one hand the 
counterfeiting of coins by the dealers and on the other it 
impressed upon the scholars the urgent nced of classifying 
and cataloguing the var:ous series of coins. Itis no exag- 
geration to say that it wes in this period that much of the - 
ground was cleared on waich numismatic studies and their 
application to historiography flourished in the present century. 
Torrens published an article on “The Greck-legends on the 
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coins of the Indo-Scythian princes of Cabul” in the Numis- 
matie Chronicle, 1952-1953 and Vaux published his article on 
‘some rare'Bactrian coins in the Numismatie Chronicle, 1853- 
1854. E. Thomas brought out his catalogue of Bactrian 
` coins in 1857. In 1858 he edited Prinsep’s Essays on 
Indian Antiquities in two volumes. This shows how even in a 
very short period the contributions of James Prinsep were in 
great demand. In this period chance discoveries and 
travelling antiquarians gave way to planned discoveries and 
planned explorations of: academic archaeologists. Distinctions 
between fake and genuine were gradually’ being made. 
Cunningham wrote articles on forgeries of coins which 
-Warned the amatéur and the experts alike. A scientific 
basis was established and planned thinking led to classifica- 
tion; analysis and survey. It was recognized that the 
numismatié evidence did’ not require the internal classification 
alone.  But.it. had also to be contextualised. Cunningham’s 
Archaeological .Survey- Reports (1862-1884) in twenty-three 
volumes provided a. comprehensive “survey of archaeological 
. material and its geographical distribution. .The material object 
` thus got their context. ‘Individuals afd institutions by this 
time had made good -collections; and the examination and 
‘Cataloguing .of these collections started in earnest. The 
_Major contributions of Cunningham, namely, Coins of Alez- 
` ander’s Successors in the East (1873), Coins of Ancient India 
(1891), Coins of Indo-Scythians (1892),..Coins of the Medieval 
India (1894), and Later Indo Scythians (1895) provided for the 
first time a compréhensive, up-to-date and scholarly account 
of. the entire coin series of- pre-Muhammadan India. The 
remarkable thing about them is that their value still remains 
undiminished. Even though, some' of his theories may be 
out-of-date now, the observations of Cunningbam in fact serve 
as Source material for early Indian numismatics. i 


f The last twenty years of the nineteenth century also saw 
the publications of other ‘basic’ catalogues of important 
collections of coins, some of which are still of great help. 
Rodgers did the pioneer cataloguing cf the Lahore, Delhi and 
Calcutta museums... Unfortunately he could not manage to 
illustrate any of the coins he catalogued. But the lists made 
by Rodgers in fact were the basis of later catalogues of these 
museums. Rodgers had a passion for coin-collecting and he 
was a source of inspiration to many of his younger contem- 
poraries. A very useful book .Coin-Collecting in Northern 
India was published by ‘him in 1894. In U. K. the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythie Kings of 
Bactria and India was published in London in 1886. In 
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Facsimile of A. Cunningham's Letter to E. J. Rapson 
rone Mi nudim 
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Germany Von Sallet published „his valuable work Die Nach-. 
folger Alezanders des Grossen in:Baetrien und Indien in 1879. 


^ The foundation of-the studies on the coins of the Deccan 
“and South India was also laid during this period. It^ was the 
collection and “study. of Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji of the 
Saka-Satavahana coins which cleared the ground for Rapson. 
Coins of Southern India by W. Elliot, published in 1886, also 
provided a basis` for: further work.  Tufnell's book Hints to. 
Coin-Collections in Southern India published in 1889 provided a - 
counterpart of Rodgers book of ‘similar nature for northern 
India. 


In 1897, Rapson published: that remarkable little book 
called Indian Coins which is still one’ of the best guides and ‘a 
book of general but authantic survey used by numismatists 
and historians. This is in fact the first book which gives a 
short summary of the whole-tange of ancient Indian coinage 
with well chosen illustrations. ) 


HI. 1900-1940 : The Numismatic Supplemenis to J ASB 
and the Foundation of the Numismatic Society of India 


Prinsep dominated the first period under oür survey, 
Cunningham the secorid, but it is difficult to say who dominated 
this third phase. Rapson, who was.a Garry-over from the- 
last century and whose Indian, Coins had already appeared 
in 1897, no.doubt played a most constructive role throughout 
this period. But the contributions of Vincout Smith, George 
Macdonald, John Allan and’ R.-B. Whitehead- cannot be. 
underestimated.  The.two other events of this period however 
gave the greatest fillip to the numismatic studies in India ; 
one, the publication of Numismatic Supplements in the JASB 
from the year 1904 anc, two, the foundation of the Numis- 
matic Society.of India in 1910. E 


> 

This period thus on the” ohe hand witnessed increased 
but organised. activities towards collecting and classifying 
numismatic data and on the.other the cons-ructive utilisation 
of numismatic materialícr the historical writing on ancient 
India. Numismatics also entered the University. D.R. Bhandar- 
kar delivered his Carmichael lectures on Indian Numismatics 
in 1921. Smith, Rapson and other historians utilised numis- 
matic material to great advantage in their histories. 


It is interesting to note George Macdonald saying in 1903, 
“If there is to be further progress there must be a change of 
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tactics. Attention must be concentrated on well defined 
groups which,should be subjected to as close a scrutiny as `’ 
possible. If this is done systematically, there can be little 
doubt but ‘that the - tangled skein will be unravelled". 
Macdonald published kis book Coin Types: in . 1906. 
Though his statemeni and his book were concerned. ‘with 
Greek numismatics, they seem to have influenced. the course, 
of Indian numismatic studies, no doubt on account of the Indo- 
Greek coinage. , 


Rapson's statement is also relevant: “Comparatively 
few of the very numerous series of Indian coins have yet been 
systematically collected. The attractions of . the, Graeco- 
Indian clüss have apparantly diverted the attention of most 
collectors from a study of the purely native ancient and 
medieval coinages. But there can be no doubt of the great 
historical importance of these latter. The future progress : 
which scholars will be able to. make in this work depends 
principally on 'the amount of new material with which they 
are supplied by those wha have opportunity of making dis- 
coveries and observations in India." ; 


In England, Zhe British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Andhras, Western Kshatrapas ete., . was brought out by 
Rapson in 1908, and of the coins of the Guptas by Allan in 
1914. The catalogue of ancient Indian coinsin the Indian 
Museum, Calacutta was brought out by Smith in 1906 and 
the Punjab Museum Catálcjue, vol. 1, dealing in the coins of.the 
early foreign dynasties, was published by Whitehead in 1914, ' 


On the one hand systematic cataloguing of all useful 
collection of major groups of Indian coinages—except the 
Hindu Medieval and South Indian dynasties —started, 
and on the other, throuzh the learned journals, systematic 
treatment of smaller groups and of stray coins appeared. In 
1904 the Numismatic Supplement to the J ASB . was started, . 
“primarily in the hope that coin collectors in India may find 
it convenient to chronicle in its pages notices of ‘unpublished 


or rare coins which thzy may obtain from time'totime." |. 


It was felt that “it is in the help that such notices afford to.. 
those engaged on the larger work of tabulating the numis- 
matic records of spscifc periods and dynasties that this 
supplement should be found useful, if coin collectors and 
those interested in philological and antiquarian matters will 
but commit their observations to writing; to use the .iwords of 


Sir William Jones..." This call and arrangement enabled the, . 


studént ‘and cóllectors: af coins to take a big leap towards 
publication of their disccveries and results of ‘their -researches. 
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In.1910, the Numismatic Society of India was founded 
at Allahabad and thus a great step towards organised 
thinking was taken. It not only. provided a forum to 
students and collectors of coins to discuss their problems but 
it also helped in the coordination and publication of the 
results of their studies. Nelson Wright, G. P. Taylor, 
Richard Burn and R. B. Whitehead took the leading part in 
the organisation of the Society. 


; 
It became clear from Smith's Early History of India that 
analysis of the primary sources was essential for historical 
writing ; in fact, all text-2ooks on Indian history devoted one 
chapter at the outset for the discussion of the sources and 
their relative value. And the new numismatic material came 
in such abundance that some historians became eager, often 
impatient, to deduce results. In the universities of India the, 
need of independent and special study of ancient Indian 
' history and archaeology was recognized. Numismatics 
became a subject of study in Calcutta in 1918, and a few 
years after in Banaras. Some of the universities, like 
Bombay, made numismatics with epigraphy optional subjects 
of study in the Sanskrit course, Numismatics thus became an 
attraction to the studeat, collector and the historian. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and R. D. Benerji did much to popularise the 
subject. The former published his Carmichael Lectures on 
Ancient Indian Numismatics in 1921, and atout the same time 
the latter brought out a remarkably good book in Bengali 
called Prachzna Mudra which was translated later into Hindi. 


The Cambridge History of India, volume 1, which was 
published in 1922, included two chapters, XVII and XXII, by 
Macdonald and Rapson respectively, which were based main- 
ly on numismatic material, and they provided what may 
easily be called a model of the combination of numismatic 
and historical scholarship. ` 


We may now turn to the researches in the different periods 
and branches of Indian numismatics during this period. 


Theobald paid special attention to the symbols 
found on the punch-marked coins and tried to interpret and 
describe them. Spooner in his description of these .coins 
found from the vicinity of Taxila noticed for the first time the 
grouping arrangement of the various symbols on them, though 
of course his theory of their Buddhist character could not 
stand the test. R.D. Benerji in his learned description of 
these coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the 
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Amir of Kabul proved that the punch-marked coins were not 
only the earliest coins of India but were also currént at the 
same time in Afghanistan (vide Num. Supplement No. XIII). 
He further noticed some new symbols and a few Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi letters of the Maurya and Kushan periods. 
V. A, Smith in vol. I of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Caleutta tried t assign different eras to these 
coins. This was followed by Walsh in 1919 who elaborately 
described the hoards of this class of coins from Patna and 
Bhagalpur in the Journai of Behar and Orissa- Research 
Society and contributed substantially to the knowledge of the 
different types. K. P. Jaydswal made very commendable 
efforts to identify some az the symbols on these coins with 
the Royal symbols of the rulers of the Maurya and Sunga 
period. Last of all, mention must be made of a very syste- 
matic and thorough study of the symbols on the silver 
punch-marked coins with reference to various hoards found 
in the different states of India made by Durga Prasad. The 
merit of his studies lies in the accurate drawings of these 
symbols, illustrated in the numerous plates, personally | 
prepared by him. 


The coinage of the Bactrian Greeks which attracted 
attention of scholars and collectors in the earlier periods of 
Indian Numismatography continued to hold its attraction 
in this period too. Apart from the treatment given to this 
series by Whitehead in the Lahore Museum catalogue and 
Smith in the Indian Museum catalogue of coins, some articles 
were contributed by the former in the Numismatic Supplement 
and Numismatie Chronicle. His notes on the Indo-Greek 
Numismatics published in 1923 is indeed a very valuable 
contribution. In fact in this article, Whitehead discusses : 
many points arising from the discovery of new hoards, 
the geographical distribution of coins, types and monographs 
which he omitted to discuss in his introduction to the Lahore 
Museum catalogue of coins. The excavations at Taxila 
during this period conducted by John Marshall brought to: 
light a very large number of coins of the Iodo-Greeks and 
later rulers of north-western India, including the issues of 
several previously unknawn rulers, The Taxila excavation 
also enabled the numématists to establish the sequence 
of the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythian kings as well as 
the priority of the Kedphises group of kings over the Kanishka 
group. Aurel Stein described various deities of the Kushana 
coins for the first time (Indian Antiquary, vol. XVII). Tha- 
nawala wrote on the Zoroastrian deity Ardoshr or Ardvishur 
on Indo-Scythian ccins. (Numismatic Supplement, XXV). 
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The most importart contribution to the coins of the 
' Kshatrapas in. this pericd is the Sarvania hoard of coins, 
. which gave : seyeral new: dates to previously known Kshatrapa 
. kings and at least one rew sovereign. Rapson’s successful 

~ attempt to assign an interesting fcopper coin to a Kshatrapa ~ 
.. king Bhumake, .who preceded Nahapana and his comparison 

` with the bow and arrow type of'Spalirises and Azes coin-type 
makes a definite advance. E 


Of the coins of the Gupta sovereigns, besides the valuable 
catalogue of the British Museum .by Allan and the 
" writing: of -V. A. Smith in his ‘catalogue of the Indian 
^ Museum as well as his article in JASB, several other 
notices were, made. Atzempts were made by Allan and 
Hiranand Sastri at deciphering the legend ;on A$vamedha 
coins with the help of two varieties known so far 
but the last word has yet-to be said from some more specimens: 
that may be obtained ir future. One of couch type, the 
other of archer type wi:h Laxmi seated on lotus and the 
third of copper archer type of Chandragupta Il, were 
‘published: One peacocs type with the legend Mahendra- 
kumarah and two new varieties of lion-slayer type of Kuinara- 
gupta were brought to light by Hiranand Sastri and Pannalal. 
The latter scholar has also proved that the goddess 
seated on the lion is Parvati and not Lakshmi. N.K. Bhatta- 
sali assigned two uncertain coins in the cabinet of Indian 
Museum to the ruler Samachara and O.C. Ganguli showed 
that Vainyagupta was the name of the ruler who issued the 
coins under the appellation of Dvadasaditya. R. B. Prayag 
Dayal has 'described an:ong other coins af Kumáragupta, 
one thin gold token resembling the copper coin of Kumara- 
gupta with Garuda in -he upper ‘half and the name of the. 
king Sri Mahendraditya. in the lower half. Prof. A. S. 
Altekar's paper on the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type (WS, 
XLVII), refuting Allans theory that it was issued by Samudra- 
gupta, was most significan- contribution to Gupta mumismatics. 


f A big hoard of coins of’ the Audumbaras, one of the 

north-western tribes, found in the. Kangra district of 
' the Punjab, was examined and described by R. D. Banerji. 
“The coins had legends in Kharoshthi and Brahmi script, 
the latter of the first cenzury B. C. type. Banerji discovered. 
two new names on the ccins Sivadása and Rudradasa over 
and above Dharaghosa who was known to Cunningham. 


.. Taylor . published an exhaustive article on the 
successive degradations of Indo-Sassanian coins right upto 
the thick and  dumpy. pieces popularly known.. as. 
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Gadhaiya coins which were current in Gujarat and Malava 
for a considerable period. Whitehead described a hoard 
of White Hun coins found in Kanishka's chaitya at Shahji- 
ki-dheri, near Peshawar, and supplemented the same by 
` describing few coins of Kidara and Mihiragula type from his 
own collection. 


Nelson Wright has naticed eight coins of Gangeyadeva 
found at Isurpur in Saugar District which unlike the thin and 
broad coins known so far were thick and only 1/2 inch in dia- 
meter. Burn suggested that the coins may be a posthumous 
issue by Gangeyadeva's son Karna, who was a great conqueror. 
Rapson brought to our notice a big hoard of Bull and 
Horseman type coins found at Lansdowne in the Garhwal 
district of U. P. Except for a few coins of Sallakshanapala 
and Anangpala of the Tomara dynasty the major portion of 
the hoard refers to Chahadadeva of Narwar. Two types of 
coins of.this ruler are known end this find is not of the usual - 
Narwar type which bear daies from 1233 to 1254. These coins 
represent Chahadadeva as an independent sovereign. The 
question has been’ further discussed with the help of 
contemporary inscriptions by F. D. Banerji when he described 
a big hoard of about eight hundred coins from Gwalior State. ' 
That find has the crude figure of Chauhan horseman on one 
side and the three lined inscription bearing the names of the 
ruler on the other side. Coins af Chahadadeva, Asalladeva and 
Gopaladeva are almost equal in number while two hundred’ 
and fifty were .useless being worn out. A find of 48 silver 
coins from Panwar in the Eawal State was assigned by 
Banerji to Madanvarman cf the, Chandella dynasty. Though 
gold coins of both the larger and smaller varieites are known 
to exist in several museums, silver issues of the dynasty are 
very rare, only one coin having been described by 
Cunningham, In that find there were 8 of the larger type and . 
40 of the smaller variety. The legend is exactly the same as 
on gold ones. 


Banerji corrected the assignment of the gold coins of 
Mahipale which „were previously assigned to Mahipala of the 
Tomara dynasty of Delhi. The coins of this dynasty are of the 
Bull and Horseman type, while those gold coins which follow 
the arrangement of coinage ofthe Chedi king Gangeyadeva 
must be assigned to Makipala I of the Gurjara Pratihara 
dynasty of Mahodaya. Similarly a find of gold coins from 
M. P. reported to be of Gangeyadeva were attributed by him to 
the Parmara chief Udayadrya. 
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. Coins of the Gujarat Chalukyas popularly known as 
Solankis were noticed for the first time by Burn, who 
assigned two gold coins Zound at Pandwaha in Jhansi District 
of U. P. to Siddharaja Jayasinha of Anhilwada in Gujarat. 
Dikshit assigned the coins found by him at the Paharpur 
excavations to the early Pala rulers. 


It is interesting to note that in the first half of the 
period under review, most of the contribrtions made in the 
pages of the Numismatic Supplement were on the Muham- 
madan coinage and late- series and were contributed mostly 
by European numismatists. In the latter half, however, 
considerable attention was given to pre-Mubammadan coinage. 


IV. Numismatic Discoveries and Researches during 1940-1950 


The numismatic material discovered and published 
during the years 1940-50 bearing on India is considerably 
interesting, important ard diverse. Most of it was published 
in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India or under 
the auspices of the Num:smatic Society of India. 


.. Owing to the difficulties created by the Second World 
War, very few independent books on Numismatics were 
published during this decade. Nor were any museum cata- 
logues brought out. The most important among these is un- 
doubtedly Dr. Birbal Sahani's memoir on The Technique of 
Casting Coins in Ancient India, published by the Numismatic 
Society of India in 1945. It is a very valuable, exhaustive 
and authoritative work on the subject it deals with. 
Dr. Sahani, though a palaobotanist, was led to the study 
of this subject by tke discovery of a large number of 
Yaudheya moulds, which he accidentally made at Rohtak in 
the south-east Punjab. He became so much interested in the 
subject that he later made a systematic stndy of the moulds 
of coins found at Nalanda, Sunet, Banaras, Taxila, Mathura, 
Sanchi, Kondapur, Kadkal and Eran in order to prepare a 
scientific, authoritative and exhaustive treatise on the techni- 
que of casting coins in ancient India. He further studied 
the technique of the ancient Romans and Chinese also in 
this respect and has given us a monograpa, which will long 
remain indispensable to all the students of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics. The monograph is illustrated by seven plates 
containing 146 figures, Crawings and illus-rations. 


A Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins from Purna, 
was published as its Memoir No. 62 by the Archeological 
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Department in 1940. In this painstaking work, its writer, 
Mr. Bhattacharya, gives an exhaustive account of the 
biggest hoard of punch-marked coins yet to be published. 
The work is a valuable conzribution to the knowledge of 
its subject. . i 


In Numismatie Paralizls in Kalidasa, C. Sivaramamutti 
opens a new line of study of literature from the numis- 
matic point of view. The booklet illustrates 28 numis- 
matic motifs, which can be seen referred to or described by 
Kalidasa. 


In Coins of Marwar, Pandit B.N. Reu gives an interesting 
account of the coinage of Marwar from c. 400 B. C. to 1945. 
It is interesting for the study of the local coinage, 


In Bharatiya Sikke, Mr. Upadhaya gives a succinct 
account of Indian coinage f-om early to the modern times. 
The book is for the general reader and not for the expert, and 
meets a long felt need in Hindi literature. 


Reviewing Bibliography on Indian Coins, part I, compiled 
by Mr. C. R. Singhal aml edited by Prof. A. S. Altekar, 
The Nnmismatie Literature, (July 1951), published by the 
American Numismatic Society, says, “Mr. Singhal has rendered 
an invaluable service to the students of Indian Numismatics 
and merits a high degree af commendation for the singular 
industry he has brought to che task... With every bibliogra- 
phical entry is given a critical summary of the article referred 
to, and it is this particular feature which renders the work 
so highly useful. An impressive amount of minute study 
has been devoted to In&ian coins during the last century, 
but much of this research published in the form of papers in 
various journals remains anutilised and forgotten...Thus the 
assemblage in one handy volume of tke references to all or 
most of the articles has been a desideratum of long standing. 
Mr. Singhal has immenseiy enhanced the value of his work 
by the inclusion of these critical summaries alluded to above,” 
It may be stated without exaggeration that the research 
workers in no other branch of Indian Archeology are so well 
posted about the work dors ir the past as those in numi- 
smatics. The bibliography divides the articles topic-wise and 
in each topic they are arranged alphabetically with reference 
tothe names of the authors. 


Relative prices of coirs ard metals in ancient India are 
but imperfectly known. Prof. A. S. Altekar has thrown 
some light on this obscure subEct in his paper dealing with 
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it (JNSJZ, II. 1). Prox Mirashi has shown that the 
term Kumarvgadyauaka, cccuring in Gahadevala racords, does 
not refer toa coin denomination, but denotes presents given 
by the subject to the king on the occasion of th» birth of a. 
son (ibid., VII-29). 


Several new hoards of punch-marked coins were either 
discovered or published during this period. A critical review 
of the Patraha (Purnea District) Hoard of the Funch-marked 
Coins, was published by Mr. Walsh in which he made 
a comparative study of the several hoards of punch-marked 
coins available for study tll 1941 (ibid, IV. 31). Five hoards 
of punch-marked coins were discovered in ths excavations at 
Rairh in Jaipur State. They have been b-iefly described by 
Mr. Puri in his Hzeavatian3 at Rairh. All told, these hoards 
contained 3175 coins, more than 75 % ‘of which belonged to 
the Mauryan period. A aoard of 960 punch-marked coins 
was discoverd at Bahal in East Khandesh district of the 
Bombay State, which has been very briefly noticed by 
Mr. Chakravarti in a shcrt paper. (JBBRAS, NS., vol. XX, 
83-87. For criticism of this paper, see Kcsambi and 
Gupta in JW SI, VIII, 63 and 119). The coins of this hoard 
belonged both to the Mauryan and the pre-Mauryan periods. 
One of them has a unique symbol of a lady carrying a baby 
in arms (JJVSI, VIII. 63). The U.P. hoard of punch- 
marked coins of 1916 has been adequately described by 
Walsh (ibid., III. 1) It consisted of 105 punch-marked coins, 
bearing the usual five symbols; 64 of the coins are pre- 
Mauryan and the rest Mauryan. Small hoards of punch- 
marked coins were recovered in Azamgarh, Eardoi and 
Kasarwad and P., L. Gupta, Bajpey: and  Diskalker 
published short notes u»on them (ibid, VIII. 34; KA. 46; 
X.146) P.L. Gupta contributed two papers giving a criti- 
cal review of Mr. Walsh's Memoir on tae two hoards of 
punch-marked coins found at Taxila (ibid., XI. 114 ; XII. 136). 
. These papers give a comparative study of the subject and 
are valuable for the study of punch-marked coins. 


A small hoard of punch-marked coins was discovered 
at Kausambi in 1937-38. It has been fully described and 
illustrated by Dr. Dasgupta (Ibid, XII. 74). The importance 
of this hoard lies in the fact that it consists of both the 
Mauryan and pre-Mauryan types. The reference to symbols 
in the plate, as given in the papers, are in many cases inaccu- 
rate. ‘The reference.to the corresponding coins in the BMC, 
are generally correct. 
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Several discoveries of aew types of punch-marked coins 
were made during this period. The Bijnor hoard contained 
new types of half kzrshapaga having Elephant or Bull, or 
Fish on one side (JVSZ, I. 1. The Paila hoard of 1245 
punch-marked coins, fully described with illustrations by 
Walsh, discloses a new type in the punch-marked series 
having only four symbols en the obverse, and weighing only 
42 grains. The Sun and the sixarmed symbol are both 
conspicuously absent on this new type (ibid. IJ. 15). Mr. 
S. Sah published a new va-iety of Kosala punch-marked 
coins, which are thin, large and cup-shaped, blank on one 
side and have a large number of symbols on the other (ibid., 
II. 51). These coins weigh about 80 grains; they may thus 
be double karshzpagas of ths 42 grains standard, which is 
disclosed by the Paila hoard, or Adhyardhakarshapana (134 
karshapaya) pieces of the usual 56 grains standard. ‘The | 
hoard of 1138 punch-marked coins found at Bodinaikkanur 
near Madura in Madres State has yet to be studied 
scientifically. From a preliminary note about it published 
by Mr. Aravamuthan, it appears that the sample coins 
examined from it had five symbols on the obverse and one 
peculiar symbol on the reverse, consisting of the letter X 
capped by the inverted letter V. The presence of five 
symbols on half karshapanes, if correctly reported, would be 
a new feature; for usually they have only one or two 
symbols. These coins heve been assigned to the 3rd century 
A. D. by Mr. Aravamuthan (ibid VI. I) Prof. Altekar 
published quite a new type of silver punch-marked coins, 
very large in size and thin in fabric, but not cup-shaped, 
They were current in Kogala in pre-Mauryan period but do 
not bear symbols like those on the coins published by Durga 
Prasad (ibid., IX. 1). 


Dr. Agrawala has showa that karshapanas or punch- 
marked coins were also known as prati during two or three 
centuries preceding and following the Christian era übid., 
VII. 32. He has also illug&ratsd tiny silver mashakas weighing 
about 3:5 grains (ibid., VII. 4:). Mr. V.P. Rode published 
, & punch-marked coin showing zhe symbol of owl for the first 
time (ibid., X. 75). Messrs A‘tekar, Agrawal and Gupta have 
Shown that many of the symbols occurring on the copper 
band found at Pataa are identical with those on punch- 
marked coins (ibid, VI. 5 : IX 88). 

pa 


Considerable progress was made in the last decade 
in the classification of punck-marked coins and the analysis 
of hoards. It has not yet become possible to assign majority 
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of types to definite dynasties or localities, Prof. D. D. 
Koshambi has made an effort to determine the chronology of 
types with the help of the relative ‘loss of weight shown by 
them. He attributes some of the types ta some kings begin- 
ning with Ajatagatru and ending with Satadharma Maurya. 
(New Indian Artiquary, vcl. YV. 1-35; 49-76). 


The problem of the interpretation of the symbols, 
however, remains still unsolved. Swami Sankarananda 
attempted its solution with the help of the data supplied by 
the Tantric literature. He gives the alphabetical values of 
several symbols and reads with their help the so-called legends 
on the punch-marked coirs published by Allan in Pl. VIII. 
The readings however, hardly carry much conviction 
(ibid, XII. 11). i 


Considerable new ligt has been thrown upon the history 
and numismatics of Machyadega during the post-Mauryan 
period by several discoveries. Most important among these are 
from the coins in the coin cabinet of Allehabad Municipal 
Museum, which enabled D-. Altekar to bring to light a number 
of ancient kings of Kaugambi, Ayodhya and Mathura (ibid., IV. 
1; 133) Among these Vavaghosha seems to be the earliest 
of the kings of Kaugambi_ his coin legend is in almost Agokan 
characters. Only a few kings of Kaugambi were so far 
known from coins. Coins of Pothamitra, Radhamitra, Sura- 
mitra, Prajapatimitra, Rajamitra, Rajanimitra, Satamitra, 
and Sarpamitra were thus new discoveries. It is difficult to 
determine the relative oc absolute date of these rulers, but 
there can be no doubt that they ruled between 150 B. C. and 
50 A. D. They do not figure in the Puranic list of Sunga 
and Kanva kings. These coins therefore make it fairly clear 
that the Sufga and Kanva sway did not extend over 
Kausambi and Allahabad and was probably confined to 
Magadha some years after the death of Pushyamitra. An 
independent dynasty was ruling at Kauéambi, i.e. ancient 
Vatsa, which was issuing coins in copper, usually having 
Bull (vatsa) as one of ics symbols on the reverse. The coin 
attributed to Sugaraja or Suhgaraja is now shown to bea 
coin of Agaraja (ibid, IV. 137). There is thus no evidence 
to show that the founder of Suüga dynasty had issued 

any coins. 


New coins have thrown further ligh: on the history 
of Kau$ambi during the period 150-350 A. D. also. It was 
known that a dynasty described as Magha by the Puranas 
was ruling over Kausambi during this period and four 
of its rulers, Bhadramagha, Sivamagha, Vaigravana and 
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Bhimavarman were known from their coins. We have now 
got coins of Satamagha, Vijayamagha, Puramagha and 
Yagamagba, obviously belonging to the same series (ibid., 
V. 19). The coin of Bhimasena published by Mr. Singh 
Roy also belongs to the same dynasty. It is difficult ‘to 
say whether Bhimasena of the new coin is identical with 
Bhimavarman known earlier. Whether Pushvagri, whose 
coins were published by A.S. Altekar, belonged to the 
same series we do nat know; but it is very probable 
that he was ruling at Kaugambi by the middle of the 4th 
century (ibid., VI. 136). The hoard of 285 Magha coins 
discovered in Fatehpur district and described by Dr. Moti 
Chand does not contain the names of any new rulers. But 
its findspot shows that the Magha kingdom included the 
district of Fatehpur as well. Only 179 coins of the hoard 
were legible and out of these 104 were of Sivamagha, 64 of 
Vaisravana, 9 of Bhimavarman and 2 of Bhadramagha, 
This analysis may-perhaps show that Sivamagha and Vaigra- 
vaga were among the powe-ful rulers of the dynasty (ibid., 
II. 95). King Rudra, whose copper coin was published 
by Mr. Nagar, was very probably king Rudrasena overthrown 
by Samudragupta. He also published a coin with the 
legend kosabi, which is the second coin of its type 
(ibid., XI. 12). 


In the Pafichala series five new kings, Vasusena, Varuna- 
mitra, Tagapal, Damagupta, and Prajapatimttra were 
discovered (ibid., II. 115; Ill 80; V. 17. The coin of 
the last mentioned king is interesting inasmuch as it con- 
tains only the first of the usual three Pafichala symbols, the 
remaining two being apparently displaced to accommodate 
the first two letters of the name of’ the king, which being 
rather lengthy, could rot be fally engraved in the single line 
below. Only copper Pafichale coins were known so far, but 
Singh Roy also published a silver coin of Vishnumitra 
(ibid., V. 15). 


King or republic Madavika of c. 200 B:C. was 
brought to light by Dr. Altekar. As the findspot of the 
coin is not known, it is not possible to locate the territory 
of Madavika (ibid., IV. 14). 


In the Ayodhya series a new king named Jyeshthadatta 
came to light from his coin ‘published by Dr. Altekar 
(ibid, VII. 14. The identity of |Yugasena, whose 
coin was published by Dr. Agrawala, is not yet known; 
probably he was ruling in the U. P. in the first century B.C. 
(ibid., V. 19). 
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Varanasi has been famous in Indian history since early 
times. Mr. Singh Roy published for the first time two coins 
bearing the legend Baranasi in characters of c. 150 B. C, 
(ibid., XII. 134), 


"The hoard of 164 Yaudheya coins discovered in Dehra 
Dun district and described by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal 
discloses several new features in devices. Ass and leopard 
are seen on tbe reverse, as also Devasena, the wife of Skanda 
(ibid., II. 109). Senapati Vachchhaghosha, whose coins are 
found at Rairh was most probably a general of the Yaudheya 
or Árjunàyana republic (Hxcavations at Euirh, Pl. XXXVI). 
. The clay moulds of the Yaudheya coins have been exhausti- 
vely dealt with by Dr. Saaani in-his Memoir on the TLeehnique 
of Casting Coins in Ancient India, to which we have referred 
already. So far no coia of the Yaudheyas, bearing the 
word tri after the legend, had been illustrated ; Dr. Altekar 
published two such coins from the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay (JN SI, XI. 15) 


Some further light has been thrown on the obscure 
history of Mathura by a few coins published in the decade. 
A coin belonging to the 2nd century was published by 
Mr. Nagar (ibid, VII. 32). Mr. Sohoni suggested that 
king Uttamadatta'of Mathura belonged to the Uttamabhadras 
who had sided with Nahapana (ibid., VIL 27). A king named 
Alasasata (?} came to light, who had some victories to his 
credit, probably over the Sakas (ibid., VI. 25). 


Several theories had been started by Dr. Jayaswal about 
the identity of the Nagas and the part they had played in 
history during c. 150 to 350 A.D. But Dr. Altekar who 
published the coins of Bhavanaga has shown that he 
belonged to the Naga family of Padmavati or Narwar and 
is to be identified with the maternal grand father of the 
Vakataka ruler Rudraseaa I (ibid., V. 21). The Naga rulers 
who claim to have obtained the water of the holy Ganges by 
their conquest were thus the rulers of Padmavati, and not 
of Champa or Kantipuri, as was suggested by Dr, Jayaswal. 
Dr. Altekar has" further shown after a. detailed and 
exhaustive examination hat king Nava of the coins was 
not a Naga ruler, that we have no coins on which we can 
read either Chharajanaga or Barhinanaga or Hayanaga, and- 
that the coins of the Vakataka rulers Rudrasena and Pravar- 
sena do not exist. The numismatic evidence which was 
supposed to support the theory of'a big Naga and Vakataka 
empire is thus shown to bs non-existing (ibid., V. 111). 
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We were unaware of amy inscribed coins from C. P. 
belonging to the pre-Christian period ; the coin of Dimabhaga 
published by Prof. Mirashi is therefore very interesting 
(ibid., VI. 9).: 


In the sphere of the Sátavahana coinage, we have to record 
several important discoveries made by Prof. Mirashi. Three 
coins of king Satavahana were published; very pro- 
bably he was the founder or a very early ruler of the dynasty 
(JNSI, VI. 1; XI, 5; Bullesin af the Deccan College Research 
Institute VI. 141-2). A coin cf Sdtakarni was published; he 
was very probably the grami-scn of the founder, who was the 
husband of queen Navanika əf the Nanaghat inscription 
(ibid., VIII. 11). Sembaka, whose coin is published for the 
first time, has been suggestec to be a predecessor of Sata- 
vahana, the founder of the dynasty; but more probably he 
was a" Satavahana feudatory ruling in the Ist century A. D. 
(ibid., VIL 94). The Tarhala board of the Satavahana coins, 
found at. Tarhala in Akola district in 1939 and published by 
V. V. Mirashi, is one of the biggest hoard of the Satavahana 
coins ever discovered. It consisted of 1525 coins representing 
11 different kings. The’ eazliest king represented in the hoard , 
is Gautamiputra Satakarm, the conqueror of Nahapana. 
Though the earliest king, his coins are most numerous; 
they are 573 in a hoard sf 1525. This shows that 
he was the most powerfil and prosperous of the 
Satavahana rulers. Yajfia-SreSatakarni stands second in 
the hoard with 248 ccins to’ his credit and Vagishthiputra 
Pulumavi third with 174 coirs in his name. These kings 
were the powerful ones among the successors of Gautami- ' 
putra Satakarni, and it is but ratural that their coins should 
be numerous. The hoard discloses the existence of three 
new kings, Kumbha Satakarn*, Karna Satakarni, and Saka 
Satakarni, who are altogether unknown from any epigraphical 
or literary sources (ibid., II. 83. 


A silver coin of Vasistlaputra Satakarni was published by’ 
Altekar who thought that he was the son-in-law of Rudra- 
daman (ibid. XI. 59) Mr. Gedre published several copper 
coins of the Satavahanas found in Gujarat; they for the first 
time supplied evidence to support the claim of the conquest 
of that province by that dyrastr. The coins were issued by 
Gautamiputra (ibid, XII. 28). Satavahana coins were not 
found till then in the Jubbulpore area. Dr. Katare publi- 
shed a coin of king Sátakargi end another of Gautamiputra 
Yajfagri Satakarni found in that area (ibid., XII. 94 ; 126). 


That the Sátavahanas had some Saka feudatories under 
them, who were issuing coins, is shown by the coins of Saka 
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Mana published by Prof. Mirashi. They had the title of 
Mahasenapati. They were ruling in South Hyderabad (ibid., 
X. 1; All. 91). Miraski brought to light another Sátavaáhana 
feudatory named Yagagcharakama (?) (ibid., XI, 86). 


. In his Catalogue, Rapson had doubtfully attributed a 
coin of Aja(data) to the Satavahana dynasty. Altekar published 
two coins of the same type, doubting the attribution and 
saying that Ajadatta was probably a king of Central India 
(ibid., IV. 23). 

As far as the early foreign invaders of India are concer- 
ned, no important discoveries were reported during the period 
under review. A hoard of about one thousand indo-Bactrian 
hemidrachms was discovered in 1942 at Bajaur in the tribal 
territory in the Kunar velley, mostly consisting of the common 
types of Menander, Apcllodotus, Antimachus Nikephorus and 
Zoilus. Only a few co.ns of his hoard could be recovered 
and examined and Major General H. L. Haughton published 
a note on them (ibid. IV. 146). Another hoard of Indo- 
Greek coins was discovered at Shaikhano Dheri near Chara- 
sadda. Only about 13C coins of the hoard could be secured 
for examination and they were briefly noticed by Major 
General Haughton. The rulers represented in the hoard are 
Menander, Strato with Agathokleia, Amyntas, Diomedes, Phi- 
loxenos, Hermaeus and Hermaeus with Kalliope. Major 
General Haughton and Altekar published notes upon some 
rare Indo-Bactrian coins ; among them was a coin of Hermaeus 
having a monogram usually appearing on che coins of Vonones 
and his associates, suggesting that Hermaeus and Vonones 
were not far removed from each other in time (JNSJ, 
IV. 146, VIIL 51; IX. 16). Altekar published five coins 
of Hermaeus of the joint type, where, he pointed,the bust 
does not bear any resemblance at allto:bat o: that ruler. 
These pieces, according to him, show tha: the so-called joint 
coinage.of Hermaeus ani Kujula Kadphises was not a joint 
coinage in the real sense of the term; the name and crude 
bust of  Hermaeus were mechanically copied for several 
decades after his death ;ibid., IX. 6). 


Dr. Whitehead published a few irteresting coins, the 
most important among which was a copper square piece of 
Antimachus with thunderbolt on the obverse and a running 
elephant on the reverse. While publishing these’ coins, he 
reviewed some of the theories of Dr. Tarn advanced in his 
work The Greeks in Bactria amd India. (Num. Chr. 1940. pp. 
88-122). Major General H. L. Haughton had a wide experience 
as:a coin collector in the Punjab of about 40 vears ; he has 
given us a useful note upon the provenance of the coins of 
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the Indo-Greek kings (ibid., 1943, pp. 50-59). He also published 
a catalogue of 22 varieties of the silver coinage of Strate, 
which is quite exhaustive (ibid., 1948, p. 134). The question 
of the attribution of the coirs of Sophytes was exhaustively 
discussed by Whitehead, who taought that Sopeithes of Arrian 
is not identical with the Soohytes of the coins and sug- 
gested that the latter was no: an Indian ruler, but a satrap, 
who declared independence oa the fall of the Persian empire 
inc. 325 B.C. (ibid. 1943, >p. 60-72). Dr. J. N. Banerjea 
examined the above view of Dr. Whitehead and concluded 
that it had not yet been dednitely proved (JVSJ, VII. 83). 
Prof. A. K. Narain however feels that the case for Dr. White- 
head’s view is very strong (ibid. XI. 93) An uninscribed 
copper coin, with Bull on ore side and a tripod-like symbol 
on the other, which had been attributed to Apollodotus by 
Gardner was shown to be a variety of Taxila coinage 
(ibid., IX. 30). 


Dr. Whitehead made a fresh study of the coins of 
Aspavarman and his relations and showed that he belonged to 
a line of hinduised Sake rulers. His father was Indravarman 
and grand-father Vijayamitra, who is to be identified with 
Viyakamitra of the Bajaur Steatite casket inscription 
belonging to the middle of the first century B.C. Saga was 
Aspavarman’s nephew and probably more powerful than all 
his predecessors (Num. Chr. 1944, pp. 99-104). 


The Rajghat excavations on the outskirts of Banaras 
led to the discovery of a number of seals, some of which 
have Nike, Pallas, Apallo and Herakles upon them. 
These seals, published by Mr. Krishnadeva (JV SZ, 11I, 
73), belong to the 3rd or the 4th century A. D. One 
is surprised to find these popular Greek deities of 
Indo-Bactrian coins occuring -on private seals of Banaras 
nearly five hundred years afzer the disappearance of the 
Greek rule. Was there a colony of Greek traders at Banaras 
in the 3rd century, or were the motifs on Indo-Bactrian 
coins so popular as to be copied in far off Banaras in the 
3rd century A. D. ? 


Two Roman aurei were found at Chakrabedha in the 
Bilaspur district of C. P. and Mr. Aravamuthan published 
a note upon them (ibid, VII. 67. 


Analysing the features on the different coins of 
Jivadiman, Altekar -showed that he must have ruled 
aS a Mahakshatrapa twice and at an interval of at 
least 15 years (ibid. I. 26;. He also suggested that 
the interregnum iii the reign of Rudiasená III may be due 
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to the rise to power of Bhattaraka (ibid., VI. 19). Dr. J.N. 
Banerjea pointed out that the reading of the dates on 
some Kshatrapa coins was very doubtful (ibid, IX. 78) 
Altekar also published a coin from the Prince of Wales 
Museum, issued by a predecessor of Bhümaka (ibid., XII. 5). 


The problem of the attribution of the Sino-Indian coins 
with Kharoshthi legenc, Maharajasa rejutirajasa mahatasa 
Guramayasa, was exhaastively discussed by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas (Mum. Chr., 1944, pp. 83) who :Lought that they 
were most probably issu2d by a local Scythian dynasty ruling 
in Yarkand at c. 50 A.D. 


20 Chinese coins w2re discovered in Tanjore district in 
September, 1943, mostly belonging to the 1ith and the 
13th centuries. They were probably brought by the Chinese 
sailors, who may have presented them’ to a local temple. 
(Sino-Indian Studies, vol. I, part I). 


Dr. J. N. Banerjee argued that Kujula Kadphises 
cannot be distinguished from  Kujula Kara  Kadphises 
(JNSI, 1X., 98). Altekar published a gold coin of 
Huvishka, where a bird is seen perched on the king’s hand. 
He further showed that on BMC, Pl KAWIN. 9 also 
the king has a bird on his hand and not an ear of corn (ibid.,. 
XI. 49). A coin of the same ruler showing the name of the 
deity Shahrewar divided into two parts was published by 
Dr. Sankalia (ibid., 1. 9). 


Usually the Kushana coins are found in gold and copper. 
Their silver coins are very rare. Mr. Dar published a silver 
coin, which was issued by Huvishka. Its type and size is of 
the usual gold currency, having the bust of the king on the, 
obverse and a standing deity on the reverse (:bid., II. 13). 
But these silver Kushana coins do not appear to have been 
carefully examined in the original. 


Four gold coins of the later Kushana ruler Sita were 
found in the Sheikhupura district of the Punjab. ‘Mr. Paruck 
contended that these coins have got a marginal Pahalavi 
legend as well. If this were the case, these coins would 
suggest the extension of Sassanian suzerainty over Western 
Punjab. Dr. Unwala, however, felt that the marginal 
legend is in Greco-Kushapa' characters and not in Pahlavi 
(ibid., VI. 52). 


A unique gold coin of king Dharmadamadhara (?) was. 
found at Sigupalgarh in 1948. It shows the standing king 
in the Kushana fashion on one side and the Roman bust on 
the other (ibid., XII, 1). ; 
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The discovery of a hoard of 1821 gold Gupta coins at a 
village near Bayana in Bharatpur State was the most note- 
worthy event of the decade in Gupta numismatics. The 
hoard contained several £bso:utely new types. Among these 
may be mentioned the Chakravikrama type of Chandra- 
gupta II, Chhatra, Elephant-rider-lion-slayer, Rhinoceros- 
slayer, Lyrist and King and Queen types of Kumaragupta I 
and Chhattra type of Kramacitya. There were several new 
varieties of the existing types, e. g., Bare horse type 
A$vamedha coins of Kurmragupta I, Garudadhvaja type of 
Kacha, etc. It was shown by Dr. Altekar that the so-called 
Pratapa type of Kumaragcpta should be described as 
the Apratigha type, since the legend on the reverse reads 
Apratigha and not Sri Prataps. Some of the rare and unique 
coins of this hoard were published by Altekar (ibid., X. 95). 


Standard type of Chandrazupta II was till then unknown. 
A coin of this type was published by P. L. Gupta 
(ibid., IX. 146) Whether it belongs to Chandragupta I or 
II, it is difficult to state (ibid. XI. 15). A unique half Dinara 
of Chandragupta II was published by Mr. Acharya. It 
was of the Archer type (ibid., L 26). 


A hoard of 21 gold Gupta coins was found ar Bamnala 
in Central India in Indore State in 1940. A note was 
published on these coins by Mr, Diskalkar (ibid, V. 135). 
The only unique and interesting coin of the hoard is an 
Archer Type coin of Samudragupta, having the legend 
Srivikrama on the reverse. This legend is usually taken to 
be exclusively associated with Chandragupta II and its 
occurrence on this coin af Samudragupta is therefore very 
surprising. Altekar tried have to explain this legend 
by assuming that early :n the reign of Chandragupta II, 
an obverse die of Samudragupta’s Standard type was by 
mistake used along with the -everse die of the Archer Type, 
(Throne reverse), of the new king. 


Further specimens of the repousse gold pieces with the 
legend Mahendraditya were discovered in a hoard at Khairtal 
in Madhya  Pradesha. These were published by Mr. 
V. P. Rode. Altekardoubted their attribution to Kumaragupta 
1; Prof. Mirashi differed from him (ibid., X. 137 ; XI. 109). 


The number of papers discussing problems of Gupta 
Numismatics or publishinz minor varieties of old types for 
the period under review is ver; large. Prof. J. N. Agrawala 
argued that the so-called King and Lakshmi type of Skanda- 
gupta is really King and Queer. type (ivid., VIII. 48). Mr. S. V. 
Sonhoni suggested that Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type shows 
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Sassanian inspiration (ibid., V. 37). Prof. Mirashi tried to solve 
the mystery of the legends on 'Valabhi' coins by comparing the 
legends on a number of them. (ibid, VI. 10). He thought that 
they were the issues of Sri-Sarva Bhattdraka. — Altekar 
suggested that this ruler probably rose to power, during 351- 
364 A. D. and was responsible for the eclipse of. the 
Kshatrapa power (ibid, VI. 14). 


The coins of the Nala dynasty were not known. 
A board of them was discovered in Bastar State and 
was published by Prof. Mirashi. Var&haraja, Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati are the kirgs represented in it. 


Dr. J. M. Unwala published a number of papers 
bearing on Sassanian and Indo-Sassanian coinages. In one of 
these he discribes the Hephthalite coins with Pahlavi legends 
deposited in the British Museum (ibid, IV. 37). Noteworthy 
among the rulers, who :ssued such coins, are Napki Malka, 
Śri Yadevi Managri, Vasu Vangara Chandra, Shahi Tigin 
and Vasudeva. 45 lead Sassanian coins were discovered in 
a jug near the city of Atwaz in Persia ; they published by 
Dr. Unwala, who attributed them to Sapor II (ibid., V. 43). . 


In his supplementary notes on coins of  Tabaristan, 
Dr. Unwala stated his revised conclusions about the synchro- 
nisms of the Caliphs and Arab governors ef Tabaristan after 
examining the coins in several fresh collections (ibid, VI. 37). 
In his posthumously published paper on Sessanian and Arab. 
Sassanian  mint-marks, -Mr. Paruck gave his own inter-, 
pretations of - these marks, some of which often dffer from 
those of his predecesscrs. The subject is fraught with 
difficulties owing to the polyphany of the Pahlavi characters. 
but students of the subject will find considerably useful data 
in this paper for carrying the work further (ibid., VI. 79). 


An analysis of the legends on Sassanian seals in the 
Indian Museum was been given by Dr. Unwala in an interest- 
ing paper (ibid, XII. 98). A new specimen of the coins of 
Lakhana ^ Udayaditya was published by Dr. Altekar 
(ibid., IX. 14). 


Two new hoards of the so-called Gadiaiya coins were 
found, one at Uruli in ‘Poona district, and the other 
at Piplaj in Ajmer-Marwar. The Uruli hoard, consisting of 
421 coins, was the first Gadhaiya hoard to be found so far in 
the south as the Poona district; itis a pity that it could 
not be recovered. Mr. Chinmulgund gives in his paper his 
general impressions about the hoard consisting of 421 coins 
based upon their examination of two days, during which the 
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hoard was with him (ibid., VII; 19). The Piplaj hoard con- 
sisted of more than 3000 coins and a preliminary note upon 
it was published by Mr. U. C. Bhattacharya (Ibid, VII. 
98). Mr. Diskalkar's discovery, of some Gadhaia -coins with 
horseman on the reverse is very interesting; for so far only 
the Fire-alter was known to figure there (ibid., VIII. 66). 
Two large thin Ephthalite coins of Yabusara (?) were 
published by Prof. A. K. Narain (ibid., XL 100). A 
Gadhaia coin with the legend  Srzemkara was, published 
by Altekar; it was probably issued by the'temple authorities 
of Omkareávara in the 11th or 12th century (ibid., XI. 58). 


Silver coins of the Haihayás of Tummana are very rare. 
Mr. L. P. Pandeya publishéd a tiny silver coin of this 
dynasty weighing only 61 grains, which was issued by one of 
the rulers bearing the name Prithvideva (ibid., III. 41). In 
his paper on the coins of the Kalachuris, Prof. Mirashi sums 
up our knowledge of the subject with his own observations 
here and their (ibid., III. 23). 119 gold coins were found at 
Parimalagiri in Patna State of Orissa, a paper on which 
was published by Mr. P.C. Rath, who attributed them to 
Chauhan king Ramadeva ruling in the 13th century (ibid., V. 
61). Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi. published a paper on some 
Vijayanagara copper coins (ibid., V. 49), Much attention 
has not been paid to the copper coins of Vijayanagar and 
Mr. Panchamukhi's paper will be a valuable help to the 
students of the subject. Vijayanagsra coppper coins bear 
legends either in Nagari or Kannada scripts and the deity 
Hanuman figures prominently upon:them. The coins with 
the legend Kirti were published in IMC. vol. 1, p. 257; 
they were attributed to king Kirtipaladeva, ruling in 
the Gandaki valley in the 12th century by Miss Roma 
Niyogi (ibid., X. 72). Drammas of Vinayakapaladeva of 
the Gurjara Pratihare dynasty wera for the first time 
published by Dr. V. S. Agrawala (ibid., X. 22). They are 
very crude in execution and the legend has to be pieced 
together from several specimens. A hoard of the coins of 
Pratapaditya of Kashmir, found at Rajghat near Banaras, 
was published by Dr. V. S. Agrawala (ibid, X. 31). 
Dr. Altekar has suggested that the coins of this hoard 
with the legend Sri-Prat@pa should be . attributed to 
Jayapida, a grandson of Pratapaditya (ibid, X. 34), who 
was cooperating in the Madhyadefa expedition. A half 
Dramma of the Chandella king Jayavarman was not known 
so far; it was published by: Altekar ‘ibid., IV. 33). A hoard 
of 186 Kashmir coins found near Taxila was described by 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala. They contain na new king or variety 
(ibid., XI. 65). 


A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY 
( MUHAMMADAN COINAGE ) 
F. L. GUPTA 


The earliest study of the Muhammadan coins of India was 
made by an anonymous author of a Persian manuscript entitled 
Laskirat-u-Sakika, which was written in the year 1186 A. H. 
(1772 A.D.) for Nawab Asai-ud-daulah of Awadh. This treatise 
is known from a manuscrip: copy in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
the Museum of Art and Archzeology of the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity. The present copy was prepared, most likely from an 
earlier manuscript, for publication froma printing press at Amrit- 
sar; but we do not know if it was ever published.. This work 
gives an idea of the numismatic knowledge then available. It 
describes the Muslim coinage of India from Subuktgin, the 
Gazanavid ruler of the Punjab down to the Durrani ruler 
Ahmad Shah. Since not many varieties of each ruler are 
mentioned there, it seems that the author included only 
those coins which he had seen himself. At places, there 
are obvious inaccuracies, yet the account is. extremely 
interesting as it describes many coins, which are still 
“unknown from other sources. Whatever be the real merit 
of the work, it shows that people had begun to take interest in 
the collection of coins by that time. RC 
. The real coin-collecting, however, started in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when the civil 
and. military officers of India, took keen interestin it. It 
was in 1833 that, for the first time, a note appeared on Mughal 
coins along with other Indian coins that were presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal! Thereafter, in 1841, a 
paper was published by H.T. Colebrooke on the coins of 
Bengal Sultans found at Howrah? In 1822, H. H. Wilson 
described the coronation silyer medal of the Nawab of Awadh, 
Ghaziuddin Haider along with a brief history of the dynasty. 


In 1844 a priced list of the Pathan and Mughal coins, 
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purchased by the Asiatic Society of Beagalfrom A. Cun- 
ningham, was published." But hardly amy of these may be 
claimed as study in the Indian Muslim numismatics. 


It was only in 1846, that a paper was contributed by 
J. W: Laidlay on th» coins of Bengal Sultans. He 
described and illustrated 24 coins, belongirg to twelve rulers, 
from his own collection and the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal? and threw considerable light on the 
history of Bengal Sultans, about whom very little was known. 


In 1848, E. Thomas, one of the most distinguished 
numismatists of the nineteenth century, entered into the field 
of Indian Muslim numismatics. He began investigation of the 
coins of two series simultaneously. One related to the kings 
of Gazna and the other to the Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 
On the former he published two papers, onein that very 
year and the other in 1852. The first was based on the speci- 
mens in C. Masson's collection? and the information was 
supplemented in the second paper with his studies of the 
coins in Col. Stacy's collection, where he described the 
coins belonging to six rulers, Subuktagin, Ismael, Mahmud, 
Masaud, Madud and Ibrahim and also noticed a coin 
of Bull and Horseman type with the name of Masaud in 
Persian. On the coins of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
Thomas contributed no less than five papers during the years 
1846 to 1848,” and he supplemented them with another paper 
in 1852-53.° The rapid.y increasing accumulation of new and 
very ample material induced Thomas to revise the entire sub- 


....Ject thoroughly, the result of which appeared in a masterly 


e da as The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 
But no sooner than it appeared, new material began to pour in 
as a result of further researches. Thomas, himself, published 
a note, almost immediately after the publication of his work 
and described seven, new coins. Thereafter H. Blochmann 
published five notes ‘between 1870 and 1678 on coins related 
to Sher Shah, Iltutimish, Mubarak Shah Khilji, Mubarak II, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, Muhammac Adil Shah and 
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Firoz Shah IL! In 1871, E. C.'Bayley described a rare coin 
of Firoz Shah Zafar ? In (1913, he :made known the gold 
coin of the usurper Nasiriddin .Khusru? In 1872, Sardar 
Attar Singh published a cóin|! of Alauddin Khilji? During 
the years 1874, 1875.and 1876, J. G;.Delmerick contributed 
descriptions and delineations of a number of new and rare 
Pathan coins? In 1881, he published” the interesting coin 
of Samsuddin Kaimur.® -In 1880, C; R. Stulpnagel added a 
few new coins struck .in the joint. names of -Ghiyasuddin and 
Muinuddin Bin Sam? Then J. Gibbs published some rare 
and new coins of this -series.® In~1881, A. F. R. Hoernle 
described fourteen coins of Iltutimish and his successors, 
which formed part of a hoard found at ‘Gauhati in 1880." 
In 1889, he contributed-a valuable -paper on the copper 
coins of the Suri dynasty™ and in 1899 and 1900 two papers 
on certain coins of Tughlaqs and Suris.* , In 1894, W. Vost 
brought to light some interesting -Suri coins." In 1897, 
W. Haig published a hoard of 136 coins found at Wun in 
Berar belonging to Khiljt-and Tughlaq Sultans. In 1900, 
H. N. Wright, published two papers. under the title 
Addenda ‘to the Serieszof. the coins of the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
and recorded a number— of. coins- that were missing in 
E. Thomas' work. But tHe most zealous contributor to the 
numismatography of—the- Pathan Sultans of Delhi during 
this period was C. [--Rodgers. He -published a detailed 
paper on the silver coins of Suris? güd sübmitted six supple- 
mentary lists to the work of E. Thomas: during the years 
1880 and 1905.5 In these papers he-described and delineated 
a large number of unnoticed and neWly:found coins of the 
Pathan Sultans, ~---— EUR 
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After a lapse of nearly 21 years, the coins of the Bengal 
Sultans again figured iü the Indian numismatography. In 
1862, E. C. Bayley published two small notes on this coinage. 
One related to a coin found at Rajshahi! and the other to 
the coins from the collection of Capt. Stubbs. But it gained 
impetus only after the discovery of an extra-ordinmiy hoard 
of 13,500. silver coins o: Pathan Sultans of Delhi and the 
Sultans of Bengal. It was found in 1863 at Cooch Bihar, in 
the northern Bengal, not far removed from the traditional 
capital of Kante$vara Raja, when a river bank fell during the 
rains. The hoard contained the coins covering a period of 
about one hundred and seven years, upto the end of the 
fourteenth century. Rafndra Lal Mitra published a note on 
this hoard in 1864. He selected coins out of this hoard for the 
Calcutta mint, Asiatic Society of Bengal and Col. C. S. 
Gunthrie. These selections afforded to E. Thomas, the material 
for his invaluable monograph on The Znitial Coinage of 
‘Bengal. Yt was first published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society! and was later reprinted in the Journal 
of the Asiatie Society of Bengal? After an introductory 
éxposition of the Muslim system of coinage, the coins of ten 
Bengal rulers, beginning with ‘Ruknuddin Kai Kaus and ending 
with Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah and those of Nasiruddin 
‘Mahmud Shah and Jalaluddin Razia, the Sultans of Delhi 
were described. An examination of thess coins enabled 
‘Thomas to throw considerable light on the hitherto little 
or vaguely known history ofthe early muslim occupation of 
Bengal extending over a century and a half. However, there 
still remained much to be cleared up. In 1873, he published 
another paper, supplementary to the above, on the basis of 
another hoard of 37 coirs, that was discovered near the fort 
of Bihar) It included a few coins of Ghiyasuddin and 
‘others related to the Lelhi Sultan Iltutimish. Still later, in 
1881, some other obscarities of the Bengal history were 
removed by A. F. R. Hoernle, when a third hoard of 38 
coins was discovered near Gauhati.’ 


In the meanwhile, H. Blochmann examined the collection 
of Asiatic Society of Bergal and a few other individuals and 
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published his results in three valuable papérs that he published 
during the years 1873- 1875 under the' title Zhe Geography 
and History of Bengal) — Here he described a large number 
of coins of eleven Sultans of Bengal and “with their help he 
tried to settle a number-of -disputed or~ obscure points in the 
history of Bengal. Some additional information on the coins 
of Bengal Sultans was afforded by E. Œ Bayley, who in 1873 
‘noticed a coin of Muzaffar Shah? In- 1876, J. G. Delmerick 
described the coins of Bahadur Shah and Husain Shah? 
In 1883 A. R. E. Hoernle discussed aid published the coins 
of Mahmud Shah I and Barbak Shah. In 1896, R. Burn 
brought to light a gold coin of Jalauddin Muhammad Shah. 
Thus by the end of the nineteenth ‘century’ the coins of 
Bengal Sultans became the best ascertained amongst the 
provincial Sultans. 


The coins of the other provincial kingdoms, were only 
casually noticed during the entire nineteenth century, the 
_ period of the growth of Indian numismatography. It appears, 
.. the numismatists either lacked the material or they failed to 
create their interest in them. The discovery of a hoard of 
silver Larins at Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri district in 
1846, led the pioneer numismatist H. H. Wilson to contribute 
:& paper on them under the title Remarks on the So-called 
Fish-hook Money. Then in 1886, C. J. Rodgers wrote a 
paper on the coins of the Muslim kings of Ma’bar.? In 1869, 
H. Blochmann attended to Malwa coinage by publishing a 
gold coin of Ghiyas Shah.’ In 1875 and 1876, J. G. Delmerick 
published two papers under the title Tist of Rare Muhamma- 
dan coins, where he described some coins of the rulers of 
Malwa, Jaunpur, Gulbarga and Kashmir along with the ' coins 
of the Sultans of Delhi and Bengal? E. Thomas had 
published as early as 1864, a paper on the Muslim coins 
current in the markets of Gujarat districts; but coins of the 
Sultans of Gujarat were attended to only in 1889, when E. E. 
Oliver published a paper on them." ‘Detailed notice of the 
coinage of Gujarat was, however, taken by G. P. Taylor. First 
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he published an exharstive paper in 1893, then published 
two papers, relating to coins that had bearings on the geneo- 
logy of the rulers? H. Blochmann was the first to take any 
notice of the coinage of Jaunpur. He published a paper on 
them, based on the ccpper coins that were dug up in Pratap- 
garh district, in 18703 Thereafter, we have it noticed by 
]. G. Delmerick in his papers referred to earlier. In 1881, 
we have two notices oi Jaunpur coinage. One from A. R. F. 
Hoernle and the othe: from R. Mitra. But both of them 
just mention a few coins. The coinage of Kashmir was 
noticed, after DelmericE, by C.J. Rodgers, who published three 
papers on them ; one related to copper and the other to silver 
and the third described a few rare coins of that Sultanate. 
Later, R. B. Whitehead published a note on the gold coins 
of Kashmir.* : 


The coins of the Gazani rulers of Punjab were noticed 
by C. J. Rodgers, who published two notes about them, one in 
1879 and the other in 2881.7 On them we had earlier only 
two articles from the pen of E. Edward. The coinage of 
Arab governors of Sindh remained almost neglected. 


Turning to the Muslim states of the South, we find the 
earliest mention of their coins in R, H.C. Tufnell''s Hints te 
Coin-collectors in Soutkern India, which was published ir 
1889? Only a little earlier, in 1888, O. Codrington had 
published a paper on copper coins of the Bahamani dynasty. 
He published another paper on the coinage of the Bahamani 
dynasty a little later." Another paper on this subject was 
contributed by J. Gibbs. He wrote about the gold and copper 
coins of the Bahamanis.” 


The Mughal numismatics remained unattended during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. We have nothing 
about them during this period, except the two notices about 
the few coins in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, referred to 
above. Only with the beginning of the third quarter, 
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was some attention paid to this branch of the Muslim 
numismatics. In 1850, Ra endra Lal Mitra gave a note on 
the Mughal coins presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by Mr. Gubbins} Then ir 1864, he published a paper on 
the zodiacal rupees of Jehangir.2 This was followed by 
three papers by H. Blochmann; one on the coins of Jahangir 
of Lahore mint, published in 1869 ;? the other on a coin of 
Bedar Bakht in 1871,4 snd the third on a silver coin of 
Shahjahan Il in 1876.5 The latter two are mere notices. 
During the last quarter of the century, we find numismatists 
taking more interest in tke Mughal coins. C.J. Rodgers, 
with his usual zeal for each and every coin, of whatever 
period it might be, came forward with his first paper on the 
copper coins of Akbar in 18805 and after that he wrote 
several papers relating to the coins of Akbar, Jahangir, 
Aurangzeb, Shuja, Murad, and Azamshah.’, J. Gibbs, in 
1883, brought to light the ggantic Mughal coins of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb? and gave an interesting paper on the 
zodiacal gold and silver coias of Jahangir.’ J. C. Delmerick 
wrote two notes in 1884, ore on the silver coins of Dawar 
Baksh” and the other or a gold coin of Kam Baksh.” In 
1895, W. Vost wrote an interesting paper on the Mughal mint 
Dogam, and in 1898, W Irvine discussed the mint rules 
of the Mughals based on a manuscript dated 1126 A. H.'? 


All the while during th.s century, there were a number of 
. coin-collectors amongst the =nglish officers of the East India 
Company, scattered all over the country. Most of them, 
when they retired from seiv:ce and went back to their homes, 
passed on their collection: of Indian coins to the British 
Museum. As such, the British Museum had accumulated a 
rich treasure of Indian coins. S. Lane-poole, took ‘upon 
himself to systematically examine all the coins of the Muslim 

period and prepare their exhcustive catalogues. He produced 
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between the years 1875 and 1892 a number of catalogues on 
Oriental and Indian coirs. While in one of he volumes on the 
Oriental coins,- he dealt with the Gazanavid coins of' the Punjab, 
he published three volumes exclusively on Indian coins. The 
first of this series was published in 1881 and related to the 
coinage of the Sultans of Delhi; the second volume saw the 
light next year, in 1885, and dealt with the various Sultanates. 
The third volume was published in 1892, after the lapse of 
seven years, and dealt with the Mughal coins. 


Hardly had Lane-poole finished his work, when the great 
numismatist C. J. Rodg2rs came forward with a long chain of 
catalogues in 1891. He had a very rich personal collection 
of the Indian coins belonging to all periods of Indian history 
and almost of all the dynasties. When this collection was 
purchased by the Punja> Government for the Lahore Museum, 
he undertook upon himself the preparation of catalogues 
on behalf of the Government; anl in course of 
time he published five volumes. The frst one, which was 
published in 1891 was a general catalogue and contained the 
coins of almost all series, ancient and medieval, and included 
even foreign coins. In 1894, he published two volumes, one 
dealing exclusively with the Mughal coins and the other with 
all the other Indian Muslim coins. The remaining two volumes 
were published the next year in 1895 and one of them related 
to very miscellaneous coins, and it include some Muslim coins. 


C. J. Rodgers also undertook the preparation of the 
catalogues of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcitta, and 
brought out four volumes during the years 1893-1896. The 
first volume related to the Sultans of Delhi and their contem- 
poraries of Bengal, Gujarat, Jaunpur, Malwa, Deccan and 
Kaslimir. The second volume contained the coins of the 
Mughals,. East India Company and the native states. The 
remaining two volumes were related mostly to the ancient 
coins of India. 


With the advent of the twentietE century, the Indian 
numismatography entered into a new era. The publication of 
the coin-catalogues recerred to above, an independent publi- 
cation of Numismatic Supplements in 1904 associated with 
the Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the foundation of 
the Numismatic Society of India in 1910, gave new impetus to 
coin-collectors and numismatists. The cetalogues placed at 
their disposal, necessary material about the Indian coins ; the 
Numismatic Supplemen:s gave them forum to express their 
views and discuss their coins; and the Society co-ordinated 
the scattered forces of the numismatists and coin-collectors. 
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All this gave a great filip to the Indian numismatics. So 
long the writing on coins was exclusively confined to the 
European civil and military officers, but from now onwards, 
the Indian coin-collectorz also came forward and placed their 
rarities of coins before us. 


The new band of numismatic workers, that cropped up 
during this century, coztinued on the one hand to publish. 
new and rare coins that came tc their notice, and on the other, 
they also published from time to time catalogues and long 
articles, assessing what Ead beea known or discovered. Some 
attempts were also made to interpret the coins in terms 
af history and use them as source material. But unfortunately 
this aspect of numismatography did not find much encourage- 
ment at the hands of historians. The historians never cared 
for the coins of the mecieval period as they had before them 
vast amount of written material on the history.. However, 
what has been done or azhieved during the last sixty years of 
the present century in the Indian Muslim numismatography 
may be summed up as fcllows : 


Early Muslim Rulers 


The coins of the Gaznavid rulers of the Punjab 
and of the Arab Governors of Sindh remained more or 
less where C. J. Rodgers and E. Thomas had left in 
their respective field. We have only two small papers 
on the tiny silver coins of the Arab Governors of 
Sindh; one by W. Vast! and the other by B. N. Reu,? 
who examined a few coins from some hoards found in the 
. Ajmer- Marwar area. A few  Gaznavid coins found at 
Loni in Punjab are mentioned by O. Prufer? The bi-lingual 
Tanka of Mahmud Gazni, which bears the Kalima etc. in 
Arabic on oneside aud the same translated into Sanskrit, 
written ia Nagaii, on ths other, was dealt by K.N. Dikshit? 
and then by V. S. Agrawala The former attempted to read 
the Nagari legend, waile the latter distinguished two 
varieties of the coin, based cn the difference in the Nagari 
legend aud discussed the implications- and meanings of the 
terms used in the Sanskrit legend: The most notable event 
in the numismatography of this series of coins is the discovery 
of a gold coin of Muhammad Gazni by C. R. Singhalin the 
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collection of the Prince of Wales Museum.? It bears an interest- 
ing marginal legend, mesning ‘This dinnar (is struck) for the 
cities (subdued) during the holy war against India. It is dated 
397 A.H. Singhal, while publishing this coin, also discussed its 
historical implications. However, what is known today about 
the coinage of these two series is meagre. Much attention is 
needed to them, particularly to the coins of the Arabs of 
Sindh; a number of hocrds of these coins are lying unstudied 
in the Museums at Jodhpur and Udaipur. 


Sultans of Delhi 


During the early part of this century, E. Thomas’ The 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi was the starting point 
for the study of the coirs of the Sultans of Delhi. So, whoso- 
ever worked on this co'n series, his attempt was mostly to 
bring to light such ccins, which were not mentioned there. 
The coins, thus publshed, either disclosed a new date, 
not mentioned in th» Chronicle, or the name of a 
new mint and, in rare cases, rulers, who were not 
known earlier. At times, contents of the hoaids of the coins 
of these rulers were cCescribed; H.N. Wright ‘had already 
published two papers in 1900, describing some unnoticed 
coins? Now he published five papers within a period of fifteen 
years. One related to the coin of Ghiyasuddin Balban of 
Sultanpur mint, other to a coin of Muhammad Tughlaq of 
Daulatabad mint. In one paper he described a hoard of 
110 coins found at village Belbari in Malda district which 
contained the Suri coins along with the two coins of Nasarat 
Shah of Bengal? Some small denominational coins of the 
Delhi Sultans were the subject of one paper.? In another of his 
papers he came with the suggestion that the gold coin bearing 
the date 727 minted a: Delhi, which was earlier considered 
to be freak, was really zhe coin of Muhammad bin Tughalaq 
issued in the memory of hisfather? During this period, in 
1907, he published the Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Vol. ID), which dealt with the Muhain- 
madan series and included the coins of the Sultans of Delhi 
and the six other contemporary Sultanates, With a very 
brief introduction, he described the coins properly classified. 
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This was an advancement over the Catalogues of Rodgers 
which were more in the nature of inventories. G. B. 
Bleazby contributed fouc notes in 1904, dealing with 
the coins of Samsaddin Kayamurs (Delhi mint), Shihabuddin 
Umar, Muhammad TugHaq (Lakhnauti mint)? a silver 
coin of Firoz Shah III (whch are still extremely rare) and 
a square silver rupee of Sher Shah (another rarity)4 In 
1907, R. Burn described a aoard of 85 coins found in Murshi- 
dabad district, which cortained Delhi and Bengal coins.’ 
Thereafter this distinguisFed numismatist wrote about the 
Pathan coins only in or atout 1933, when he contributed a 
paper relating to Muhammad Tughlaq's forced coinage to 
' emend the early reading of ts legend.’ 


In 1910, J. Allan publi:hed the gold and silver coins of 
this series, which were adced to the British Museum after the 
publication of its Catalogue n 1885. The same year, R. B. 
Whitehead brought to lizht some rare coins of Balban, 
Samsuddin Mahmud Shal, Muhammad bin Tughlaq, Firoz 
Shah Zafar and Muhammad bin Firoz.’ The next year, in 
two papers, he dealt wit the coins of Samsuddin Mahmud 
Shah and attempted to identify the ruler bearing this name.? 
J. Gibbs published some rare and unpublished coins of the 
. Pathans.? Then came H Nevill in 1912 and held the field 
till 1921. During this period he contributed nine articles. 
In four of them, he described new and rare coins of Tughlaq, 
Saiyad and Lodi dynasties?! One of his papers related to a 
hoard of 5000 billon coms of Sikandar Lodi, found at 
Hardoi’? In another paper, he identified the Suri mint 
Shahgarh;? the third dealt with the coinage and history 
of Firoz Shah Zafar, sor of Firoz Shah. The other two 
articles, which he contributed in 1921, are the most important 
contributions of the author. Ia one for the first time he dealt 
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exhaustively on the mint-towns of the Delhi Sultans’ and 
in the other their cu-rency. In the latter paper, Nevill 
discussed the denominazional value, the proportionate alloy 
of silver and copper anc the weight of billon and copper coins 
of the Pathans. In 1924, he, jointly with H, N. Wright, 
contributed another valuable paper on the Metrology of 
thesé coins.? 


In 1915, Panna Lal published a rupee of Alam Shah! 
and R. D. Banerji, in 1916, brought to light some coins of Sher 
Shah showing new verielies and bearing new mint-names 
—Panduah, Chunar and Kalpi? In 1921, H. M. Whittel 
presented a complete list of the coins of Muhammad ' 
Tughlag.® In 1922, Prayag Dayal published a silver coin of 
Qutubuddin Mubarak cf Darul-Islam mint Then in 1627, 
R. M. Antani gave a note on a small coin of Sher Shah of 
Agra mint dated 948 A.H.% In 1929, Durga Prasad 
brought to light, a silver coin struck in Nepal in the name of 
Alauddin Khilji,? a mest notable discovery. The same year, 
H. E. Stapleton described a hoard of 182 coins of Bengal and 
Suri kings found at Raipara in Dacca Gistrict.? The same 
year, S. H. Hodivala discussed the coin-nomenclature Shash- 
kani or Shashgani.! 


In 1925, Prayag Dayal brought out the Catalogue of the 
Coins of Sultans of Delhi in the Lucknow Museum. This was 
an important contribution in the field, as it brought together 
the coins of all the Sultans of Delhi at one place, But since 
it is not a corpus, it does not contain exhaustive material, 
It was only in 1936, that the entire numismatic material, 
known til then, was put together by H.N. Wright in 
his work entitled The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Delhi. Though the ntcleus of this work is author's own 
collection of the coins cf Delhi Sultans, which he had formed 
during the years 1894 and 1924 and was later acquired by ' 
the Director General of Archaeology in India for Delhi 
Museum, it has covered a much wider field. All the 
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reéorded coins of this series as well as a number of unpubli- 
shed coins from various collections, to which the author had 
access, are also included. Thus it is a complete inventory 
of the types and varieties of the coinage of Delhi Sultanate 
with relevant informations about them. With the publication 
of this work, Thomas’ work became obsolete. . : 


But this work also cannot be claimed as complete 
and final. After its publication, a number of new 
coins were discovered. C. R. Singhal brought to light a 
quarter rupee! and a i[20th pice of Sker Shah, a billon 
coin of Mahmud, son of Muhammad bin Sam’, a gold. coin 
of Razia, a gold coin of Muhammad Tughlaq of Tughalaqabad 
mint, a gold coin of Iqbal Shah, a ruler unknown from 
other sources, and a mintless gold coin of Sher Shah. 
P. S. Tarapore published a gold coin of Ruknuddin Ibrahim,’ 
small denominational copper coins of Jalaluddin Firuz H 
and Nasiruddin Khusru and a half rupee of Islam Shah. 
A hoard of gold coins was published by A. S. Alteker, which 
included a coin of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah along with the 
coins of the Yadavas of Devagiri A freak gold coin of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq was noticed by S. A.-Shere.® 


Some interesting discussions on problems arising out of 
some of the coins of this series also found the attention of 
some of the scholars. S. H. Hodivala discussed the question 
of the identity of Samsuddin Mahmud Shah;* H. Kaus, 
the title Hazarat of the Sultanpur mint. Coin bearing the 
name of Prithviraj on one side and of Muhammad bin Sam 
on the other drew the attention of Kunwar Devisingh” 
and provoked a lively discussion in which P. L. Gupta,” 
D. C. Sircar,8 A. S. Alteker/ and Dasharatha Sharma? 
participated. 
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However, the most notable event in the numismatography 
of this series, is the discovery of a treatise Duvva-Parikkha, 
an Apabhraméga work of Thakkura Phert, the mint master of 
the Delhi mint during the reigns of Khiljis.  Thakkura 
Pheri was a: person endowed with great scholarship, 
practical commonsense and experience. His treatise is known 
from a single manuscript comprising six scientific texts 
written by the same author, now in the possession of 
‘Agarchand Nahta of Bikaner. The Duvva-Parikkha, datcd 
V.S. 1375 (1310 A. D) records  faithful:y the coins 
that were being received and accepted in the mint for 
conversion into new mcney and the coins that wére being 
minted in his mint during the reigns of Alauddia Muhammad 
Khilji and Qutubuddin Mubarak Khilji. He has listed about 
200 coins of ,various dynasties and localities, that were then 
current in the market and cover the peiiod cf about two 
centuries that preceded the Khilji rule. Here the metals of 
the coins, their relative exchange value and the exact content 
of metal in alloy is tebulated. But far more important to 
the numismatists of the Sultanate period is the last portion of 
the work, which mentions the pre-Khilji Delhi coins and the 
Khilji issues, for which, he was himself responsible. It 
reveals many facts that were unknown till now and produces 
such material that necessitates the revision of many views 
regarding the metrology, denomination anc other allied topics 
of the Delhi coinage. The work is still unpublished but 
this portion has been 3escribed and discussed by me in the 
Journal of the Numismasie Society of India. 


Provincial Sultans 


During this period, no notice seems to have been taken 
of the coins of Sultans of Kashmir. Jaunpur coinage was 
touched only by two numismatists. In 1915, H. R. Nevill 
described a copper coin which was til then unknown. In 
1922, H. M. Whittel published an exhaustive paper on the 
coinage of Jaunpur, giving all details known till then.? 
Thereafter, it seems, the subject was forgctten. Bengal 
coinage, however, con-inued to attract the numismatists 
who brought to light from time to time new material and 
also discussed the historical implications of Bengal coinage. 
Among the new material, there were not much of new types 
or varieties; mostly these were the discoveries of hoards. 
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In 1904, R. Burn published a gold freak bearing the legend of 
Mahmud I on one side and that of Mahmud II on the other.! 
In 1907, he published a hozrd of 85 coins from Murshidabad,- 
which included the coins cf Ruknuddin, Kai Kaus, Bughda 
Shah, Bahadur Shah, Alauddin Alishah, Sikandar Shah son 
of Ilyas Shah? Then R. D. Banerji published gold coins òf- 
Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shak and Giyasuddin Mahmud Shah in: 
19118 and 1919 respectively:! In between, he published a 
silver coin in 1914 as belorzing tv -Jalaluddin Mahmud Shah, 
which subsequéntly proved to be the issue of Bahamani dynasty. 
In 1912, H. R. Nevill described billon coin of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah? and brought to light a hoard of 100 silver 
coins from Khulna in 1315 Then in 1922, N. K. Bhatta- 
shali published a monograph entitled Coins and Chronology of 
the Barly Independent Swutans of Bengal. This monograph, 
though based on the find of a hoard, included earlier material 
also and dealt the subject exhaustively. Thereafter in 1929, 
P. Thorburn published a silver coin of Ghiyasuddin Iwaz.? 
Shamsuddin Ahmad publisaed a rare copper coin of Barbak 
Shah, which was found at Saur.® Then in 1939, he described 
a hoard of 20 coins from Bardwan' and in 1943, another 
hoard of 72 coins from Kama.“ In 1945, S. A. Shere brought 
to light a hoard of 18 goH coins found in Shahabad district 
(Bihar); it included? 8 ccins of Bengal Sultans—Nasirüddin 
Mahmud Shah II and Alanudin Husain Shah.” By this time 
the publication of the coins of Bengal Sultans almost 
exhausted and now the scholars looked at them as the source 
of history. In 1947, N. E., Sanyal discussed the date of the 
Restoration of the House of Ilyas Shah.? Then in 1954, 
A. H. Dani raised the question whether Ghyathuddin Iwad- 
Khilji had received any investure from the Khalifa. A year: 
later A, Karim touchel he same subject under the title 
‘Khalifa as recognised in he coins of Bengal Sultans'J5 In. 
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1956, he' discussed the relation of Sultan Samsuddin Firoz 
Shah with his children He gave a note on the mints 
Nasaratabad and Mvzafarrabad in 1957.2 In 1959, he 
discussed the coins of Mughith-al-din Yuzbak and showed that 
they were issued to commemorate the victory over Nadiya and 
Mandaran? In 1959, A. Karim described 5 coins from a. 
hoard found in Darbhanga district. Lately he hag discussed 
the problem of the rebelion of Iwaz and the Bengal issues 
of Iltutimish.4 Hasan Shah’s expedition agaist Kamrup 
has been discussed by M. R. Tarafdar. However, the 
most notable activity in the numismatography of Bengal is the 
publication of the Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal in 
19609 by A.- Karim. Here the author has compiled the 
results of the contribution of the earlier numismatjsts. 


of the issuing Sultan. In 1915, he published another paper 
on the same subject and dealt with the coins af Ahmad I? 


In 1911, A. Master pubished two rare coins of Mabmud I 
dated 874 and 878.9 Then in 1926, he dealt with the coinage 
of the Gujarat Sultans in detail and discussed the title and 
inscriptions found on these coins.) It was followed by an 
article from S H. Hocivala, who described a number of 
unpublished coins anc discussed the metrolegy of this 
coinage? In another peper, he succecded in attributing the 
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copper coins bearing the title Shah-i-Hind, which were earlier 
thought to be the coins of Humayun the Mughal ruler, to 
Bahadur Shah of this dynasty. A little earlier, T. B. 
Horwood had published a coin bearing the name Muzaffar 
Shah bia Muhammad Shah and the mint Mandu with date 
963. He doubtfully suggested it to belong to Muzaffar II? 
Then K.N. Dikshi: brought to light two coins of Muzaffar I 
of Mustafabad mint dated 926 and 932; The numismato- 
graphy of Gujarat Sultans took a great stride only when 
C. R. Singhal examined a hoard of 6100 copper coins of these 
Sultans found in 1923 at Marol (Bombay) He described 
them first in a paper.! Thereafter he undertook the study of 
the coins of Gujarat Sultans and in 1934 published a paper 
on some unknown miats and next year he brought out his 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Sulians of Gujarat in the Prince of 
Wales Museum. It includes not only the coins of the Prince 
of Wales Museum but also those which are unrepresented 
there but are known in other collections. Itis a kind of 
corpus on this series. Singhal had been writing on the 
subject from time to time and bringing out the new material 
that came to his notice. He published a Muhar of Mahmud 
Begda of Muhammadabad «f Champaner mint,‘ silver 
coin of Sikandar Shah, a silver coin of Mahmud Shah II 
dated 932.8 He also published a copper coin which he at 
first thought to be of Muhammad Shah H but later assigned 
it to Ahmad IL? His latest contribution deals with a 
hoard of gold coins oi these Sultans. Prior to the find of 
this hoard, gold coins of this Sultanate were scarce, .R. Burn 
wrote an article in 1939 to discuss the geneology of Ahmad 
Shah III; in 1947, P. S. Tarapore wrote a note to bring to 
notice coins of Sikandar Shah.? The only other paper on 
the coinage of this series is from B. L. Mankad, which deals 
with three coins from Taleja but adds nothing new. 
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The coinage of Malwa came to the focus of. the numisma- 
tists when, in 1904, L. Whiteking published a long paper 
dealing exhaustively with the history and coinage of Malwa.’ 
Vet not much has been written about this series. In 1913.14, 
R.D. Banerji described silver coins of Mahmud Shah II 
which were found in hoard at Dewas (Junior! In 1932, 
H. Nelson Wright brought an addenda to the Malwa coinage 
based on the find of 3000 copper coins in Hoshangabad 
district? Later he brought out a supplement to Whiteking’s 
work, where he included new material from his own collection 
and the collections of the British Museum, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, State Museum, Lucknow and S. T. M. Hamilton 
and P. Thorburn. This was later, in 1937, re-supplemented 
with some new material by C. R. Singhal.’ He described 
à number of unpublished coins. In 1939, he brought to light 
a gold coin of Mahamud Shah Khilji datec 849." j 


The coins of Faruqi Sultan of Khandesh are more or less 
neglected. C. R. Singhal assigns a few copper coins to Nasir 
Shah Farugi, which he had once attributed to: Nasir Shah 
of Gujarat? and then to Nasir Khan of Kalpi? Bahadur 
Shah is another ruler o? this dynasty, to whom Singhal has 
attributed some coins.? These are those coins which he 
hád earlier attributed doubtfully to Qadir Shah of Malwa,” 
and-M, K. Thakore, discgreeing with him, thought them to be 
the coins of Muhammad Shah or Mubarak Shah sons of Adil 
Shah.? It is essential that some of our mumismatists attend 
to this series. 


Now coming to Deccan, the coinage of the Bahamanis 
attracted the attention af R. Burn in 1905, when he brought to 
light some unnoticed ccins of Firoz Shah, Ahmad Shah I and 
Il, Humayun Shah, Nizam Shah and Muhammed Shah from 
& hoard of 869 copper coins found in Buldana District. 
Then in 1908, F. J. Thanawala described some interesting 
silver coins of. Bahamen Shah, Muhammad Shah 1 and Il, 
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Daud Shah, Firuz Shah, Ahmad Shah II and Mahmud Shah 
and copper coins of Waliullah and Karimullah. In 1913, 
C. J. Brown described two hoards of: Bahamani copper coins 
from Bhandara district, one of 196 and the other of 600 coins? 
In 1918, H. M. Whittel discussed: the reign of Alauddin 
Bahaman Shah on the basis of coins? In 1923, he brought 
out an exhaustive cazalogue describing 66 coins of the 
Bahamani rulers, wita a bibliography of the published 
material^ This was the first attempt to put together the 
material of Bahamani rumismatography. In 1939, Muhammad 
Ismail described a gold coin of Humayun Shah Alim? In 
the same year, M. A. Suboor pointed out to a number of 
erroneous statements of Farishta on the basis of the numisma- 
tic material? Then P. S. Tarapore published in 1930 a 
silver coin bearing the name Ghyasuddin Tehmatan Shah 
dated 799 A. H. issued from Ahsanabad mint This coin 
evoked a controversy. ©. R. Singhal doubted the reading of 
the name as Tahmatan Shah and suggested it to be the coin 
of the 6th ruler of the dynasty Ghyasuddin Bahaman Shah.’ 
Tarapore reinstated his views in two rejoinders, once in 1942? 
and for the second time in 1954.? This is supplemented by 
two notes, one by G. Yazdani and the other by V.S. 
Agrawala, where Tarapore’s reading of the name is held valid. 
In 1935, E. E. Speight published a corpus of the Bahamani 
coins, incorporating all the known varieties and types of the 
Bahamani coinage." Since then, P. S. Tarapore,? C, R. 
Singhal," Hurmuz Kans, A. H. Siddiqi? and Dinkar Rao! 
have published a number of coins that are missing from the 
corpus of E. E. Speight.. Notes by P.S. Tarapore" and 

H. K. Sherwani’ on the Fathabad mint may also be noticed 
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in this connection. However, most noteworthy in the field of 
Bahamani numismatography are the works of. H. K. Sherwani. 
He published an article entitled “Bahamani Coinage as a 
source of Deccan History” emphasizing the importance of these 
coins as source materia? and himself utilised this material 
very ably in his book entitled Bahamanis. Probably this is the 
first and the only work ca medieval Indian history, where the 
coinage has found prominent place as source material, 


The coins of the Sultanates that arose on the ruins of 
Bahamani kingdom have. not received much attention as yet. 
G. P. Taylor wrote two articles about the Adil Shahi coinage 
in 1910, one relating to Copper coins? and the other to silver 
Larins ;? next year he wrote about three gold coins of 
Muhammad Adil Shah.* Then in 1921, T. Sreenivas brought 
to light a fourth specimen of the gold coin of Muhammad 
Adil Shah that Tayler had published? Then in 1922, 
Muhammad Ismail in zwo small notes discussed the epithet 
abla-balz found on the copper coins of Ibrahim Adil Shah I.° 
In 1925, he noticed fo-r gold coins of Muhammad Adil Shah 
discovered in the Bijapur district! This is all that we 
had till 1954, when wz heard again about Adil Shahi numis- 
matics from G. H, K-are. He brought out some in- 
formation about the gold. coins of Muhammad Adil Shah .from 
various sources. The Nizam Shahi coins were singularly 
discribed by F.J. Thanwala in 1905.° Since then, nothing has 
been heard about it. There is much to be done for this series of 
coins. Qutb Shahi coins of Golconda had no better position 
in the numismatography of Indian coins till recently. In 1908, 
R. Burn had published a find of 3800 copper coins in Wun 
(Berar) which included coins dated 1068 and 1095 A. H. 
. having similar legends.? He had assigned them to Abdulla 
Qutb Shah and Abul Hasan. Thereafter only in 1943, we 
have a paper from P. M. Joshi, where he has described the 
coins current in Golconda kingdom,” but there is nothing 
particularly about the Qutb Shahi coinsinit. In 1955 and 

1960, Hurmuz Kaus published three valuable articles about the 
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Qutb Shahi coins where ae described a number of coins.? 
In 1958, Dinkar Rao decribed a copper coin of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah? The most important contribution in 
this field has recently cone from Muhammad Abdul Wali 
Khan, who has publishel this year a monograph entitl- 
ed Qutub Shahi Coins -n the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum. In it, he bas Srought together all the available 
material on the subject alang with 385 coins from the Museum 
collection. This fulfills the need of a corpus to a great extent. 
Lately Dinkar Rao has pulished a copper coin? Lastly, the 
Barid Shahi coins of Bidar have so far been noticed only by. 
Hurmuz Kaus‘ and Dinkar Rao. i 


The coinage of the Sulfans of Ma’bar was first noticed 
by C. J. Rodgers. Then n 1909, E. Hultzch, incorporating 
all previous information about this coinage, described the 
copper coins? Thereafter, Desikachari and Rangachari 
brought to light 25 silver end copper unpublished coins from 
four different collections.” Lately, a gold coin of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud was added to the list of known coins by C. R. 
Singhal.® 


Mughals 


Though the coinage of the Mughal dynasty did not 
attract the scholars of the nineteenth century, it has had 
the attention of the largest number of numismatists and coin- 
collectors during all these 7ears of the twentieth century, and 
the largest number of papers have been contributed about 
it. However, the numismatography of this period is mostly 
confined to publishing the coins of the new dates 
and mints, Every com-collector who found a coin 
bearing a mint name or date not known to hin, 
came out witha note. It is not possible to enumerate all 
these publications here? Suffice it is to say here that 
these notes necessitated from time to time the publication 
of the mint lists. The first list was prepared by R. Burn 
just in the beginning of the century.” He tabulated the list 
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of the Mughal mints shcwing the name of mints which worked 
for gold, silver and copper under each Mughal ruler. In 1904, ` 
Codrington published the Manual of Musalman Numismatiss. 
There, he also listed the Mughal mints G. P. Taylor came 
out immediately with a review of these two ists! ‘and in 
1905, ¿he published his own list? where he named 
191 mints, of which some had double names, whose 
inclusion swelled the number to 222. Taylor did 
not include 24 names that were in Codrington's list as he 
had himself not seen coins of those mints. About eight of 
them, he expressed his doubts, and for the remaining, he 
accepted the possibility of their existence. Thus including 
these 16 mints, they zumbered 238. In 1912, R. B. White- 
head came out with & new list which included only 221 
mints? He omitted a number of mints for various reasons 
but at the same time. he included a few new rames. Next 
year, G. P. Taylor published a complimentary list to it. 
Then in 1914, Whitehead himself published a supplement 
to his earlier list, wkerein he made certain corrections 
and added a few new names. Thereafter, there 
was a lul. In 1953, C. R. Singhal came out with 
a list? which was based on the original list cf Whitehead 
and also included the mint-names that had ccme to light 
since then. S. H. Hodivala, in an interesting article, drew 
our attention to Abul Fazl’s inventory of Akbar’s mint and 
attempted to correlate it with the existing numismatic 
material! A cumulative study of the mint-towns of Akbar 
was recently made by me? wherein I have showr that though 
no less than 86 mint-towns of Akbar are known, not 
more than four or fve for gold and about eight for 
silver worked at a time. Most of the mint-towns are really 
camp-mints or army mints. The result brought out by this 
study necessitates the scrutiny of the entire mint list of 
the Mughals to cull their real historical significance. 


Another direction, in which the work was done in 
the Mughal numismatics, is the geographical idertification of 
‘the mint-towns, known from the coins. But only a few 
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scholars have attended to it. The largest contribution on 
this topic has come from the pen of S. H. Hodivala. He has 
tried to locate the mint places, correct the reading of the 
mint names and also discussed the historical importance, 
where it was necessary.  Hodivala also studied the 
metrology and the terminology of Mughal coins and discussed 
such terms like Tankis (of Akbar), Muradi Tanka, Nurjahani 
(in Mandu couplet of Jahangir’s coins) Dirham-i-Sharai, 
Aurangzeb's Dam and the heavy rupees of Shah Alam I.. 
Gujarat Mahmudis were discussed by A. Master? 


Desides these, S. H. Hodivala brought out the literary 
material to the aid of the Mughal numismatics and showed 
a new field. He discussed a number of topics relating 
to Mughal numismatics in the light of literary material 
in a collection of essays entitled Historical Studies in 
Mughal Numismatics aud also in some of his stray articles 
Yet no serious notice has so far been taken of the historical 
aspects of the Mughal coins and their contribution to historical 
knowledge. i 


However, some of the numismatists realised the neceessitý 
of bringing together the coins published from each mint: 
In this direction, G. P. Taylor took initiative and he püblished 
the coins of Ahmadabad,’ Surat,’ Junagarh,? and 
Cambay.® C.J. Brown brought the coins of Lucknow at 
one place. But thereafter the enthusiasm in this direction 
appear to have ceased. 


Along with these, during this period, no less than three 
Catalogues were published on Mughal coins: one in 1908. 
by H. N. Wright on tke coins in the Indian Museum; the 
other in 1914 by R. B. Whitehead on the coins in the Lahore 
Museum and the third in £920 by C. J. Brown on the coins 
in the Lucknow Museum. Thereafter, in 1939, Samsuddin 
Ahmad brought out a Supplementary Catalogue of the Indian 
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Museum coins, A pamphlet-like supplementary list was also 
published of the coins af Lucknow Museum. ~ oe 


During all this period of Muslim domination in 
India, there were still some Hindu rulers, who had issued their 
own coins. . But these coins have not drawn adequate attention 
of the scholars. We know that Mewar was issuing its own 
coins from the very early times. About them Cunningham 
has mentioned in the Coins of Medieval India; but only recently 
we had two papers on some coins of this series. One is written 
by S. L. Katare! and the other by R.G. Tiwari? The 
coins of Mithila found notice with the publication of the coins 
of Siva Simha by R. D. Banerji in 1913* but on them only 
recently Upendra Thakur wrote a paper. Silver coins of 
Bhairava Simha have ako come to light only recently. These 
coins were first published by R. K. Chaudhry as the coins of 
Ramabhadra, then D. C. Sircar attributed them correctly. 
Bengal also had some Hindu kings who issued their 
own coins. The coins of Mahendra Deva and Danujamardana 
Deva were first described by R. D. Banerji in 1911-12 ;? 
but details about them were brought out by H. E. Stapleton 
in 1930.2 The coins of Assam, however, had drawn some 
attention of the scholars. Earliest attention was paid to 
these coins by E. A. Gait, who in 1875 published six coins 
of the Ahom rulers? and in 1895, 10 coins of Jaintia. The 
same year G. A. Grierson published thiee coins, one of 
Raghunarayan, one of Koch dynasty and the third of 
Sharma-Manikyadeva cf  Tipparah.? In 1904, P.-R. T. 
Gurdon published a coin of Siva Simha of the Ahom 
dynasty.” Then in 1969, J. Allan brought a detailed paper 
on the coins of Ahom dynasty" and in 1910, H. E. Stapletori 
described these coins in further detai.“ A.W. Bothom 
wrote three papers, one on the coins of Kachari? other 
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of fayantia, and the third on an Ahom coin dated Saka 
15703 In 1913-14, R. D. Banerji described 10 coins of 
Tipparal? and in 1918 he published a coin from the Indian 
Museum and attributed it to Guru Govinda of Sylhet.‘ 
This coin was later shown by N K. Bhattashali to be the coin 
of Govinda-Manikya of Tipparah? Thereafter in 1935 
Stapleton described the Countess Amhersty collection of 
Assamese coins. A gold coin of Gaurinath Simha was 
brought to light in 1956" and lately A. Karim has published 
àn interesting coin of this series.? 


Lastly, it may be pointed out that through trade, coins 
of other countries had been coming to India during this period 
also ; and hoards of these coins are occasionally found. But 
unfortunately little attention is paid to them. So far as we are 
aware, only one hoard of such coins, which was found in 1882 
in Bhroach and included the coins of Genoa, Venice, Egypt, 
Armenia and Persia, was published by O. Codrington.? 
Later, an Abbassid coin discovered during excavations at 
Paharpur was noticed by K. N. Dikshit. Venician gold 
coins were found recently along with the coins of Gujarat 
Sultans but they have been igncred.!! 


To sum up the above resumé, it would not be wrong to 
ysa that whatever work has been done so far in the Medieval 
Indian numismatography, it is primarily confined to the bringing 
of coins into light. Little has been done to present them in 
the form of the source material for history. Most likely for 
this reason, the historians never took interest in this subject and 
the interest, in the absence of private coin-collectors, is fading 
day by day and hardly any new generation of numismatists 
is coming up to take up further work in this branch. It is 
-therefore essential that we should pause for a while and 
assess the value of all the numismatic material that we have 
before us as material for history, and focus the attention 
of historians to their importance. Once the historians realise 
the value of the coins for their study, the medieval Indian 
numismatics is bound to take new turn. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY -- 
( SOUTE INDIAN COINAGE ) S 
P. L. GUPTA 


The South Indian numismatography begins with W. 
Elliot, who published two papers in 1853 under the title 
“Numismatic Gleaning2’.! In the first paper, he described 
112 coins, which included Punch-marked coins end ‘the coins 
ofthe Satavahanas aloag with a few coins, which are now 
included under South Indian Coinage. In the second paper, 
he described the PuriKushana coins of Orissa and coins 
bearing the figure of boar and attributed them to the | 
Chalukya dynasty. In 1883, G. Bidie described in a paper, 
which was later published in the form of a pamphlet, 
the coins called Pagoda or Varaha.* He classiied them into 
twelve varieties, as Buddhist, Chalukya, Nolambavadi, 
Gajapati, Liügàyat, Vijayanagar, Gandikota, Chitaldoorg, 
- ‘Travancore, E. I. Co, Adoni and Mysore. R. H. C. Tufnell, 
in 1885, wrote a pape: describing 35 Fanams of his own 
collection, which were issued from Mysore, Calicut, Madura 
etc) The same year, he wrote an important paper under 
the title Hints to Csin-collectors in South India.* This 
was republished in bcok form in 1889. It is more or less 
a resume of the South Indian numismalography till then. 
While this paper was stillin press in 1885, W. Elliot came 
out with his book Coins of Southern India where he brought 
together in one place all his information about the South 
Indian coins. This book still holds the field as the main 
source of our knowledge about this coinage, though it 
has become obsolete in many respects. In 1882, J. Gibbs 
published a Ramatanki® and later submitted a paper on 
the Ramatankis, where he described 13 of them and suggested 
that they were issued by the Svamis of different temples of 
South India for the wo-ship of the gods in their respective 
shrines The other paper on South ludian coinage was 
published in 1887-88 b7 J. E. Tracy under the title Pandyan 
Coins, where he described 15 copper coins found in Madura 
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district. A booklet entitled Coins of Tinnevelly by E. Loven- 
thol is another important contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the South Indian numismatography. 


During the twentieth century, the South Indian numis- 
matography drew the attention of Indian numismatists; yet 
not much has been done in this direction. R.S. R. Ayangar, 
is one, who took up the South Indian numismatography 
seriously in the twenties and contributed nine papers? in which 
he described the coins of same of the South Indian dynasties, 
e.g, the Cholas, Chalukyas, Yadavas and Vijayanagar, 
Most of these papers deal with the coins found as treasure 
trove and furnish interesting information. Towards the end 
of the twenties and ia the years of thirtees, M. H. Krishna 
published nine papers,’ where he dealt exhaustively with the 
coins of the Hoyagalas, Western and Eastern Chalukyas, 
Cholas. Pandyas, Western Gangas, Pallavas, and the 
Vijayanagar. These papers, originally forming part of 
the author's thesis submitted to the London University, 
serve as a corpus, though they leave much to be desired. 
Then we have T. Desikachari, who worked for the South 
Indian numismatics, and brought out three important 
books based on the coins in his own and his friends’ collec- 
tions. They are: (1) South. Indian Epigraphy and Numis- 
matics, published in 1916;* (2) South Indian Coins, published 
in 1933* and (3) Dravidian Coins — The Pandyas and Cholas and 
Their Coinage.’ These books contain much useful material 
but, unfortunately, they are little known. 


Besides these numismatists, there are a number of other 
scholars, who have written about the South Indian coinage, 
but their contributions are mostly confined to one or two 
articles and are meant just to bring out a few unpublished 
coins. D. R. Bhandarkar brought to light the coins of Jagadek- 
kamalla of the Western Chzlukya dynasty of Kalyani.’ 
J. F. Fleet described six coins of the Eastern Chalukya kings 

Saktivarman and- Raja Raja 118 R, Sreenivas brought to 
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light silver coins of: Western Chalukyas and the éoits of 
Vigamasiddhi, the first king of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty." 
N. L. Rao published the coins of Vira Kerala? A new type 
of Padmatanka, with the legend Sri .Lakshuma, are brought 
to light by G. H. Khare? He has attributed these coins to 
Lakshmi-Devi, the chief queen of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 
A. S. Altekar has, however, expressed bis opinion that thesé 
coins are the Padmatankas of Ramataünka variety and bear 
the name of Ramayana heroes instead of their effigies. M. G. 
Dikshit described the gold coins of the Kadambas of Goa.* 
He has also attributed some tiny coins to the Silaharas of 
Kolhapur. The author of these lines has brought to light 
the gold coins of Barm Bhupala5—a little known ruler, and 
also some tiny gold coins of a peculiar shape with Canarese 
legends Arasa Bhava, -trahi Macha, eic. and some tiny 
gold coins of unknown types and thinks them to be Chalu- 
kyan.” A.S. Altekar® aad B. N. Nath? have written on the 
Yadava coins; but by iar, Vijayanagar coins have engaged 
the attention of a larger number of scholars viz. E. Hulztch,” 
H. Heras)! C. H. Biddulph’? V. V. Mirashi K. D. 
Swaminathan.’ Kakatiya coins have recently come into 
prominence. S. T. S. Gopalachari,’ after surveying all that 
had been said about the Kakatiya coins, expressed his opinion 
that no coin can be positively ascribed to Kakatiya dynasty, 
D. C. Sircar has discissed the copper coins, which were 
published by Dinkar Rao as the coins of Rashtraküta king 
Karkka JI, and ascribed them to Rudradeva of Kakatiya 
dynasty.” A similar coin has also been published 
by I. Madhavan and S. Ramayya as Kakatiya . coins? 
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J.G. Da Cunha has attempted to trace out the history of 
Fanams and their varieties.’ 


A systematic study o this branch of Indian numismatics 
is most essential; but uafor-unately, hardly any scholar 
seems to be coming to this field. 





1, JASB, M, p. 155. 


A SURVEY OF INDIAN NUMISMATOGRAPHY 
(Coinage from the Decline of the Mughai Empire, to 1947) 


P. L. GUPTA 


The influence of the Mughals began to decline during 
the last days of Aurangzeb, when the Marathas rose to 
power, the European Trading Companies began to exert 
their influence in the politicallife of India and the governors 
and the administrators began to take more and more liberty. 
All these growing powers, sooa began to mint their own coins, 
without any authority irom the Mughal Government at the 
centre. Yet, in their earlier stages, each new power preferred 
to strike coins in the name of the regnant emperor and imitate 
the royal issue. Most of the coins thus issued appear to be 
similar to the Imperial Mughal coins. 


The early numismatists took all these coins upto the 
time of Shah Alam II as Mughal issues; they felt doubts only 
about some coins issued in the name of Shah Alam II. To 
these coins S. Lane-Poo:e gave some attention and realised 
that a large number of them were the issues of the quasi- 
independent States; but he thought it proper to include all 
those coins in his Catalogue of the Mughal Coins in the British 
Museum which showed the emperor's name and on which 
the date tallied with his reign. However, he did not follow 
this in the case of the coins issued from the Banaras Mint. 
H. Nelson Wright also followed the same principle in his 
Mughal Calalogue witk this modification that he excluded 
those coins which he thought to be the issues of East 
India Company. 


The matter was discussed by the Coin Conference held 
at Allahabad in December 1910. There, R. B. Whitehead 
suggested that those coins should be classed as Imperial 
issues which conform to the following criteria : 

(a) They should be of the Imperial type and bear legible 

inscriptions ; 

(b) They should have legible mints and their regnal and 

Hijri dates should be in accord ; 


(c) Local mint marks, devices and symbols should be 
absent. 
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. -Itwas also pointed out that there are other features 
also which should be scrutinised. Thus, if the fabric 
and workmanship of a coin were clumsy and crude, it would 
be an evidence of non-Imperiai origin. A coin with a collar, 
rim or milled edge may with confidence be assigned to the 
East India Company. ‘Inquiries should also be made whether 
history supplies corroborative evidence of a Mughal emperor 
having exercised direct control over the locality from which 
the coin was issued, 


*. But then, it was pointed out, a decision on these lines 
would mean that each coin be taken on its merit; and 
in the end the numismatists would probably differ in 
their opinions. So, it would be impossible to reconcile 
individual preference even if it were possible in every case to 
obtain the requisite information. The Conference therefore 
decided that all those coins that bear the names of the Mughal 
emperors and were struck upto and including the year 1218 
A. H..(1803.A. D.)—the date of the British occupation. of the 
capital Delhi, should be included in Mughal Catalogues. It 
was further decided that as this date is: close.to the end 
of the reign-of Shah AlamII and as many issues bearing 
the name of this emperor proceed unchanged till the end 
of his reign, they should be regarded as Mughalduring the 
period intervening between the year 1803 A.D. and the date 
of the death of Shah Alam IL. Only those coins of Muhammad: 
Akbar and Bahadur Shah II should be deemed Mughal, which 
were struck at Shahjahanabad.” | 


This decision of the Coin Committee has since been. 
honoured by the numismatists and they took as lmperial 
issues even those coins that could easily be detected as non; 
Imperial Mughal issues and identified with some local issuing, 
authority. As a result, the numismatists and coin:collectors, 
interested, in. modern Indian coins showed their indifference 
towards these issues, and failed to recognise their independent, 
status. .For this veiy reason, even the postShah Alam ll, 
coins did not find proper attention; and thus much inferma», 
tion that could have been easily available is now almost lost.. 
R.G. Gyani tried to draw the attention to this neglected 
state by presenting a paper before the All-India Oriental 
Conference, where he pointed out the non-Imperial nature 
of most of the mints issuing coins in Shah Alam’s name., 
But unfortunately oniy the summary of the paper appeared: 
in the Report of the Conference’ and the paper did not find 
any publicity. So, a great majority of coins, in this manner, 
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are being taken as Mughal and  no.attempt is made 
to study them in their proper set-up and build up a sound 
history of the non-Mughal coinage. A welcome effort in this 
direction has been recently made by C. H. Biddulph, wha has 
tried to distinguish the coins of the English, French and 
the Karnatak Nawabs f-om those of the Mughals, issued in 
the South? Similar attempts are necessary to deal with the 
coins of almost all the so-called mints of the Mughals. 


Our source of information about the local coinage, that 
cropped up with the gradual fall of the Mughals, till the 
publication of the fourth volume of the Catalogue of the Coins 
in Indian Museum in 1928, had chiefly been “The Useful 
Table” published by J. Princep in 1834,? where he gave some 
information about the local coins then current. In between 
this period, we have a laudable attempt by W.H. Valentine, 
In 1914, he proposed to bring at one place all that he knew 
about the copper coins of India, published and unpublished, 
In two volumes, thus, came the coins of Bengal, U.P. and 
the Punjab. He intended to bring ont the coins of Bombay, 
Rajputana, Central Incia, Madras and South India in 
subsequent volumes, but he could not. In the two published 
ones, he has described the copper coins beginning with the 
Early Sultanate period down to his own time, Thus it is a 
mine of information on the copper coinage and a valuable 
source for the study of the modern coins, which are nowhere 
else described. 


We do not, however, say that altogether no other 
work has been done in the field; what we mean to stress 
is that what has been done is too little. Such sporadic 
works may he reviewed by dividing them into four sections 
or groups: (i) issues of those units that were known as 
native States during the British period, excluding Punjab; 
(ii) issues of the Durranis, who occupied Punjab after 
snatching it from the Mughals and their successor Sikhs; 
(iii) issues of the Nawabs of the Awadh; and ‘iv).coins of 
the European Trading Companies and the British administra. 
tion in India. 


Reviewing the first group, it would not be out of place 
to point out that according to an India Office list of 1917, 
there were about a hundred native States, and rearly all of 
them claimed the right of striking their own coins, when 
they adhered to the British administration. So, the numis- 
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matography of this period lies in the study of the coinage 
of no less than one hundred States, which were issning 
coins from the time of one or the other Mughal ruler. 
During the early British period, the right of minting coins 
was conceded only to thirty-four States, who could vindicate 
their claim. In 1876, the India Government passed an Act 
by which they offercd to strike, free of charge, coins for the 
native States, if the metal was supplied for the purpose 
to the Government Mints. But out of thirty-four States, 
only Alwar and Bikaner accepted the conditions of the 
Act before its expiry in 1893. The privilege of coining 
was consequently withdrawn from most of the States. It 
were only Hyderabad, Udaipur, Jaipur, Tonk, Orchha and 
Travancore, who issucd their coins in silver and copper; 
Cutch, Jaisalmer and Kishangarh issued in silver only, and 
Gwalior, Ratlam and Baroda only in copper. 


Modern issues of these States, find mention in some 
way or the other, in the catalogues, dealing with modern 
coins; but there too, they are seldom fully described. 
So far as we are aware, it is only Cutch, whose modern 
coins aie fully published in a small book entitled The Modern 
Coinage «f Cuteh, by Willian L. Clark! Earlier coins of 
Cutch ard Kathiawar were described by O. Codrington in 
two papers; in one he described 21 coins and in the other 
2/ coins, giving short history of the dynasty and the types 
of coins issued by various rulers. A few coins of Poibunder 
and Radhanpur were published by B. L. Mankad from the 
Watson Museum’ G. P. Taylor published an interesting 
article about Hatkesvara Koris of Junagarh.t He also 
brought to light the coinage of the last six Baroda rulers, 
Anand Rao, Sayaji Rao lI, Ganapat Rao, Khande Rao, Malhar 
Rao and Sayaji Rao III Same unpublisked coins cf all 
these rulers were later brought to light by R G. Gyani.® 
Recently, B. L. Mankad discovered the coins of Manaji in 
the Baroda Museum* R G. Gyani surveyed the coinage 
of the Nizams of Hyderabad and published 15 typical coins 
of the dynasty. Thereafter, Hurmuz Kaus, P. S. Tarapore 
and Dinkar Rao published some coins which were not 
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noticed ‘earlier. The South Indian coins fcrmed the subject. 
of a paper by R. P. Jackson who also published a paper: 
on Carnatic coins? Tze coinage of Mysore has received the 
attention of a number of scholars. H. P. Hawks published 
a book entitled Coins of Mysore as early zs 1856. R.H.C. 
Tufnell mentioned them in his Hints to Coin Collectors in 
Southern India. In 1885, E. Thurston published the Catalogue 
of the Mysore Coins in the Madras Museum. In 1909, R. P. 
Jackson wrote an article ‘Coin Collection Mysore'?^ Then 
in 1921, J. R. Hendersca brought out a Monograph entitled 
The Coins of Haider An and Tipu Sultan? In 1957, P. B. 
Ramachandra Rao branght out a booklet entitled Zhe Story 
of the Indian Coinage three of the five chapters of which 
are devoted to the dscussion of the coinage of Mysore. 
The appendices also rslate to Mysore coinage. Lately, 
C. H. Biddulph has discussed some of the Mysore coins.’ 
Coinage of Janjira is ihe subject of one of the papers by 
G. S. Gyani.’ - 


Coming to Central India, we have a paper from G. S. 
Gyani on some coins of the Sindhias of Gwalior. The 
coins of Dewas are éascribed by H.N. Wright In a 
small note, H. V. Trivedi has mentione. a copper pattern 
of three anna coin.! E. Burn has described and illustrated 
seven silver coins of Bajaranggarh.'? 


W. W. Webb described the ccins of Mewar, Partabgarh, 
Dungarpur, Bansawra, Marwar, Bikaner, Kishangarh, Jaipur, 
Bundi, Kotah, Jhalewar, Jaisalmer, Alwar, Karauli, 
Bharatpur and Dholpur in a book entitled Zhe Currencies of 
Rijputana, which was published in 1893. Though the book 
was not written from a numismatist’s point of view, it 
serves the purpose well znd is the only book on the subject to 
help the coin-collectors. A small book entitled Cwins of Marwar 
was compile] by B bk. Reu in 1946 and is a model on 
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which the coinage of native States may be brought together. 
Besides these, we have orly three articles, which describe 
some stray coins of some of the native States of Rajasthan. 
R.M. Antani described the coins of Jhalawar, Jaipur, and 
Jodhpur mints in 1927 ;! thereafter P. Thorburn published 
the coins of Dholpur, Bundi, Jodhpur and Manipur. The 
third note was written by W. Vost, who referred to the coins 
of Jhalawar.? 


The coins of the Dur-ani rulers of the Punjab were first 
described by M. Longworth Dames in two papers ;* then C. J. 
Rodgers described the coins of Ahmad Shah Durrani.’ His 
Catalogue of the Punjab M3seum records a number of coins 
of the rulers of this dynast7. Thereafter, Whitehead published 
a paper in 1908, where he cescribed some new and interesting 
gold and silver issues of the Durranis, from the Bhawalpur 
State Toshakhana.® In 1935, he published his most important 
work on the Durrani coinage ie. the third volume of the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, where not only 
he described the coins in the Punjab Museum but also 
those from other sources. In an introduction, he discussed 
the history of the dynast7 and the problems of their coinage. 
Soon after, he had'an oscassion to see the collections of the 
American Numismatic Society and of P. Thorburn, and he put 
together in a paper? those coins that he found interesting 
and worthy of notice. Betore the publication of Whitehead's 
Catalogue, the only paper that was ever written after 1908 
was one from Jagat Prasad, who described in 1915 a gold coin 
of Taimur Shah of Bhalkkhr mint, which was not known 
til then. Even after the publication of the Catalogus, not 
much has come out. We have a paper from M. K Thakore, 
where he has discussed the Ahmadabad coins of Nadir Shah 
from Ahmadabad mint on the evidence of Mirat-i-Ahmadi.? 
The author of these lines contributed a paper, where he has 
described 19 gold coins issu2zd by Ahmad Shah, Taimur Shah 
and Mahmud Shah.” Some of the coins of Mahmud Shah 
are quite unknown in earlie~ works. 
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: The coinage of the Sikhs, who more or less succceded the 
Beran in the Punjab, was described earliest by C J. 
Rodgers in 1881, where after a brief political history of the 
Sikhs, their coin legends and mints are described.’ There- 
after, in another paper he described the coins of Ranjit Deo, 
the king of Jammu? MW. Irvine wrote about the Patiala 
coins in 1898. Lastly we have a paper from R.C. Temple 
on the coins of modern native Chiefs of the Punjab, where 
he has dealt with the ccins of Patiala, Nabua, Jind, Kaithal, 
and Malerkotla.4 'Thatis all we have till now on the coinage 
of the Punjab. 


The coinage of Awadh does not seem to have attracted 
the numismatists of nineteenth century. The only notice in 
that period is about the commemorative medal of Ghaziuddin 
Haider by H.H. Wilson in 1342.5 Thereafter two other 
notes were subscribed on this medal; oue by H. N. Wright 
in 1904* and the other by R. Burn in 1941. The coinage 
of the Awadh rulers finds mention first only in 1912, when 
C.J. Brown wrote a paper about it and described in detail 
the legends and types of the coins issued by various rulers 
of this kingdom. Prayag Dayal in 1955 brought out the 
Catalogue of the Awadh Coins in the Lucknow Museum, which 
is the only exhaustive work on the subject and serves as 
reference. On the basis of his studies of the Lucknow 
Museuin coins, he published about the same time a sepa- 
rate note on some unpublished marks. After that we have 
only two notes on this coinage, both written in 1943. In 
one, K C. Nigam has drawn attention to the fact that 
Ghaziuddin Haider had issued three varieties of coins in 
1234 A.H. and has discussed their order of issue and the 
historical implications.? In the other paper, V. S. Agrawala 
has described a hoard of Awadh coins found in Sultanpur 
district." It contained four varieties of this coinage. The 
author has drawn the attention to their being issues of 
different authorities. 
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Now coming to the coinage of the European Trading 
Companies, who in course of time wielded power in some part 
or the other and issued their own coins, we face the same 
difficulty. Not much attention has been given even to these 
coins. In case of the coinage of the French and the Dutch, 
hardly anything has been written in this country. We find 
only a chapter about each of these in Desikachari’s book 
South Indian Coins. In Europe also wé have not much 
literature. Indo-French coins have found attention only of 
E. Zay, in his book Histoire Monetaire des Colonies Francaise, 
which was published in 1592. Recently, C. H. Biddulph 
has published a paper on a coin of Shah Jahan III of Surat 
mint dated in his first regaal year. [tis countermarked with 
letters C.F. within an oval The author believes that the 
letters stand for Colonies Prancuises and it was counterstruck 
by the French authorities! As regards the Dutch coinage, 
our source of information is solely confined to a book published 
only in 1953 by C Scholten, entitled The Coins of the Dutch 
Overseas "Territories. This was earlier published in 1950 in 
Dutch. The book deals, in its chapter X, with the coins of 
the Dutch United East India Company in India and Ceylon 
and describés the coins issued from Pulicate, Nagapatem, 
Masulipatem, Pondicherry, Cochin, Tuticorin and Ceylon. 
Recently, C. H. Biddulph has published some counterstruck 
coins of the Dutch East Imlia Company and their brockages.? 


The Danish coins of India, which were issued from a 
little known small territory of Trunquebar, has got compa- 
ratively more attention from the numismatists. In India, 
Desikachari and Rangachari jointly contributed a paper 
on this coinage first in 1388-59* and then again in 18964. 
They have also included a chapter on this coinage in their 
book South Indian Coins. In 1894, E. Hultzsch wrote a paper 
about the Indo-Danish coins and described 32 of them? 
Later,in 1934, H. Heras described some coins of this series 
with all relevent information) Amongst the European 
publications, the Indian numismatists seem to be aware only of 
the Sale-Catalogue of the collection of H. T. Grogan, which 
has described the Indo-Danisk coins of the collection with 
two plates. But there is another book on the subject entitled 
Tankebar Monter by Vilhelm Bergsoe. Latest work on the 
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subject is a book entitlec the sume as above by J. C.' Holm 
which was published in 1956 from Copenhagen. 


As regards the Indo-Portuguese coins, the earliest attempt 
was made by J. G. Da Cunha, who contribated four articles 
under the title “Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguese 
Numismatics.”? In 1830, A.C. Teixeira de Aragao wrote 
about the Indo-Portoguese coinage in the JDeseripteao geral e 
historia das mocdas cunhadas en nomo dos Reis, Regentes e 
Governadores da Portugal, volume III, published from 
Libson. Then E. Thurston published a catalogue of the 
coins of Madras Goverament Museum in 1894, where he 
included Indo-Portuguese coins along with ihe Roman and 
Ceylon coins. But this is no more than a list. An exhaustive 
work on the subject was published in 1901 by Manul 
Joakuim’ de Compos ander the title Numismatica Indo- 
Portuguesa. "Thereafter, we have a valuable series of articles 
from H. T. Grogan on tbe silver and gold coins of Goa and 
the silver issues of Diu in the Mumismatie Circular (London). 
A paper on the silver :ssues of Diu mint was also püblished 
by B. A. Fernandes in 1941; but it contains nothing more 
than what Grogan had written in his paper. After this, nothing 
seems to have been done in the field either in India or in 
Portugal or anywhere else; for we find that the sale-catalogue 
of H, T. Grogan's collection, published by  Shulmann 
in 1914, is even today lcoked as a source of information on the 
Indo-Portuguese coins and is in so much demmnd that the 
auctioneers of that collection thought it worthwhile to reprint 
the portion of the sale-catalogue relating to Indo-Portuguese 
coins only a few years back. However, it seems that the 
new generation of the nc mismatists in Portugal has begun to 
take interest in their colonial coins. We find now and then 
small notes on the Inds-Portuguese coins in the Nummus, a 
Portuguese Journal of Numismatics, from the pen of Joaquim 
Fronteira.” But how much work in the field has been done 
in Portugal cannot be estimated as information about them 
is lacking in India. It:s necessary that a survey be made 
in this direction and a  hand-book of Indo-Portuguese - 
numismatics be published tq arouse interest in the subject 
in India. l 


Earliest available notice of the coinage of the British, 
issued in India, is from the pen of E. Thomas. He 
contributed a paper in 1882 on the coinage of the East 
India Company of Bombay under the Charters of Charles IL? 
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The same papet with some elaboration was republished next 
year. Then we have the most informative work on the 
subject from the pen of E. Thurston, who published in 1889 
the History of the Coinage of the Territories of the Last India 
Company in the Indian Peninsula. This is based on the records 
that were then available with the Madras mint. Later he 
published an article entitled “Note on the history of the East 
India Co. Coinage from 1753 to 1853" based on the records 
available with the Calcutta mint? A similar work on thé 
basis of the records in the Bombay mint, would have been 
equally valuable. Thurston desired of such' work being 
published; butsofar nothing has come out. The author of 
these lines tried to fud out if any old records are still 
available with the Bombay mint, but was disappointed to 
know that there was hardly any. A 


In 1889, J Atkins brought out a big volume entitled Coins 
and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonics of British Empire. Here 
with a brief introduction, he has listed all the coins that lié 
knew of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and it is a valuable 
reference work. [n 1899, A. Westcott published two papers 
on the copper coins of Madras presidency? which give valu- 
able information, but much of their utility is lost as the 
coins are not illustrated. 


Thereafter, we have only a few articles on the Indo: 
British coins, that were published at long intervals. in 1903, 
J.M.C. Johnston contributed a paper entitled “Coinage of 
the East India Company”, showing the distinctions between 
the coins issued by E.I Ca, and the Mughal and local 
authorities. He also described various coins issued from 
Murshidabad, Banaras, Farukhabad, Surat and Masulipatam. 
Then in 1912, E. V. Zambaur contributed a small note on a 
coin, which he considered the earliest British issue of Murshi- 
dabad mint^ In 1921, C. E. Kotwal brought to notice a 
half rupee of Charles ll of. Bombay. Then for about thirty 
years, we hear nothing about the Indo-English coins from 
the pen of numismatists. In 1949, we find again a note from 
S.C. Upadhyaya on the Copper coins of Bombay Mint 
(1659-1677) In 19:5, K. R. Vijayaraghavan wrote a note: 

on the Old Star Pagodas of Madras and from documents; tried 
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to notice the probable dates of their issue. During the 
years 1956.58, E. Wodak wrote three interesting and infor- 
mative articles. One related to the Bale Marks of the East 
India Company that is found on the coins ;* the second 
dealt with the rupees dated 1862, which were issued over a 
number of years and haze some distinguishing dots for the 
different years of their issue; and the thid describes those 
coins which James Prircep has issued on bchalf of the East 
India Company fiom zhulta mint’. A small note on the 
modern Indian mouetary system was contributed by H. A. 
Cabn in German? Then we have the interesting article of 
C. H. Biddulph, published in 19595, where he has analysed 
the coins of various n^nts of the south and attempted to 
distinguish from amongst them those tbat were issued by the 
East India Company, Fiench and the Nawabs of Arcot. In 
1960, we have from him an interesting note, in which he 
has brought to light some copper coins that were issued by 
the British at Kandahar.” Some silver coins of the Mughal 
pattern issued by the East India Company from Vombay 
inthe name of the British sovereign King William III and 
Queen may have been described by the author of this rote.® 


The Indo-British zoins that were being issved after 
1835, from year to year, from the mints at Madias, Calcutta 
and Bombay, had bee= regularly announced in small notes 
in the columns of JVurzismatie Chronicle and furnish at times 
very useful information. These coins are also found briefly 
noticed in the Catalogzes and books that are published for 
the use of coin-collectors by various publishers and coin: 
dealers. But recently, two good books, one by H. W. Linecar 
entitled British Commonwealth Coins and the other by L.V.W, 
Wright entitled Colonix and Commonwealth Coins, haye come 
out, which contain some -useful material about the modern 
Indian coins. 


Some of the Englisa issues of India, were counte: mai ked 
by other authorities for currency iu their own territories, 
Such coins are also <ateresting from the point of view of 


Indian numismatics; Eut it seems nothing has been done 


JNSI, X VII, p. 109. 

The South Australian Numismatic Journal, Vol, 7. No. 2, 
p. 9. 

Ibid., Vol. 8, No. 2, p. 12. 
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Schweiz^r Munzblatter, No. 34, p. 52. 
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in this direction. Recently, two papers, touching this branch 
of numismatics, have come out. One, written by F. Prid- 
more, was publishec in 1959. It refers to certain silver 
rupees and quarter rupees of Madras, which were counter- 
marked for use in Ceylon. The other paper is by the 
author of this note and refers to a countermarked coin of 
Queen Victoria.? ` ` 


Patterns of coins, that are prepared by the mints for 
final selection of an issue, rarely come to the notice of the 
numismatists and ccin-collectors. Yet, they are valuable 
material for a numismatist. Unfortunately, no attention 
has been paid in this direction. Recently, H. Linecar 
published a paper on some Indian patterns, which were 
prepared during last twenty-five or thirty years? 


Coin-weights are another sub-branch of numismatics. 
They have recently found the attention of C.H. Biddulph, 


who has published twa notes on them.’ 5 


Lastly, in a paper, this author has dealt with the anti- 
quity of the coin Anna? 


On the whole, what has been done in the field of 
modern Indian numismatography, is far from satisfactory. 
It is necessary that the Government of India and their 
mints should take an ective incerest in enlivening the interest 
in modern Indian numismatics by publishing adequate 
informations about their issues and activities. Nationa! 
archives should also take steps to release the interesting 
material on the coinage and currency of this country, that 
is now lying buried in the files deposited in it. At the same 
time, it is also essential that the museums and the coin- 
collectors should come forward and bring to light the 
material they have in their collection, 








Num. Cir., Vol. 67, No. 10, p. 178. 
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INDO-BRITISH COINS SINCE 1835 
A. N, LAHIRI 


The epoch-making reform of the British Indian coinage 
took place in 1835 on the recommendation of James Prinsep,! 
the father of Indian palzography and numismatics. Weight, 
size and fineness of the coins of all metals and denominations 
were standardized? in that year. The tola of 180 grains 
became the standard rnit of weight for coining and other 
purposes. Thus, the mohar in gold, the rupee in silver 
and the quarter-anna in copper were all struck in a uniform 
weight-standard. The types, of course, were different on 
coins of different metals? 


We propose in this paper to make a somewhat detailed 
chronological study of i112 years’ minting activities in India 
from the days of King William IV to those of King George VI, 
or precisely from 1835 tro 1947, the year o: Indian Independ- 
ence. During these vears, the rupee, India’s standard 
monetary unit, gained an international popularity, so much 
so that rupee coins had been (and are being) struck in 
places far away from India.* 

1. James Prinsep {1799-1840}, earlier the Master of the 
Benares Mint, wes then the Assay Master of the Calcutta 
Mint. He was also the Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and started the world-famous Journal of the 
Society. He made a pioneer and the first scientific study 
of Indian coins, both ancient and modern, He has become 
immortal by dec'phering most of the letters of the Brahmi 
and Kharoshthi alphabets. 


2. Previously there were numerous series of coins of 
different weights, sizes and  fineness, the position 
being chaotic. 


3. “So as to fuly distinguish them from one another, 
and prevent fraud and imposition by gilding or silvering”. 
—J ASB, 1893, p. 82. Cf. List of Coins (Appendix): 
Types Nos. 1,3 and 6. Henceforth Type numbers will 
be given in bracklets. 


4, See the author’s paper, “Rupee Coins Abroad", JNSJ, 
XIX, pp. 59-7C and Plates V-VI. Rupee coins with the 
lower denominations were (and are still in some cases) 
struck in Afganistan, Burma, German East Africa, 
Italian Somaliland, Java, Mauritius, Mombasa, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Portuguese India, Seychilles and Tibet, 
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William IV (1765-1837) 


William IV was the third son of King George IU. He 
ascended the throne of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland on 26 Jure 1830 in succession to his brother 
George IV. He had very little to do with the actual govern- 
ment of Indian territories, the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company exercising real powér. Coins in India 
were, of course, struck ir the name of King William IV, 
under the auspices of the East India Company. It was, 
however, during the reign of William IV that the Indian 
currency saw its most remarkable reform, King William IV 
died on 20 June 1837. 


Coins were minted in the three usual metals—gold, 
silver and copper. Trae denominations were: the double 
and single mohars in gold, the full, half and quarter rupee’ 
in silver, and the half, quarter and one-twelfth anna piece 
in copper. Gold and silver coins of all denominations had 
straight milling while the copper pieces were unmilled.! 
Coins of all metals bore the date 1835, though struck between 
the years 1835 and 1839. 


There were different designs for coins of different metals. 
While the obverse of both gold and silver coins bore the 
‘effigy of the king, that of the copper coins depicted the 
Company’s ‘Coat-of-Arms’; on the other hand, the reverse 
of the gold coins had the figure of ‘lion’ and that of both 
silver and copper coins bore a ‘laurel wreath.” 


The head of the king is depicted as facing right in 
consonance with the British custom, according to which the 
royal effigy on coins changes sides with each reign. The 
royal head does nct weer a crown, again in conformity with 





1. Straight milling seems to have been introduced in the 
Company's Muslim-type gold and silver coins in about 
1818. See S. Lane-Poole, BMC (Mughal Coins), p ciii. 

2. The same dies, with the date 1835 unaltered, were used 
for striking coins until 1840, when the dies with the 
date 1840 replaced them. 


3. Composed of twc clusters interlaced at the bottom. 


Thus, while the head of William IV is to the right, that 
of Victoria is to the ff, and so on, There is, however, 
nothing abnormal in the apparent anomaly in the depiction 
of the bust of George VI which faces /eff like that of 
George V ; this is because of the fact he was preceded by 
Edward VII, whose coins, if struck, would bear the bust 
facing right. 
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the custom then prevailing in the realms of the British 
Empire.! 


The Company's Coit-of-Arms, as scen on the obverse 
of copper Coins, consisted of (as on the previous Bombay and 
Madras copper issues)? a crossed shield with two supporting 
lions on the left and right and a crest-lion on the top, flanked 
by two Union Jack#; a scroll placed below the shield bore 
the Company's motto in Latin—AUSP : REG: SEN: ANG? 


The reverse of the gold coins bore the figure of the 
Lion, ‘an appropriate type of sovereignty’, ‘completely Joca- 
lised by the ever-flourish ng Palm, an Asiatic though ancient 
tasteful emblem of perpetuity.’ The reverse of the silver 
and copper coins had in the centre the value of the respective 
denominations in English and Persian, encircled by a ‘laurel 
wreath’ above which was the legend: EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


Gold and silver co:ns bore on the obverse the king's 
name and epithet : WILLIAM 11H, KING. Copper coins (begin 
without the royal portrait) did not bear his name. 


Victoria (1819-1901) 


Daughter of the Duke of Kent, Victoria came to the 
throne on 20 June 1837 on the death of her uncle William 
IV, and was crowned in the following year. Three series of 
Coins were minted in India during her long reign of about 
64 years? Queen Victo-ia died on 22 January 1901. 








1. Upto the time of William IV,neither the coins of Great 
Britain nor those 5f any of the British colonies bore the 
‘crowned bust’ of the issuing monarch. Colonial coins 
began to bear the crowned effigies of the British sovereigns 
from the time of Victoria. But, of the coins of Great 
Britain, a few issues alone of Victoria perhaps show the 
royal effigy as ‘crowned’; these are the coins of the Gothic 
style and those st-uck to commemorate Victoria's Jubilee. 

2. This Coat-of-Arms seems to have been first used on the 
Bombay issues of 1804, 

3. AUSPIGIO REGIS ET SENATUS ANGLIE (Auspicious Reign 
and English Senate or Council). 

4. 'Theseare the actual wordings of James Prinsep, who 

; P de the Lion-and-Palm type. See JASB, 1893, 
p. 78. 

5; The Company's political power ‘ceased on 1 November 
1858 when Victoria was proclaimed 'Queen of Great 
Britain and the Colonies’ and the Government of India 
was transferred tc the ‘Crown’, under a Cauneil of State. 
But so far as the zoins of India were concerned, they did 
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The First Series of Victoria's coins (1840-1861) were 
also issued under the auspices of the East India Company 
and followed the pattern of the William IV coinage. The 
types were: Bust and Lion for gold, Bust and Wreath for 
silver and Coat-of-Arms and Wreath for copper. "There were two 
varieties with regard to the depiction of the Queen's head on 
both gold and silver coins. Coins of the first variety have 
a slightly broader flan and the Queen's somewhat elongated 
head with the legend—vicTORIA  QUEEN— written con- 
tinuously, while of the second variety have the normalized 
flan and the Queen's head designed by W. Wyan, the then 
artist of the Royal Mint, London, whose initials —*W.W.' 
in miscroscopic characters—tbey bear on the truncation of 
the Queen's head, the legend being written in two parts 
(VicTORIA to the left and QUEEN to the right of the royal 
effigy). Of the First Series, there was no double:mohar, while 
an unmilled two-anna? coin in silver and a half piece? in 
copper were introduced in 184i and 1853 respectively. 


Coins of the Second Series were struck from 1862 to 1876. 
Irrespective of metals, they all bear on the obverse the Queen's 
‘Crowned bust’ with the legend written in two  parts— 
VICTORIA to the left and QUEEN to the right. The reverse 
designs of the coins of all metals also changed. The name 
of the EAST INDIA COMPANY disappeared from the reverse, 
and instead the name o? the issuing country, viz. INDIA, was 
introduced. The value and date were written in English 
alone’ within newly designed floral wreaths. The floral 
design of gold and copper coins was similar, thoroughly distinct 
from that of the silver issues.’ 


Two new denominations in gold—the two-third and one- 
third mohars equivalent to 10 end 5 rupees respectively—were 





notat once irdicate such a change; for the same dies 

prepared under the auspices of the East India Company 

and without effecting necessary change in date were used 

for striking coins, until they were replaced by their 1862 

counterparts. 

They are accordingly known as ‘Large Victoria’ pieces. 

2, These small silver Two-anna pieces were of plain edge 
like the Company's gold and silver coins struck in 
1833 and 1834. 

3. This is the only coin struck under the auspices of the 
E.I.Co. not to bear the value in Persian. 

4. ]t seems, the use of Persian on coins was not favoured, 
hence the use of English alone. 

3. The floral wreaths were more of an artistic protioncud 
than of any representation of a botanical specimen, 


A 
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introduced in 1870.2 But there was no change in the 
number of denominations either of silver or of copper issues. 


With regard to silve- coins, there were two slight varias 
tions in the design of the upper point of the floral wreath : 
one known as the ‘Calcutta design’ has a painted leaf, while 
the other known as the ‘Bombay design’ has a round one. 


There was an interesting rumour regarding certain 
microscopic dots seen on zhe rupee coins with the date 1862- 
occuring either ‘above the lower flower’ or ‘simultaneously 
above the lower flower ‘and below the upper leaves’ of the 
reverse design? lt was believed that a master forger most 
meticulously minted a few lacs of rupees and put. these dots 
as his private marks, each dot denoting each lac of coins he 
counterfeited | It was naturally a scandalous rumour, and 
the position was ultimately cleared up in 1939, 


As a matter of fact, all these 1862 rupees were pro- 
ducts of the Governmeat mints. Though bearing the date 
1862, they were minted between 1862 and 1873. The dots 
were the secret marks of the mints to denote the particular 
years of minting, Coinsstruck in 1862 itself did not bear 
any dot, while for each subsequent year one dot was put. 
Thus, coins struck in 1863 bore one dot only, those struck 
in 1864 bore two dots, others produced in 1865 have three 
dots, and so on, until thz number of dots became eleven for 
the coins of 1873. This curious but secret arrangement was 
evolved from the system of the ‘Sonat rupees’ (or rupees of 
years) from which the mints of Indian princes derived their 





1. The gold coins of the Second Seriss were struck in 
1870 only. f 

2. Dies prepared from the matrices and punches sent from 
England for tke 1862 silver rupee were not found 
suitable for tecinical reasons, So new dies were pre- 
pared at the Calcutta Mint closely imitating the English 
design, but with minute variation ia the reverse floral 
wreath: the topmost leaf was made 'pointed' instead of 
‘round’, The design with the ‘pointed’ leaf was adopted 
for the Calcutta Mint, and that with the ‘round’ leaf 
for the Bombay Mint. : 

- 3. The lower flower generally bears one to ten dots. On 
some coins, hcwever, three dots occur either above the 
lower flower, or two dots below the upper leaf and one 
dot above the lower flower, and on some other coins ten 

c dots occur above the lower leaf and one dot below the 
upper flower. 
4. duos thisis what I heard from my father in about 
1928. D^ 


a 
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profits. New rupees were apparently issued at a premium, 
which diminished annually for a few years and eventually 
became ‘Sonats’ (or of standard value)! Since 1874, how- 
ever, the arrangement of putting dots on rupee coins for 
denoting the actual year cf mintage was discontinued.’ 


The Third Series of Victoria's coins started. with her 
assumption of the epithet EMPRESS on 1 January 1877. 
Irrespective of metals, coins of this Series are exactly 
like their Second Series: counterparts. The only change 
effected was with regard to the epithet, which was now 
EMPRESS (instead of QUEEN). There was no change in the 
number of denominations of the coins of the respective metals. 
The full, two-third and one-third mohars in gold and the 
half anna in copper were discontinued after 1889? and 1891 
respectively. 


Edward VII (1841-1901) 

Edward VII succeeded tc the throne on 22 January 1901 
on the death of his mother Queen Victoria. His coronation 
originally planned for 26 June 1902 had to be postponed due 
to his sudden illness, but eventually took place on 9 August 
in the same year, He died on 6 May 1910, 

No gold coin was issued during his reign. There were 
four denominations in silver and three in copper or bronze.‘ 
But a coin in a new metal and of a new denomination was 





l. Cf. also C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 103, note 
l, regarding the fixaticn of Regnal years of Muslim-type 
coins issued by the East India Compauy : "This was to 
stop speculation on the part of money-changers, bankers 
and revenue collectors, who made a rebate on all rupees 
not of the current year.” It is therefore assumed that 
the Government of India coinage tended also to vary in 
value with the year appearing on the issue, and the 
system of secret Mint signs was in consequence evolved 
to combat this evil, 

2. A dot asa mark of the Bombay Mint, however, has been 
used on later coins of all denominations, On different 
coins this dot occurs at different places. 

3, As a matter of fact, during the Third Series period 
aaa gold coins seem to have been struck only in 
1889. 

4, Bronze is composed mainly of copper and a slight 
admixture of tin and zinc. The composition varied at 
different times: (1) 95 per cent copper, 4 per cent tin, 
1 per cent zinc since 1906; (2) 95:5 per cent copper, 
3 per cent tin, 1.5 per cent zinc since May 1936; and (3) 
97 per cent copper, 05 per cent tin, 2:5 per cent zinc 
since January 1943, : 
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introduced in 1907; it is the cupro-nickel 1-anna piece 
with scalloped edge, composed of 75 per cent copper and 
25 per cent nickel. Vs j 


The obverse of the coins of Edward VIL (with a singlé 
exception) bear his effigy which on silver and copper (or 
bronze) pieces is without a crown. Concerning this there are 
still some funny stories current. It is rumoured that due 
to some mischievous and obstinate acts on the part of young 
Edward (then called Albert), Queen Victoria denied him the 
right to wear a crown or strike coins with his crowned 
efigy.? But the inventors of such stories did not know 
that King Edward VII actually wore a crown like other 
sovereigns and that.coins with his ‘crowned bust’ were 
minted not only in other British territories but also in India 
proper! The newly in.roduced cupro nickel I-anna coins 
depicted Edward's crowned bust on the obverse. 


The reason is not far to seek. Allthe dies for the 
silver and Copper (or bronze) coins were executed prior to 
the coronation of Edward VII; hence the royal effigy on 
these coins is depicted as ‘uncrowned’. The Tudor Crown, 
however, is significantly depicted on silver coins as sur- 
mounting the reverse cesign consisting of the value, etc., 
flanked by floral clusters representative of the Indian Lotus, 
The case with the l-anna cupro-nickel coins was different. 
Originally designed in 1905, these coins were struck for 
circulation in 1907—long after the coronation; hence the 
effigy is crowned. As a matter of fact, a ‘Pattern’ rupee‘ 
was actually designed in 1910, on the obverse of which the 
bust of King Edward VII is depicted as wearing a crown, 
but due tothe sudden death of the king such coins were 
not put into circulation. 


However, the cupro nickel l-anna piece, otherwise 
obscure, is interesting ‘or more reasons than one. Besides 








1. Minor coins with scalloped edge have been issued in 
many countries viz. Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Mauritius, Muscat 
and Oman, Pakistan. Seychilles, Turkey. The earliest 
is possibly the stlver 3-bit piece of British Guiana, cut 
off from the 179€ 3-guilder pieces. Indian 4-anna CN 
coins also have scalloped edge. 

Similar stories were current not only in the Northern 
parts of India, but also in the South, 

As known from ‘Pattern’ specimens. 

Specimen pieces aot approved for mass-scale production 
are called ‘Patteri? coins. 

Generally found :n poor condition and with the legends 
rubbed off, these Edward VII l-anna coins are taken by 


Sv | oS 
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its above obverse characteristics, it introduced some new 
features for the reverse not only for itself but also for all 
subsequent cupro-nickel issues of different denominations.! 
“The value was indicated by numerical symbol in English 
which was enclosed by a square scroll, while on the four 
sides of the scroll the same’ value was written in Persian, 
Hindi, Bengali and Telugu. 


Edward VII assumed the epithets ‘KING AND EMPEROR’, 
being the ‘King of Great Britain and Ireland’ and ‘Emperor 
of India’. 


George V (1865-1936) 


George V succeeded to the throne on 6 May 1910 on the 
death of his father Edward VII, and was proclaimed’ King 
after three days. He was crowned in London on 22 June 1911, 
and again in December the same year, when he visited 
India, another crowining ceremony was gone through ata 
Darbar at Delhi? He died on 20 January 1936. 


Coins were struck in the name of George V from 1911. 
to 1936. In gold, a special 15-rupee piece was issued only 
once in 1918.4 Coins of tha four denominations in silver 
were struck regularly from 1911 to 1917. The twoanna 
piece was discontinued from 1918 and was replaced by a 
Square cupro-nickel 2-anna bit. Jn 1919, the other two coins 
of lower denomination, viz. the quarter and half rupee pieces, 
were also sought to be replaced by their cupro. nickel 4-anna, 
and 8-anna counterparts;? but the new cupro-nickel pieces 
were not so popular. While the former coin was minted for 
a period of three years, the latter was discontinued after the 
first year of mintage ; and both the quarter and half rupee’ 





laymen for the George V coins as being wrongly struck 

with the bust facing right (instead of Jeft) ! f 
l. This is true of all copper-nickel as well .as nickel: 
bronze coins. 
Urdu replaced Persian from the time of George V. 
Itisinteresting to note that the thrones used by King 
George V and Queen Mary at the Delhi Durbar were cast 
in silver at the Calcutta Mint. 96,000 old' rupees being 
melted for the purpose ! See Mum. Suppl., XLII, p. 21. 
For paying the price of wheat purchased from the Punjab. 
These coins are respectively of square, scalloped and 
round shape. They were to replace the silver two anna, 
quarter rupee and half rupee coins; but while the cupro- 
nickel 2-anna coin continued to be minted from 1918 
onward, the 4-anna piece was struck from 1919 to 1921 
and the 8-anna coin was minted only in 1919, 
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silver coins were reissued afterwards. Rupee, the highest 
denomination in silver, wes, however, discontinued from 1932. 
In copper, all the three denominations (viz. pice, 1/2 pice 
and pie) were regularly minted upto the end of George V's 
reign. In cupro-nickel, the l-anna piece, sterted in 1907, was 
also continued like the new square 2-anna bit. 


All the coins of Gsorge V bear his crowned bust on the 
obverse. Only the reverse designs call for special attention. 
The floral design of th= 15-rupee gold coin was new, while 
that of the silver coins was adopted from the floral design of 
the 1910 'Pattern' rupee of Edward VII, which bore his 
crowned bust. The floral design of the bronze coins, as 
already noted, was adopted from that of Victoria's 
gold coins of the Second Series. The reverse designs of the 
cupro-nickel coins followed the pattern of the l-anna coin of 
Edward VII: the respective values in English were enclosed 
in square scrolls, on the four outer sides of which the respec- 
tive values were also written in Urdu, Hindi, Bengali and 
Telugu ; only the shapes of the scrolls were a little different 
on coins of different denominations. . ] 


While the wreaths of the gold and bronze coins were 
merely ornamental, that of the silver coins represents the 
interlacing of the three foral emblems of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland —the Rose of England, the 
Thistle of Scotland ard the.Shamrock of Ireland—all sur- 
mounted by the floral emblem of India, the Lotus. 


It will not be out of place to recount the unfortunate 
plight of the silver issues of 1911, otherwise known as the 
‘Pig coins’. It so happened that the tiny elephant occurring 
on the mail of George V was executed in a careless manner, 
so much so that it looked more like a ‘pig’ than like an 
elephant, No sooner tha coins were put inio circulation than 
there was a widespread resentment amongst the members of 
the muslim community. As a result, the Government had to 
stop the circulation of these ‘Pig coins’.! They are rather 


rare and are in good demand amongst the collectors of Europe 
and America, i 


Edward Vili (1894. ) 


Edward VIII succeeded to the throne an 20 January 1936 
on the death of his father George V. But before his corona- 
tion he abdicated (on 10 December the same year) in favour 


1. 








This episode is little known at present, and I got a 
specimen from the house of Muslim friend. 
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of his brother, H. R, H. the Duke of York, later on King 
George VI. 


No coins were struck in his name.! 


George Vi (1895-1952) 


George VI succeeded to the throne on. 11 December 1936 
on the abdication of his elder brother Edward VIII, and was 
crowned on 12 May 1937. During his reign, India regained 
her Freedom from the yoke of the British rule on 15 August 
1947, after which date British coins were discontinued. 
George VI died on 6 February 1952. 


During the brief sway of George VI— prior to the Indian 
Independence— several experiments were carried out with the 
coining metals. While no gold coins were issued, silver coins 
of the denominations of rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee 
—bearing the king’s crowned ‘head? and floral design—were 
sparingly minted with the dates 1938.3 All these coins had 
straight milling like their respective counterparts issued since 
1835. Quarternary silver or the so-called Q-metal (composed 
of 50 per cent silver, 40 per cent copper, 5 per cent nickel and 
5 per cent zinc) was introduced in 1940 and used upto 1945 
for making coins of the preceding three denominations. On 
these Q-metal coins, the ‘security edge'* gradually replaced the 
usualstraight milling. In 1946, nickel pure was introduced 
. to replace Q-metal, efficacy of nickel being proved by the 
fact that due to its very high melting point coins made out 
of it are difficult to counterfeit. Rupee, half-rupee and 
quarter-rupee pieces were minted in nickel during the 1946-47 
period. They bear on the obverse the usual ‘crowned head of 
George VI’, but the figure of ‘a tiger standing to left’ replaces 
the usual floral weath of the reverse. The rupee, half-rupee 
and quarter-rupee coins are, as before, of the weights of 180, 
90, 45 grains Troy respectively; but the rupee alone is of 
. Slightly smaller size and has the ‘security edge’, while the 

half-rupee and quarter-rupee pieces are of the normal sizes 





1. In Kutch, however, some silver coins were struck with 
the name of Edward VIII. 

2. For coins other than rupees the royal head was designed 
in both high and low relief. 

3. Rupee coins with the dates 1938 and 1939 were actually 
minted in 1940 at the Bombay Mint. 

4.- ‘Security edge’ was earlier used on the Mauritius rupees 
of 1934, However, for Indian coins ‘security edge’ was 
introduced on rupees in 1940, on half-rupees in 1941 and 
on quarter-rupees in 1943, k 
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and have straight milling. Besides English and Urdu, Hind? 
also was used to express the values of these coins. 


Cupro-nickel was us=d for minting 2-aona and l-anna 
pieces from 1939 to 1942. A new metal, generally called 
nickel-brass but composed. of 79 per cent copper, 1 per cent 
nickel and 20 per cent zice, was introduced in 1942 to replace 
cupro-nickel. This compound metal was used for minting not 
only the 2-anna and 1-anna3 coins but also a newly introduced 
coin of the denomination 2-anna, which is.a smaller version of 
the square 2-anna piece. Cupronickel was re-introduced in 
1949 to replace nickel-broize, and was used for two years for 
coining all the preceding three minor issues. 


The normal-sized brcnze coins of the denominations of 
pice, half-pice and pie were struck from 1938 to 1942. The 
half-pice and pie were discontinued from 1943, and newly 
designed pice, much reduced in size and weight and with a 
central hole, was issued from 1943 to 1947. This coin bears 
on the obverse the crown, value in English, Hindi and Urdu, 
the name of the country GNDIA) and date, while the reverse 
simply has an elaborately ornamental wreath of vine leaf. 


With the issues of the 1946-47 period ultimately came 
the end of the British coinage in India; but the legacy 
continued, and the Government of free India started issuing 
in 1950 a new series of coins precisely in the same metals 
and of the same denominations*— only with suitable 
changes in the obverse and reverse designs. 


LIST OF COINS 


William iV (1830-1837) 


Gold ` 
1. A/. Rd. Two Mohars: Wt. 360 grs. Sz. 1:3 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obv. In raised rim and pellet border, uncrowned head 


of king tor. Legend above: (1) WILLIAM (r.) III, 
KING (below) 1835. 





l. This was the firs: time that Hindi was used to give the 
. values of coins of higher denominations. f 

2. They are popularly termed ‘washer coins’. 

3. Rupee, half-rupes and quarter-rupee in nickel; 2—annas, 
l-anna and 1/2—nna in cupro-nickel ; and pice alone in 
bronze, The pice, though of the size of the 1943-47 pice, 
is not holded. 
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2. 


Rev. In raised rim and pellet border, lion standing to 1. 
behind palm-tree. Legend: (above) EAST INDIA 
COMPANY (in exergue) TWO MoHUmsS|value in 
Persian, 


A7. Rd. One Mohar: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-0 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo: In pellet border, uncrowned head of king tor. 
and legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev, In pellet border, lian etc. and legend, as on No. 1, 
but value, ONE MOHUR/its Persian equivalent. 


Silver 
A. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1:2in. Straight 
milling. | 
Obv. In pellet border, uncrowned head of king to r. 
and legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev. Within & floral wreath, value: ONE RUPEE and 
its equivalent in Persian. Legend around : (above) 


EAST INDIA COMPANY (below) 1835. The whole 
in pellet border. 


A.Rd. Half Rupee: Wt, SO grs. Sz.:95in. Straight 
milling. 
Obv. In pellet border, uncrowned head of king to r. and 
legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev. In pellet border, wreath and legend, as on No. 3, 
but value: HALF/RUPEE/its Persian equivalent. 


A. Rd. 4 Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. -75 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo., In pellet border, uncrowned head of king and 
legend, as on No. 1. 
Rev, In pellet border, wreath and legend, as on No. 3, 
but value, }/RUPEE/and its equivalent in Persian. 


Copper 
4E. Rd. Half Anna: Wt. 200 grs. Sz. 1'1 in. Unmilled. 


Obv. On an ornamental stand, Company's Coat-of-Arms 
consisting cf the crossed shield, with two support- 
ing lions on r. and l, and a crest-lion flanked 
by Union Jacks on top. Below date, 1835 and 
scroll with the Latin legend; AUSP: REG: & 
SEN: ANG: The whole in raised rim. 
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Rev. In raised rim, floral wreath, between the upper 
points of which is the value iu Persian; English 
legend: (within wreath)  E.LF ANNA (above 
wreath) EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


7. JB. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 100 grs. Sz. 1:0 in. 
Unmilled. 
Obo. In raised rim, Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6. 


Fev. In raised rim, wreath and etc., as on No. 6, but 

: value, ONE;QUARTER/ANNA w thin wreath, and 
between its two upper points equivalent ‘value in 
Persian. l 


8. A. Rd. 44 Anna: Wt. 331 grs. Sz. 55 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. In raised rir, Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6, 


Rev. In raised rim, wreath etc, as on No. 6, but value 
within wreath : J,/ANNA/its Per-ian equivalent, 


Victoria (1837-1901) 
SIRST SERIES 


"M | Gold 
9. A/. Rd. One Moher: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 10 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo. In pellet border, uncrowned (and somewhat elong- 


ated) head of queen to 1. Legend: (above) 
VICTORIA QUEEN (below) 1841. 

Rev. Lion, etc. acd legend, as on No 2, but date, 1841. 
9a. AJ. Rd. One Mohar: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1:0 in. Straight 
. milling. 

Obv. In pellet border, uncrowned (anc somewhat round) 

head of queen to 1. Legend: (1) VICTORIA (r.) 
QUEEN (below) 1841; ‘W.W’ in microscopic 
characters on truncation of the aeck. 


Rev, In pellet border, lion, etc. and legend, as on No. 9. 


Silver 
10. A. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz, 12 in. Straight 
ae milling. 
Obo. In pellet bo-der, uncrowned (ard somewhat elong- 


ated) head cf queen and legend, as on. No. 9, but 
no date. 
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10a. 


11. 


11a. 


12. 


13. 


Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 3, but date 


1840. 
A. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1:2 in. Straight 
milling. 


Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head and legend, 
8s on No. 9a, but n» date. 


Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 10. 

A. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz.'95 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obo, In pellet border, uacrowned (and somewhat elong- 
ated) head of queen and legend, as on No. 10, 


Rev. Floral wrea:h and legends as on No. 4, but date, 


1840. 
A. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. +95 in. Straight 
milling. | 


Obo. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head of queen 
and legend, as on No. 10a. 


Rev, Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 4, but date 
1840. 


A. Rd. i Rupees: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. 75 in. Straight 
milling. 


‘Obo. Uncrowned {and somewhat elongated) head of 


queen and legend, as on No. 9. 
Rev, Floral wreath and legent, as on No. 5, but date 


1840. 
A. Rd. 4 Rupees: Wt. 43 grs. Sz. 75 in. Straight 
milling. 


Obv. Uncrowned (and scmewhat round) head of queen 
and legend, as No. 10a. 


Res. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 5, but date 
1810. 
A Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 22} grs. Sz, '6 in. Unmilled, 


Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat elongated) head of 
queen and legend, as on No. 9. 

Rev. In pellet border, floral wreath with legend : (within) 
TWO/ANNAS/ equivalent value in Persian (above) 
EAST INDIA COMPANY (below) 1841. 


A. Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 22} grs. Sz. '6 in. Unmilled. 


Obv. Uncrowned (and somewhat round) head and 
legend, as on No. 9a. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20, 
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Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 13. 


Copper 
4B. Rd. Half Anne: Wt. 200 grs. Sz. lin. Unmilled 
Obv. Ccat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6, but date 1845. 
Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 6. 


JE. Rd. One Quarzr Anna: Wet. 100 grs. Sz. 1 O in. 
Unmilled. 


Obv.  Coat-of-Arms, etc., as on No. 6, but date 1857. 
Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 7. 


Æ. Ra. j Pice: Wit. 50 grs. Sz. 8 in. Unmilled. 


Obo. Coat-of Arms. etc., as on No. 6, but date 1853. 


Rev, In raised rim, floral wreath; legend: (within) j/ 
PICE (above) ZAST INDIA COMPANY. 


JE. Rd. $ Anna: Wt. 334 grs. Sz. .65 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. Coat-of-Arms. etc., as on No. 6, kut date 1848. 


Rev. Floral wreath and legend, as on No. 8. 


SECOND SERIES 


Gold 


A/ Rd. One Mohar: Wt. 189 grs. Sz. 1-0 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obv. In pellet border, crowned bus: of queen to 1. 
` Legend : (l) VICTORIA (r.) QUEEN. 
Rev. Floral wreath within pellet borders; legend within 
wreath: ONE/MOHUR/INDIA/1&70. 


A/. Rd. Ten Rupees: Wet. 120 grs. Sz. .87 in. 
Straight ailling. 
Obo. Crowned busz of queen and legerd, as on No. 18. 
Reo. Floral wreati-etc., as on. No. 18, but value, TEN 
RUPEES. 
A. Rd. Five Rupzes: Wt. 60 grs. Sz. -52in. Straight 
milling. 
Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 


Reo. Wreath etc, as on No.18, but value FIVE 
RUPEES. 
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Silver - 


21. AMR. Rd. One Rupee: Wit, 180 grs. Sz. 1:2 ins Straight 
milling. j 
Obo. In pellet border, crowned bust of queen and legend, 
as on No. 18. f 
Rev. In lined circle with pellets around, ornamental 
floral wreath; legend ‘within: ONE/RUPEE/ 


INDIA] 1862. I 
22. R. Rd. Half Rupee: We 90 grs. Sz. '95 in. Straight 
milling. TD ME QS i 


Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 
Reo. Floral wreath etc. as on No. 21, but value HALF/ 


RUPEE. 
23.. IR. Rd, i Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. 75 us Straight 
mile’ 


Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 
< Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 2l, but ,value 4/ 
RUPEE. CM 
24. A. Rd. Two Manus "Wt. 224 grs. Sz, 6 in, Unmilled. 
Obv: ‘Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 18. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 21, but value Two/ 
l ANNAS, f : 
Copper. 
25. JE. Rd. Half Anna: Wt. 200 grs. Sz. 1-1 in. Unmilled. 


Obv. In pellet border, crowned bust of queen ; and legend, . 
È as on No: 18. 


Rev. Floral wreath within. pellet borders, as on No. 18; 
value within: HALF/ANNAJ[IND1A[1862. 


26. JE. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 100 grs. Sz. 10 in. 
Unmilled. 


Obv. Uncrowned bust of queen and legend, as on 
No. 18. 
. Reo, Floral wreath etc. as on No. 25, but value, ONE 
QUARTER ANNA. | 
27. GR. Rd.. $ Pice: Wt. 50 grs. Sz d Unmilled. 
Obv. Unsdenel bust of queen and legend, as on 
No. 18. 


Rev. Floral wreath etc, as on No. 25, but value, 
Z/PICE. 
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28. Æ Rd. ji Anna: Wt. 334 grs. Sz. “65 in. Unmilled. 


Obo. Uncrowned bust of queen and legend, as on 


No. 18. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No, 25, but value 
TANNA. - 
'THIRD SERIES 
"T Gold 
29. AJ. Rd. One Mohur: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1-0 in; Straight 
milling. 


Obv. Crowned brst of queen to l. and legend: (I) 
'  ' VICTORIA (r) EMPRESS, 


Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 18, but date 1889. 


30. A. .Rd. Ten Rupzes: Wt. 120 grë. Sz.:87 in. Straight 
- milling. . 


Obo, Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 19, but date 1889, 


31. Æ. Rd. Five Rupees: Wt. 60 grs. Sz. “52 in. Straight 
: milling. 
' Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev, Floral wreath etc. as on No. 2C, but date 1889. 


Silver 
32. m. Rd. One Rufe? Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1'2 in. Straight 
? milling. , | f 
'' Obo. ` Crowned brst and legend, as on No. 29. 


Rev. Floral wreath etc, as on No. 21, but date 
1877, etc. 


d 


33. A. Rd.. Half Rzpee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz.'85 in. Straight 
milling. 


Obs, Crowned bast of queen and legend, as on No. 29, 
Rev. Piu wresth etc., as on No. 22, but date 1877. 


34. IR. Rd. iRupes: Wt.45 grs. Sz. 75 in. Straight 
milling. 


Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Reo. Floral wresth etc., as on No. 23, but date 1877. 
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35, 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


A. Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 22} grs. Sz. *6 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obv. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 

Kev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 24, but date 1877. 


Copper 

/E.Rd. Half Anna: Wt. 200 grs. Sz. l:1 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc. as on No. 25, but date 1877. 
JE. Rd. One quarter Anna: Wt. 100 grs. Sz. 1-0 in. 

Unmilled. | 
Obv., Crowned dust of queen and legend, as on No 29. 
Reo. Floral wreath etc. as ón No. 26, but date 1877. 
JE. Rd. 4 Pice: Wt. 50 grs. Sz. “8 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 27, but date 1877. 


JB. Rd, Anna: Wt. 334 grs. Sz. 65 in. Unmilled, 
Obo. Crowned bust of queen and legend, as on No. 29. 
Rev. Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28, but date 1877. 


Edward VII (1901-1910) 


Siiver 
R. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1'2 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo. In pellet border, uncrowned .head of king tor. 
Legend: (|) EDWARD VI (r) KING AND 
EMPEROR. 


Rev. In pellet border, legend in centre: ONE/RUPEE/ 
. INDIA value in Persian; cluster of lotus wreath 
on either side; above, Tudor Crown ; and below, 

date 1903, 


A. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. “95 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo. Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 


Rev, Wreath, crown etc, as on No. 40, but value, 
HALF[RUPEE. Date, 1904. 
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42. M. Rd. Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. 75 in Straight 
milling. 
Obo. Uncrowned head of king and legend. zs on No. 40. 
Reo. Wreath, crown etc. as on No. 40, but value, 
RUPEE. 
43. R. Rd. Two Annas: Wt. 224 grs. Sz. “6 in. Unmilled. 
Obo. Uncrowned bead and legend, as on Na. 40. 


Rev, Wreath, crown, etc, as on No. 40, but value, 
TWO[ANNAS. ; 


Cupro-nickel 
44, CN. 1 Anna: Wt.60 grs. Sz.:8in. Scalloped edge. 


Obo, In raised rim crowned bust of king to r. and 
legend: (above). EDWARD VI KING AND 
EMPEROR. l 

Reo, Within a sguarish scroll a big 'l':n the centre, 
around whica is the legend : (I) AN- (r.) NA (top) 
INDIA (below! 1907. The value is also written in 
four different ways: (below 1) in Bengali (below r.) 
in Hindi (abcve L) in Urdu (above r.) in Telugu. 


Copper ar Bronze (since 1906) 


45. JE. Rd. One quarter Anna: Wt. 100 grs. (75 grs. 
since 1905). Sz. 10 in. Unmillec. 


Obo. ‘In pellet berder, uncrowned head of king and 
legend, as on No. 40. 


Reo. Floral wealth within pellet borders, as on No. 26, 
but date, 19(14. : 


46. A. Rd. 4 Pice: Wt. 50 grs. (40 grs. since 1906). 
Unmilled. 


Obo. Uncrowned read of king and legend, as on No. 40. 
Reo, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28, but date 1903. 


47. JE. Rd. sk Anna: Wt. 334 grs. (22 grs. since 1906). 
f Sz. “65 ic. Unmilled. 


Obv. Uncrowned head of king and legend, as on No. 40. 
Rev, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 28. but date 1903. 
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48. 


49. 


50, 


91. 


George V (191 0-1 936) 
Gold 


A/. Rd. 15 Rupees : Wt, 180 (?) grs. Sz “85 in. Straight 
milling 
Obv. In pellet border, crowned bust of king to 1. Legend 
above: GEORGE V XING EMPEROR, 


Rev, Ornamental floral wreath between two pellet 


borders: legend within: IS/RUPEES/INDIAJ1918., 
Silver | 


AR. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 ars. Sz. 12 in. Straight 

milling. 

Obv. Within a rim with inner fringe of small semi- 
circles-with-dots, bust of king to left wearing 
imperial crown surmounted by an orb and Maltese 
cross ; the bust is adorned with embroidered collar 
and ermine tippet with a sash-bow at right 
Shoulder, a star at throat, two chains pendent 
on breast distinctive of the stars of. India and of 
the Indian Empire, one of which has a diminutive 
elephant. Legend above: GEORGE v KING.” 
EMPEROR. 


Rev, Within a rim with similar inner fringe, ornamental 
floral wreath again within two double-lined 
circles ; the wreath has at the top the side view 
of a lotus, at the bortom another lotus as viewed 
from above, and to right and left (from top to 
bottom) respectively the rcse, the shamrock and 
the thistle, each with leafy stalk; wavy line 
enclosing at the top separates each of the eight 
floral emblems. Legend within the double-lined 
inner circle: ONE/RUPEE/INDIA/I911 value in 


Urdu. 
RR. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz..95 in. Straight 
milling. 


Obv, Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 49. 
Rev. Wreath etc, as on No. 49, but value, HALF 
RUPEE, 
R. Rd. Rupee: Wt. 45 &rs. Sz. “75 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo. Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 49. 
Rev. Wreath etc. as on No. 49, but value, !/RUPEE. 
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53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
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R. Rd. Two Annas: We 224 grs. Sz.*5 in. Straight 
milling, 


Obv, Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No, 48. 
Rev. Wreath etc., as on No. 49, but value, TWO ANNAS. 


Cupro-nickel 


CN. Rd. 8 Annas: Wt. 120 grs. Sz. 1-0 in. Unmilled. 


Obv. In raised rir, crowned bust of king and legend, 
as on No. 43. 


Rev. Ina double.ined square scroll, with a scalloped 
border within, a big ‘8’ in the centre, around which 
is the legend : (below) ANNAS (above) INDIA 1919; 
outside the scroll value written in iour different 
ways: (1)in Hindi (top in Urdu (r) in Bengali 
(below) in Telugu. The whole within raised rim. 


CN. 4 Annas: Wt. 110 grs. Sz. 1:0 in. Scalloped edge. 


Obo. Within a lined circle, crowned bust of king to 1. 
legend aroand the circle: (above) GEORGE V 
KING EMPEROR (below) INDIA 1919. The whole 
within raised rim. 


Rev. In a double-lined square scroil, a big ‘4’ in the 
centre with ANNAS written below: outside the 
scroll, the value written in four different ways, 
as on No. 33. The whole within raised rim. 


CN. Sqr. 2 Annas: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. :8 x 8 in. Unmilled. 


Obv, Within a double-lined circle, crowned bust of 
king to 1.; legend above: GEORGE V KING 
EMPEROR. Outside the circle; (1. 19-(r) 18 
(top) floral decoration (below) INDIA. The whole 
within a raised rim. 

Rev, In a doubE-lined square scroll, a big ‘2’ in the 
centre with ANNAS written below. Outside the 
scroll the value written in four different ways, 
as on No. 53. The whole within a raised rim. 


CN. 1 Anna: Wt.60 grs. Sz ‘Sin. Scalloped edge. 


Obo. In raised rim, crowned bust of kirg and legend, 
as on No. 48. 


Rev, Inraised, within and outside the squarish scroll,’ 
value etc., exactly as on No. 44, but date 1912. 
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37. 


58. 


59. 


60.. 


61. 


62. 


Bronze 


Æ. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 75 grs. Sz. 10 in. 
Unmilled. 


Obv. In pellet border, crowned bust of king tol. and 
legend, as on No. 48, 


Rev. Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 26 
but date 1911. 


, 


Æ. Rd. à Pice: Wt. 40 grs. Sz.:8 in. Unmilled. 
Obo, Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No. 48. 
Reo, Floral wreath etc., as on No. 27, but date 1911. 


JE. Rd. gy Anna: Wt. 22 gts, Sz.:65 in. Unmilled 
Obo, Crowned bust of king and legend, as on No 48. 
Rev, Floral wreath etc., es on No. 28, but date 1911. 


Edward VIII (1936- ) - 
No coin issued for British India. 


George VI (1936-1952) 
Silver 


A. Rd. One Rupee : We. 180 grs. Sz. 1'2 in. 
Straight milling. 

Obo, In a border composed of dots and crescents-with- 
dots, crowned head of king to 1. Legend: above 
GEORGE VI KING EMPEROR. 

Rev, Wreath representing .the floral. emblems of Rose, 
Thistle, Shamrock and Lotus as on No. 49, but 
within ‘singled-lined circles, and legend, as on 
No. 49, but date 1938. The whole within a 

. border composed of dots and cresents-with-dots. 


A. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz.'95 in. Straight 
milling. 

Obv. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No. 60. 

Rev, Wreath etc. as on No. 50, but date 1938. 


A. Rd. + Rupee: We. TRIS Sz.-75,in. Straight 
Smiling. . 


- Obo: _ Crowned: head of ine und legend: as on No. 60. 


Rev. Wreath etc., as on: No. 51, but date 1938. 
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Quarternary Silver 


63. QS. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz. 1:2 in, Secu- 
rity edge. 


Obo. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No. 60. 
Reo. Wreath etc. as on No. 60, but date 1940. 


64. QS. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. “95 in. Straight 
milling. | 
Obo. Crowned head of king and legend, as on No 61. 
Rev, Wreath etc., as on No. 62, but date 1940. 


64a. OS. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. “95 in. Security 
edge. S:milar to No. 61, but date 1942. 


65. QS. Rd. i Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. “75 in. Straight 
milling. Similar to No 62, but date 1940. 


65a, QS. Rd. } Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. “6 in. Security 
l edge. Similar to No. 62, but date 1943, 


Nickel 


66. N. Rd. One Rupee: Wt. 180 grs. Sz 1:03 in. Security 
edge. 

Obo. In thick raised rim, crowned head of king to 1. 
and legend as on No. 60. 

Rev. In thick raised rim, maned tizer walking to 1. 
Legend (above) ON& RUPEE with its Hindi equi- 
valent on i. and Urdu -equivalent on r. (in ex- 
ergue) INDIA/1947. 


67. N. Rd. Half Rupee: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. “95 in. Straight 
milling. 
Obo. Crowned best of king and legend as on No. 66. 


Rev. Tiger etc., as on. No. 66, but value HALF RUPEE 
and its Hindi and Urdu equivalents in similar 
positions. 


68. N. Rd. Quarter Rupee: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. “75 in. 
Straight milling. f 
Obv. Crowned bust of king and legend as on No. 66. 


Rev. Tiger etc. as on No 66, but value QUARTER 
RUPEE and its Hindi and Urdu equivalents in 
similar positions. ^ 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


Cupro-nickel 


CN. Sqr. 2 Annas: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. '8 x:8 in. Unmilled. 


Obv. In dotted incuse circle, crowned head of king and 
legend, as on No. 60. Ornamental designs on 
four corners. 


Reo. In dotted incuse circle, a scalloped design with a. 
big ‘2’ in the centre and ANNAS written diago- 
nally; below ‘2’ inp1A/1939jvalue in Telugu; 
value in Hindi on L, in Urdu on top and in Bengali 
on r. Ornamental designs on four corners. 


CN. 1 Anna: Wt. 60 grs. Sz.'8in. Scalloped edge. . 


Obo. In raised rim, crowned head of king and legend, as 
on No. 60. 


Rev. Squarish scroll with value etc. as on No. 44, but 
date 1938. f 


CN. Sqr. } Anna: Wt. 45 grs. Sz. 7 x7 in. Square. 
Obv. Crowned head of king, legend etc , as on No. 69. 


Reo. In a squarish scroll, value ‘AN 1/2 Na’ in the 
centre with INDIA above and 1946 below; outside 
the scroll value written in four different ways: 
(L) in Hindi (top) in Urdu (r) in Bengali (below) 
in Telugu. 


Nickel-brass 


NB. Sqr. 2 Annas: Wt. 90 grs. Sz. ‘8 x°3 in. Square, 
Similar to No. 69, but date 1942. 


NB 1 Anna: We. 60 grs. Sz. '8 in. Scalloped edge. 
Similar to No. 70, but date 1942. 


NB. Sqr. 4 Anna: Wt. 45 grs. Sz, .7 x 7 in. 
Similar to No. 71, but date 1942. 


Bronze 
JE. Rd. One Quarter Anna: Wt. 75 grs. Sz. 1:0 in. 
Unmilled. 
Obv. In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No, 60. 


Rev, Floral wreath within pellet borders, as on No. 26, 
but date 1938. 
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77. 


78. 
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JE. Rd. jPice: Wt. 40 grs. Sz. ‘Sin. Unmilled. 


Obv. In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No. 60. i 


Rev, Floral wreatz within pellet borders, as on No. 27, 
but date 1938. 
JE. Rd. Anna: Wt. 22 grs. Sz.:55in. Unmilled. 


Obo. In pellet border, crowned head of king and legend, 
as on No. 66. 


Reo. Floral wreata within pellet borders, as on No. 28, 
but date 1939. 


Æ. Pice: Wt. 32 grs. Sz.:84 in. (sz. of central hole 
being :37 in.. Unmilled. 


. Obv. Ornamental wreath of vine leaf. 


Rev. Crown above; legend: (1) 1 PICE (ri) INDIA; 


value in Hindi on 1.and in Urdu on r.; date 
1943 below. 


HOARDING OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN INDIA* 
A. H. LLOYD 


‘From time immemorial India hes continually absorbed the precious metals.’ 
Report of the Royal Conumission (1913) on Indian Finance and Currency. 


India has produced the precious metals throughout 
historical times, and while, because of the great number of her >; 
population, ‘more in number than any nation known to me’, 
says Herodotus, the tribute laid upon her by Darius was 
greater than that of any other province, it was levied in gold! 
probably because India was then of all his dominions the 
principal source of that metal. The tribute required by Darius 
was 360 talents, and, ss the Euboic talent was employed for 
gold,? so Herodotus tells us the tribute reached the gold 
weight of about 1,140,000 sovereigns, though its purchasing 
equivalent at that time was vastly greater. India’s production 
of gold in the year 1925 was about half as much again, being 
equal to the weight of 1,673,500 sovereigns ;? in 1931 she 
produced £ 1,566, 340.4 


‘We do not know what weight of gold India produced in 
the days of Darius: it may have taxed even her great capacity 
to reach the weight of the tribute, or, on the other hand, the 
statesmanship of the Great King may have led him to take 
no more than two thirds of what was produced annually, in 
which case the annual production in the fifth century B. C. 
would be approximately the same as that of 1925. We may 
regret that Herodotus does not satisfy our curiosity as to the 
quantity of gold produced ia his day by India, but he goes 
some way to compensate us for that lack by giving interesting 
details of some of the methods of producing it. He says—I 
quote Godley's translation in the Loeb edition—'All this 
abundance of gold ... they win in such manner as I will 
show.’ He describes certain classes of the inhabitants and 
then proceeds: 

‘Other Indians dwell nesr the town of Caspatyrus and 
the Pactyic country, northward of the rest of India...they are 
of all Indians the most warlike, and it is they who are charged 

“with the getting of the gold, for in these parts all is desert by 





* Reprinted from The Transactions of the International Numis- 
matic Congress, London, June 30—July 6, 1936, with the kind 
permission of the Secretary, Royal Numismatic Society of Great 
Britain. 
^ 1. Hdt., IIT, 94. 2. Ibid. 89. 

3. Indian Year Book, 1927, p. 658. 4. Whitaker, 1934. 
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reason of the sand. There are found in this sandy desert ants 
not so big as dogs but bigger than foxes.... Thes= ants make 
their dwellings underground, digging out the sand in the same 
manner as do the ants 1n Greece, to which they are very like 
in shape, and the sand which they carry forth is fall of gold. 
It is for this sand that the Indians set forth into the desert. 
They .harness three camels apiece, a male led camal on either 
side to help in draught, and a female in the middle: the 
man himself rides on the female, careful that when harnessed 
she has been taken away from as young an offspring as may 
bé. Theif camels are as swift as horses, and much better 
able to bear burdens besides... Thus and with teams so har- 
nessed the Indians ride after the gold, using all diligence that 
they shall be about the business of taking it when the heat 
is greatest; for the ants are then out of sight underground... 
So when the Indians come to the place with their sacks, they 
fill these with the sand and ride away back with all speed, 
for, as the Persians say, the ants forthwith scent them out 
&nd give chase, being, it would seem, so much swEter than all 
other creatures that if the Indians made not haste on their 
way while the ants are mustering, not one of them would 
escape. So they loose the male trace-camels that they lead, 
one at a time (these being slower than the females) ; the 
mares never tire, for they remember the young that they have 
left. Such is the tale. Most of the gold (say the Persians) 
is got in this way by the Indians; there is some besides that 
they dig from mines in t3eir country, but it is less abundant... 
As I have lately said, India lies at the world's most distant 
eastern limit ; and in India all living creatures four-footed and 
flying are by much bigger than those of other lands, except 
the horses... ; moreover the gold there, whether dug from tbe 
earth or brought dowa by rivers or got as I have shown, is . 
very abundant.’ 


Out of all those details of method we cannot find any- 
thing to guide us to an estimate of weight of annual pro- 
duction. But whatever may be the absolute relationship of the 
modern and ancient yields of India's sources of supply, they 
becamé during the days of classical antiquizy, and have 
continued to the present time, utterly inadequate to her own 
needs. From the testimony of Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Arrian we learn that the natives of India have always 
esteemed as well as produced the precious metals. From. the 
fifth century before Christ, when she robbed the 'ant'-miners 
of their hard-won gold, down to recent days, when she obtains 
the satisfaction of her needs by more modern methods of 
exchange, India has stood in the forefront of the gold- and 
silver-using countries of the world. 
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India in modern times produces silver as well as gold, and 
it would be unreasonable tc infer, from the levying of her 
tribute to Darius in gold, that she did not produce the white 
metal in his day. Five hundred years earlier than the days 
of Darius silver, because of its plenty, ‘was not anything 
accounted of, in the days of Sslomon’;? and as Darius was 
obtaining it from nineteen Satrapies he may well have con- 
fined his demand upon the tweatieth to the more valuable and 
much rarer metal. 


In the year 1925 India's production of silver was valued 
at £ 705,703. 


It is a commonplace frequently uttered that India hoards 
gold and silver, and it is understood that the statement is 
made upon the authority of government statistics, with which, 
however, the majority of those referring to the matter are 
unfamiliar. The statistics do not deal with hoarding which, 
by its very nature, lies outside the competence of any 
government. They corcern themselves with the values of 
the precious metals (1) produced, (2) imported, (3) exported, 
By adding (1) and (2), and from the sum thereof deducting 
(3), there is obtained the value of silver and gold retained in 
the country. After making allowance for the value of the 
two metals by which the stocks in the mints, currency 
department, main and district treasuries, and any other 
government stores are increased or diminished, there is 
obtained the figure which is described as the ‘net absorption’ 
of the country. 


These statistics are prepared annually and their cumula- 
tive effect is also presented. It would be beyond the purpose 
of this inquiry to preseat the statistics in any detail, but the 
few quotations which follow are a fair summary of the whole, 


Here is an extract from the Eneyelopaedia Britannica :? 
‘The total imports for the year 1905-1906 were valued at 824 
millions sterling, including 14 millions of gold and silver, 
which are continually hoarded by the people of India.’ The 
figures are doubtless official and the extractis given as a 
sample of the facts and ihe inferences from them which have 
formed the basis of public knowledge of India's hoarding. 
That quotation comes from the eleventh edition and tlie 
fourteenth deprives us of the opportunity of bringing the 
figures nearer to date. 


During the five years ended the 31st of March 1926, 
India’s net imports of gold and silver, coin and bullion, 


1. 2 Chron., IX, 20. 
2. 11th edn., XIV, p. 394. 
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amounted to more than óre hundred and ninety million gold 
pounds. That comes from The Statesman's Year Book! 


- During the thirty--wo years ended the 31st of March 
1926 the net absorption o2 gold alone, coin and bullion, was 
nearly. four hundred and twenty million pounds (£419, 
377,500) 


Despite the great exodus of gold after the abandonment 
ofthe gold standard by Great Britain in September 1931 
(over £13 millions left the country in the month of. December 
that year) it appears that for the five years ended March 1932 
India had added a net amount in gold and silver, coin and 
bullion, of more than 37 million pounds. By the taking of 
pains it would be possib:e to bring the five-yearly figures up 
to the date of writing, but that would be wearisome aud it 
would have no serious bearing upon an inquiry seeking to 
discover the principles u-derlying an age-long practice whose 
hold upon the people of India shows no sign of having 
diminished during the ārst thirty years of the twentieth 
century. Between September 1931 and March 1933 over 
£94 millions of gold left India, and it will help vs to 
appreciate the light in which that fact was regarded by the 
: Government of that country if we remember that on the 25th 
. of January 1933, in -is inaugural address to the Indian 
Legislature, the Viceroy said in dwelling upon that export, 
‘India is able to tap a portion of her own «ast resources- and 
by parting with a very s-aall portion of her immeasurable stores of 
gold to realize ... public advantages ... combined with private 
profit.” Such influences are temporary in their effect, and it 
is not unlikely that the recent export is creating a vacuum in 
India which a stabilization of the world's currencies will cause 
her to fill and so to suck in again as much, if not more than 
she has sent out in tkat very natural profit-hunger whose 
effect has been so benefizial to the rest of the world. 


In 1913 a Royal Commission? on Indian Finance and 
Currency (the Chamberlain Commission) was appointed, and 
in the Minutes of Evideace, in answer to question 1032, the 
information is found the: ‘The absorption of sovereigns by the 
public in the 14 years from 1899-1900 to 1912-1913 was 
. £ 64,815,000, while the absorption of rupees during the same 
period was £66,750,0C0’, [It must be noted that these 
figures quoted from the Minutes of Evidence relate to coin 
only ; they take no accaunt of the large amounts absorbed of 
both metals in bullion.] 





1. The Statesman’s Year Book, 1927, p. 135. 
2. Accounts and Pcvers (Reports, Commissions), 1914, XIX. 
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Public opinion in Great Britain, though not always 
informed of the magnitude of the absorption, is commonly 
associated with amazement at the facts and frequently 
speculates upon their interpretation. Strange suggestions are 
offered, based upon a conception of India as a land of 
romance, and fed by a recollection of studies “during 
immaturity of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. Though the 
sober truth is amazing enough, it owes nothing to the weird 
or supernatural, for it is based upon an economic foundation, 
supported by racial law and custom, that has continued with 
the minimum of disturbance during two or three’ thousand 
years. It is no exaggeration to say that in the twentieth 
century ninety per cent of the population of India are living 
in their relations to money-economy in conditions similar to 
those of the Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., when 
coinage was introduced amongst the most ‘advanced City- 
States. It is probable that there are other parts of the world, 
_ particularly in Asia, where conditions prevail similar to those 
here being examined in India, but it would be difficult indeed 
to find any other country where on a large scale a population 
subject to advanced Western statistical documentation still 
preserves uncontrolled, in almost every detail of its life, 
the social system it has inherited from a remote past. 


Of the total value of the net absorption by India of 
the precious metals (for this purpose silver and gold) part 
goes into industry and the arts, part into currency circulation, 
part to swell.the metal reserves of bankers and money-lenders, 
and the remainder into hoards. None of these channels of 
distribution is susceptible of exact measurement, and the 
hoard, knowledge of whose detail and extent isin the very ` 
nature of things withheld fram others, is measurable least 
of all. The location, extent, and composition of hoards 
canin the main be no mae than matter of opinion, and the 
most that can be required is that the opinion shall be res- 
ponsible and well informed. 


It is opinion of that character that was offered to the 
Royal Commission of 1913 already mentioned. That Com- 
missionwas not concerned to examine the practice of hoarding; 
if that matter had been a cardinal feature of its terms of 
reference, the evidence offered, while gaining much in volume, 
would have lost more in spontaueity and perhaps in value. 
The detached attitude of the Commission in its official 
capacity to the subject of hoarding is clearly indicated by . 
the fact that the only reference to the matter in the Final 
Report is found in. the paragraph quoted at the head of this 
paper: ‘From time immemorial India has continually 
absorbed the precious metals,’ 
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As it was, in the course of evidence bearing upon the 
question of a gold coinage for India, and kindied subjects, 
many witnesses examined by the Commission used their 
knowledge of Indian hoarding to illustrate and support their 
views and recommendations. This led to questions by 
variou$ members of the Commission which brought out much 
interesting and useful information. ` 


The evidence of public men, government officials, 
bankers, traders, and manufacturers, European and Indian, 
supplemented by question and answer in zhe sittings of the 
Commission, forms the responsible and well-informed opinion 
upon which the following statement is basea. 


There appears tobe a curious unwillingness with some 
observers, European and Indian alike, to use the word ‘hoard’, 
not from any doubt as to the existence of what others mean 
by ‘hoarding’ but appazently from the conception that the 
particular word implies a reproach. Perhaps the occasional 
phrase ‘miser’s hoard’ may partly account for this attitude, 
as does certainly the belief that the retention of private 
stores of precious metals implies a lack of education. This 
is not necessarily a modern objection to hoa-ding; there 
is warrant for it in Hol; Writ, though in that cese the buried 
treasure belonged not to the holder but to his master.? 
Intelligent investment may well be an outcome of education, 
but the possession by the native Indians of solid bullion and 
coin is a more succesful retention of wealth than many 
forms of investment, such, e.g., as the investment by Lan- 
cashire cotton operatives in the shares of cotton-spinning 
companies whose share certificates are at the present time 
in most instances titles to liability rather than to wealth. 
In regard to Indian hoarding, the difficulties of the objectors 
seem to be removed by the use of the synonyms ‘saving’, 
‘reserves’, and the like. 


The people of India have always hoarded gold and 
silver, and at the preseat time more than ever owing to the 
greater prosperity of the country. This form of accumulation 
is practised by all classes who can by any means afford it. 
The rulers of the grest native States, such as Mysore and 
Hyderabad, have vast stores resembling those of great medi- 
eval monarchies of Europe and those of Greck city rulers 
such as Dionysius of Syracuse: where the modern differ 
from those ancient examples is in the greater magnitude 
of their wealth. The large zemindars, ‘almost princes in 
the sense of incomes’, the rulers of the smaller States, and 





1, Matt, XXV, 244, 
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the smaller zemindars also have their treasuries whosé fame 
is so great that they must be fortified and their owners 
escorted by armed retainers as they move about their estates. 
And so the procession rakes its way down the ordered grades 
of wealth untilit reaches the humblest individuals in field 
and factory whose additions are made a rupee at a time. 
The advance in prosperity is frequently shown in the use of 
gold by those who formerly hoarded silver: at the Amritzar 
fair recently (1913) the well-to-do agriculturalists had strings 
of sovereigns round their necks whereas formerly they had 
strings of rupees. 


In a country so large as India, with its many varieties 
of climate, race, religion, and economic development, it is 
not always possible to employ terms and make statements 
which will possess the same precise value in every district. 
There are places for instance where sovereigns were 
occasionally seen in circulation, but the area is restricted 
and the number of sovereigns seen was small. 


That eminent authority, Sir Henry Howard, quoting Mr. 
Gauntlett, says, ‘In Northern India, Bombay and part of 
Madras the use of the sovereign as currency is steadily increa- 
sing. In other parts of India its main use is still for conversion 
‘into ornaments or jewellery.’ In the great bulk of the country, 
however, a sovereign is never seen passing from hand to hand, 
and there is ample testimony that the great mass absorbed by 
the country goes permanently out of sight. Some do go into 
hoards as sovereigns but the bulk is melted down. The substi- 
tution in great measure of gold, in the form of coin and bullion, 
for silver for the purpose of additions to the hoards of the poorer 
members of the population is comparatively recent, being due 
‘to the great increase in supply, and consequent fall in price, of 
silver in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Before 
that period India’s 2,00€ million ounces of silver was said to 
be one-fifth of the world’s total stock. One of the witnesses 
before the Silver Commission of 1876, Mr. MacKenzie, gave the 
following description of the manner in which silver rupees 
passed into the hoards of the Indian peasants. ‘In every large 
village there is a silversmith, and as soon as aman gets a 
few rupees he employs the silversmith to come to his house 
and make the ornaments. Although the peasantry in India 
have poor house, yet the amount of ornaments they have 
would exceed in value the furniture and utensils of the same 
class of peasantry in England. For hundreds of years their 
whole thrift had been the conversion of silver coins by melting 
to bullion or ornaments, Silver came to them through coins— 
coins previous to the coinage of any rupees, all sorts of strange 


16 


` 
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primitive coins. When the rupee came the ryots, having 
neither cash-boxes nor bank accounts, were in the habit of 
sending for the silversmiths, and, says the witness, Mr. 
Frewen, ‘I have seen them, and so has everybody who knows 
India, welding on the bangles in the bazaars. The silversmiths 
would take the rupees, melt them up, weld them on the arm 
ór the ankle of the man or woman, and charge an anna or 
two for the job.' 


UE The possession of wealth in such forms has certain 
definite advantage in a simple society. For instance, still 
quoting the same witness, 


. ‘A rupee can be stolen. The natives have got no cash 
Boxes, and they have to bury their wealth or carry it on their 
Persons. You can only steal rupees when they are in the 
form of bangles by a direct frontal attack... The possessor 
Gf & sovereign is unsafe unless he has melted or bangled it; 
his -neighbours will say ‘So and so has got a sovereign ; let us 
see if we can find it? Moreover, as bangles, they lost none 
of their uses as wealth. In famine time they used to go to 
iheirbunnia or village sowkar and they would cut those 
bangles off, and the sowkar would weigh them and give thein 
a loan of rupees at arate ... according to the pressure of the 
demand... But still they could always get par... and the 
sowkar knew that if he had got 100 tolas of silver from the 
native, it was always 5s good as 100 rupees to him because 
he had only to send it to the nearest mint for free coinage. 
"The Sowkars did not, indeed, send these native ornaments 
Into thé mint unless they were themselves pressed for money ; 
‘they held the ornaments and they collected their interest... 
If I were a, peasant and wanted 100 rupees, the sowkar would 
retain my bangles ör ry ornaments, often heirlooms which I 
valued; until after I got my crop in, and then | would go and 
ransom them.’ 

To these stimuli to hoards of the precious metals are 
added others based upon Hindu law and social custom. 
According to Hindu law, no Hindu can alienate, either by will 
ot by gifts inter vivos, any property movable or immovable to 
-provide for the welfare, after his death, of his wife or any 
feriale member of lrs family. Even the, widow is entitled 
-otily to a. miserable pittance and the other females of the 
-family, daughters or sisters, have no legal claim at all upon 
the heir, who may be a scamp of a nephew without any bowels 
of compassion. Gifts of jewellery have been looked upon as 
lying outside the legal bar and to these recent custom has 
-added gifts in coins. To his wife and to his daughters then 
‘the thoughtful husband makes continuous presents of 
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sovereigns and jewellery as and when he can. They are 
presented to a daughter at her birth and upon various occa- 
sions thereafter, and a girl of an ordinary middle-class family 
would in this way have absorbed 50 or 100 sovereigns at least. 
The sovereigns may be melted down immediately or may be 
kept until there number is sufficient to make the contemplated 
pieces of jewellery or gold ornament. The intention so to 
use the sovereigns as provided by custom seems to have 
extended the protection beyond the ornaments actually made 
to the sovereigns from which others could be made. Not 
only are such personal gifts to women immune from any 
successful claim by the heir; they cannot be attached even 
for the husband’s or the family’s debts. The jewellery and 
ornaments can be worn by the wife only during her husband’s 
lifetime. Immediately upon her becoming a widow they are 
realized and the proceeds invested to provide her with an 
income. The legal provision for a wife in accordance with 
Muhammadan law, leaves much to be desired, and similar 
hoard provisions for female members of the family are made 
by many Muhammadans. This is said to apply to members 
of that community in Egypt also. 


A large part of the people of India is under the frequent 
necessity of raising loans. Seventy per cent or thereabouts of 
the population is mainly agricultural and the cultivators have to 
pay the first instalment oi their land-tax, in some places both, 
before the harvest. For these and other demands money must 
in most cases be raised. Personal credit is almost unknown in 
India, and banks especially do not lend without security. The 
money-lenders who may be induced to make a loan without 
security charge a rate of 3 per cent per month and insist 
upon a duration of twenty months, which means interest of 60 
rupees for a loan of 100 rupees for twenty months. There is 
the possibility of mortgaging the land but the publicity and 
cost of this present very serious objections, and for the Indian 
who wants to avoid both mortgage and unsecured loans the 
easiest way is to raise money by pledging his wife’s or his 
family’s jewellery, a method simple, secret, and cheap. 


To the Indian native, of whatever class, it is obvious that 
the advantages of a hoard of coin or bars or ornaments in the 
precious metals are very substantial. Even if one here and 
there were able to set aside the influence of heredity and 
custom (always saving tae imperative necessity of providing 
the endowment for his wife and daughters) and adopt the use 

-of western methods, the facilities available are’ mostly out of ` 
his reach. 

‘Roughly 75% of the total towns in India with a sonia: 
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tion of 10,000 and over have no banks; while in some 20% 
of the 75 towns which possess a population of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, the same condition prevails. Probably 
this situation is to bs ascribed to the fact that the habit of 
investment is comparatively undeveloped in India, its place 
being taken by hoarding, and by the conversion of bullion 
into jewellery." ; 


So the vicious circle is complete. 


The hoards, broadly speaking, are meant to be permanent. 
They may be used occasionally as pledges for loans, but it is 
always with the intention of their being redeemed. The 
tenacity with which hoards are held applies to all classes of 
hoarders. 


The very greatest 5f all, who, by reason of their wealth, 
position, and education have other sources of income, do not 
need to resort to their treasuries. Beneath these giants come 
others, still very wealthy, the great zemindars. Of these it is 
said that ‘they put by fora rainy day a certain amount of 
bullion and a certair amount of gold in ornaments which 
never see daylight. They are old-fashioned ornaments, very 
heavy gold bangles and so forth, which the ladies of India no 
longer care quite so much for, their taste having changed in 
favour of more modern jewellery and precious stones.’ But 
there are three great occasions upon which jt is invariably the 
practice of Indians to make a. great outlay and display: the 
marriage of a daughter, the coming ot age of a son, and 
funerals. For the proper discharge of this trinoda necessitas, ` 
many even of the rich zemindars pledge their gold bullion to 
the marwaris and the bunnias with the intentian of getting it 
back. Some of the smaller men over-reach themselves and 
spend more than they zan afford. They may not be able to 
redeem that portion of their hoard which they pledge, ‘but it 
goes back in that form somewhere else’. 


Coming to humbl=r classes, Messrs. Toomey and Fraser, 
who jointly spoke for the exchange banks of India, were asked 
the question: ‘You cannot suggest any means or any sort of 
inducement by which chose hoards of the ryot class should be 
brought out ?' And their answer was: ‘No, there is no way 
we.can suggest. He can afford to keep these hoards and will 
not part with them’, ‘Another witness said, ‘I will quote a 
case within my own experience at Aurungabad. A little culti- 

vator who had borrowed 400 rupees from a local sowkar died, 


l, Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress of 
India during the year 1923—1924, Accounts and Papers (Reports, 
Commissioners), XI, 1924-5, p. 118. Dey 
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and apparently left nothing in the world, so the sowkar got an 
order to examine his premises. They found 4000 rupees, 


although he was paying 14 per cent a month for this loan of. 


400 rupees.’ 


Two other inducements to hoarding apart from those 
already considered are mentioned by an Indian witness; one 
of them enlarges upon what has already been said upon a 
similar point, but its details seem to justify separate statement. 
(1) Every agriculturalist and land-owner, when he gets a little 
surplus, turns it into jewellery. It gives his wife a status as 
a rich woman, brings peace and happiness at home, as well 
as providing a source for raising money in emergencies, If 
his savings are small he buys the sovereigns as he can and 
presents them to his wife who holds them until there are suffi- 
cient to make the ornament desired. (2) This form of hoarding 
enables traders to endow themselves through their wives with 
a provision against business misfortune. Two large traders, 
a leather merchant and an iron merchant, recently (the witness 
was speaking in 19:3) became insolvent. All the assets of 
. both concerns passed into the hands of the Officia] Receiver, 
but the jewellery of the wives and daughters was exempt 
from his power of attachment and the processes of the 
court. In one case, six months after the insolvency, the jewels 
of one man were valued at ten lakhs of rupees. Every ‘trader, 
small or large, with purely honest motives, puts by at least a 
portion of his savings inthe form of jewels. The witness is 
himself an Indian and he adds, ‘It is unnecessary to men- 
tion that some may consider it the best way of cheating a 
creditor.’ 


The coin taken for hoarding is the standard coin; 
formerly this was the rupee, but, since the token value of the 
rupee has been so widely divorced from the value of its silver 
content, its place has very largely been taken by the sovereign 
amongst those who formerly hoarded silver. Smaller coins 
are not hoarded: it is the standard coins that are chosen. 
Thus the half-sovereign, though it is legal tender, is not used. 
“There is absolutely no demand for them; banks do not 
import them for that reason. Another witness says, “This 
coin does not find favour in India.’ And, as all classes hoard 
if pieces of five pounds were available they would be largely 
used, for it is in a downward direction that a limit is found, 
The 10-ounce gold bars imported from Australian mints are 
very largely used for melting down into ornaments just as are 
sovereigns themselves. The secretary and treasurer of the 
Bank of Madras, Mr. W. B. Hunter, says that in one small 
village in the Presidency between 300 and 400 sovereigns a 
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week are taken to be meltéd down immediately into an 
imitation coin represent:ag the old 5-franc piece, which is very 
popular as an ornamer: for a necklace; they are not counter- 
feit coins for, while they have the head on one side, the other 
side is blank. 


It should be said that coins do also remain in hoards 
without being melted down. Sir Alexander McRobert told of 
one of his firm’s work-people whose house was robbed shortly 
before the witness left India to give evidence before the Com- 
mission. Sir Alexander went to see him and received details 
of the property that kad been stolen, and it included twelve 
sovereigns. Their retention as coins, however, seems to be a 
minor use; one witness says ‘many sovereigns go into the 
melting-pot', but others put the melting-pot use much higher, 
one saying that the demand for sovereigns is merely for use 
for bullion. Why, then, if it is the metal as bullion that is 
mainly wanted for hozrding, are sovereigns taken instead of 
gold bars? The answer is twofold. First, coins can be got 
more readily in small quantities than bar gold; second, their 
weight and fineness which constitute their value are definitely 
fixed, being vouched for >y responsible and trusted mints. 


This account of Indian hoarding may fitly be closed by 
the quotation of a short discussion in question and answer by 
two Indian gentlemen, Sir Shapurji Broacha, a member of the 
Commission, and Mr. M R. Sundara Iyer, one of the witnesses. 


“Q. 9000. Would ycu not agree with me that it [hoarding] 
is an instinct which we have inherited owing to the unsatis- 
factory character of the Government we have had in India 
before? Answer. Assuming education advances and that 
Indians learn more ard more the nature nnd value of invest- 
ments, I do not think hoarding will lessen because of the 
reasons I have given. 


Q. 9002. In ten years we have imported 70 millions in 
bullion and 57 millions in sovereigns, that is, 127 millions 
sterling, which is equal to 190 crores of gold, and the only 
visible sign of that are the 25 crores left in the currency. 
Would such a thing happen in any other country? Answer. 
I cannot say what would happen in other countries. I can 
only say that we can imagine that it would not happen in any 
other country, but we kzow exactly what happens in India. 


Q. 9003. In other countries the sovereigns are either in 
the banks or they are rreserved, as it were, for contingencies. 
For instance, if England had imported 10 millions sterling, 
certainly 7 millions would have been in the Bank of England, 
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or even 8 or 9 millions ; whereas out of the 190 crores which 
we have imported into India, we see only visible signs in the 
possession of the Government of some 25 crores, As you know, 
more than any other country, we keep, either for ornaments or 
for hoarding, gold out of circulation; do you not admit that? 
Answer. It is true.” 


Though this is not directly a paper upon numismatics, 
it may not be without its interest to those concerned in that 
study. The persistence of the habit in individuals in a simple 
society of acquiring and retaining coins as a store of wealth, 
and even of depriving them of their immediate currency and 
exchange-value by converting them into ornaments or melting 
them into ordinary bullion forms, presupposes their use for 
such purposes in ages past amongst societies in an equally 
primitive state of domestic economy. It is customary to regard 
the invention and introduction of coins as being primarily 
due to and serving the needs of commerce. Their valüe as 
stores of wealth was inherent, but may we not assume; from 
the continued practice of their use for hoarding iri India from 
the earliest times, that the suitability of small portions of tlie 
precious metals, of defined weight and authoritatively guaran- 
teed fineness, may have had at least an equal, perhaps even 
a prior, influence upon the introduction and early spredd 
of coinage ? 


d 


HOARDS OF COINS ; 
E. C. MAJUMDAR 


It is a well-known fact that coins form a very important 
source of history, particularly of ancient India, and hoards of 
coins, big or small, have been discovered in many localities in 
different parts of India. Apart from the individual coins 
‘found in these hoards, numismatists have attached great 
importance to the very fact that a large number of coins 
were found together. Of the many general conclusions drawn 
from this circumstance, I propose to deal with two, which 
require special consideration. 


It is generally assumed that the hoards were conse- 
quences of foreign invazions which caused the owners of coins 
to conceal them as a measure of security. From this assunip- 
tion sometimes the date of a hoarding has been deduced by 
connecting it with a probable invasion, known from other 
sources. A typical instznce is furnished by the observations 
‘of A. S. Altekar on the Bayana hoard: 


“The unknown owner of the present hoard, probably a 
resident of Bijayagadh, had buried it in a field of his own at 
Hullanpura at the time of the Hina invasion. Very likely he 
was kiled in the disturbances, and so the hoard remained 
undisturbed till 1946."! . 


Now, is there any -lausible ground for any of the deduc- 
tions made by Altekar ? Let us first consider the general 
question of the causes of hoarding. In ancient days there 
was no regular system cf depositing money safely in a public 
institution like bank. We have reference to deposit of money 
with guilds or corporaticns, but that was a sort of permanent 
investment for carrying out certain purposes out of the 
interest of the deposit. It was, therefore, of the nature of 
endowment and not safe-keeping. So far as we know, for the 
latter purpose, people had to devise their own methods. Even 
in modern times a man would not like to kcep a large amount 
in his own house unless he could make special arrangements 
for guarding it and p-ssessed a good iton safe. For though 
we are not afraid of foreign invasions, we have to take pre- 

cautions against theft and robbery. We can hardly open a: 





1. Dr. A.S. Alteker, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the 
Bayana Hoard, p. ii. 
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morning paper today without some report of a theft or dacoity. 
It can be well imagined? that people were not more secure 
against these pests ok society in ancient days. The most 
natural thing for a man in-those days would, therefore, be ta 
hide his treasure, not required for immediate needs, under the 
earth in a spot known only to him. A-box may be broken, 
but no thief or robber was likely to dig up the whole area 
surrounding a house. Many stories are current even today 
of this well-known ancient practice, This is a simple and 
natural explanation of hoarding, and I see no reason to seek 
‘for another unless there be some special evidence, Whereas 
no such evidence is forthzoming. the discovery of some hoards 
fully corroborates the natural explanation. Altekar'haa given. 
. a list of the hoards of Gupta coins discovered so far.) Among 
these the hoards at Tanda, Kotwa, and Hughli contained, 
respectively, 252, 17, and 13 coins. Now ifa man fled from, 
home in fear of a foreign attack he could have easily carried. 
with him the small number of coins and would not probably. 
have taken pains to bury them underground on the off chance 
of his being able to return home. In these cases we are. 
bound to presume that the coins were buried underground just. 
for ordinary security rather than any special cause such as g; 
foreign invasion. Asa large majority of hoards, so far dis- 
covered, contained a number of coins small enough to be 
easily carried by a person, it may be assumed that. hoarding, ; 
as a rule, need not be looked upon as merely due to féar- of’ 
foreign invasion. Of course, for all we know, some hoardings’ 
might be the result of such fear-though it would be somewhat’ 
unusual—but we have no right to assume that a hoard neces-: 
sarily indicates a foreign invasion. General insecurity from: 
thieves and robbers must be presumed to be the chief reason" 
in most cases. 4 


1t may be argued that big hoards, like that at Bayana 
containing 1821 coins, could not be easily carried away, and 
therefore must have been left in a panic when the owner:-fled 
for safety against a foreign. attack. But there is no valid 
reason for this conclusion. There is a long interval of more 
than 130 years between the issue of the oldest and latest coins 
of the.hoard. It may be easily presumed, therefore, that the- 
collection extended over several generations. Such collection 
leads to the inference that it was owned by a business firm or 
a wealthy aristocratic family. In either case there must have : 
been well-devised measures of security for preserving this : 
à A : 





1. Ibid, pp. iv-ix. E Ne 


2. Altekar puts the number as is (p. vi), but His is obviously 
a printing mistake for 25: ` 


17 
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great wealth or even m-ch greater wealth of which it formed 
only a part. It is nct very reasonable to suppose that they 
would sit with folded hinds until. the scare or reality of a 
foreign invasion induced them to fly in a hurry, leaving the 
immense treasure in a pot hidden under the earth.” It is more 
rational to think that t-e burying under earth was the normal 
way folowéd by the owners from generation to generation, 
which was not changed in course of time, except to make the 
pots bigger and bigger, =r add new. pots as, the ‘bulk of the 
contents required. sw 7 Ree anu. o Xin sas 
< - A much bigger hoard was found at Jogalthembi in the 
Nasik District; It “consisted of 13,250 silver coins: These 
were solely coins of Nahapana and coins of ` Nahàpans 
restruck by Gautamiputra Satakarni? It was-therefore-a 
“collection made within i short time, after Gautamiputra had 
expelled the foreign conqueror and established the. undisputed 
suprentacy of his family. No fear of foreign invasion has 
been suggested as tlie cause of this hoarding, the: biggést so 
far known.-. Here; again, it is- a natural presumption that 
the large collection belonging to any rich merchant or royal 
office was kept in the orZinary way for security against-thieves 
and robbers, ~- -- -3e Siang: Tas UR X dies 


Wore Yoro Do oai 


... We need not supzose, as- Altekar has done, . that. the, 
accidental or unnatural death of the owner of a hoard-is ‘the, 
Only possible explanation for the ‘undisturbed existence of. 
the hoard. A man might dié a natural death without leaving. 
any heir or without any opportunity of communicating the 
secret of the hiding place to him. _No man. would. normally: 
like to reveal the secret until the very end; and.the- end may. 
come all of a sudden. In any case, the theory of, foreign: 
invasion and death in battle, in order to account for a: hoard,’ 
has little to commend its2lf, 

: $ SE Bor dos WV n IV NGE gs 
oe ul stre ut As Too VERUM. eta 5 
.An attempt is. sometimes:^made-to fix the relative 
chronology of the. kings whose coins aré.found in ‘a hoard.: 

It is assumed that the larger the number of coins belonging.:to. 

à particular king, the nexrer.was:he to the. time of..the-- hoard,: 
i. e. Inter in point of time -than.the~others with fewer .coins.o 
An exception to this rule is made. when a. king . is: represented 
by a yery -few -coins, iz proportion: to the .whole, on ethe- 
assumption that the coin were. hoarded.at the. beginning'ofa 
his reign or that hechad; s very shbrt.reign. These assumptions: 
do.not make. allowance--for- specikl-circumstances: or mere ~ 





a e os 





I. . E.4J.. Rapson, Catalogus of the Coins. of the: Andhra 
UC Dynasty setc,; pp. AXXXViii-Ixxxix. b 


089 ne cg ck wee Mato eee o car ctt vc a akin, LO AE 
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the hoard. The disparity in the number of coins belonging 
to Chandragupta II and Kuméragupta I cannot be put down 
to such assumptions as are generally made, namely, either 
the longevity of the reign or the proximity of the reign to 
the time of hoarding. 


Thé paucity of the coins of Skandagupta may be 
explained by the assumption that the hoarding took place 
almost immediately after his. accession to the throne. But 
then it would hardly be in keeping with the other assumption 
that the hoarding took place at the time of the Hina invasion. 
For we have good grounds to believe that there was no 
Hiina invasion during the first two or three years of the reign 
of Skandagupta, in course of which hundreds of his coins 
must have been issued. 


The Bayana hoard seems to demonstrate that the 
hoarding of coins, generally speaking, was a continuous process 
and not due to any sudden decision to collect all the money 
one cóuld lay hands upon anc then put them deep under 
the earth. For, in that case, i would be difficult to explain 
the presence of about the hundred coins of Samudragupta. 
put in circulation about a century before the hoarding. 
Sometimes old coins are collected as curios, as Akbari 
mohurs are acquired nowadays, but their number is not 
likely to be as high as 183, the number of coins belonging to 
Samudragupta in the Bayana hoard. One may argue that 
the value of gold-contents in coins was a determining factor 
in the selection of coins. But this has no ‘application in the 
Bayana hoard as no question of debased coins arises till we 

come to the time of Skandagupta. : 


This introduces another interesting point, "namely the 
deduction of important historscal inferences on the basis of 
debasement of coins, realor supposed. A classic example is 
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furnished by the heary-standard of Skandagupta. Some 
Specimens of these coins exhibit a decline in the amount of 
pure gold in each piece from 108 to 73 grains, and V. A. 
Smith and others drew the very important inference that 
the treasury of Skandagupta experienced great difficulty in 
meeting the expenses ci the Hana war. Recently a fresh 
examination of some coins show that the heavy-standard 
coins of Skandagupta were notat all debased, atleast as a 
generalrule, and therefore the exhaustion of his treasury 
and many other theories based upon the debasement theory’ 
fall to the ground Tks one example is sufficient to warn ‘us 
against the danger o? making deductions from coins on 
insufficient grounds or drawing plausible, but by no means 


necessary or logical, ccaclusions from specific circumstances 
like hoarding. 


Katan a aa VC TN T a ia Nai 
1." V. A. Smith, Barty History of India (3rd Edition), p. 311. 


2. -Dr. B. P. Sinha, The Decline of the Kir idom of Magadha, 
- D 47. 


' THE OWNERSHIP OF TREASURE TROVE IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 


JOHN W. SPELLMAN 


The three groups that usually lay claim to treasure trové 
are the finder, the owner of the land and the State. In 
ancient India, there is no doubt that the king owned some of 
the land privately. The larger question is—how could he 
justify a claim to treasure trove found on land owned by 
another person? Here it is necessary to distinguish between 
the concept of land—which is largely territorial, and that 
of earth—which is an idea of substance. The king is 
the lord of the soil (bhimeradhipati) and for this reason 
and because he gives protection, Manu declares’ that 
he obtains one half of ancient hoards and metals found in 
the ground) Other texts also agree that the king is the 
owner of various types of mines and minerals found in 
the earth,? and the Arthasastru gives in detail the duties of 
the various government officials responsible for these mines 
and other properties of the king. : 


A number of legends are found in ancient. Indian 
literature which are used to justify this position of the king. 
One difficulty was taat these legends had to be constructed 
in a way that would not hurt the sensitivities of the Brahmanas 
who exercised an impotent claim over everythiug on and in 
the earth. The Anu$asana Parvan states that a woman, in 
the absence of her husband, takes his younger brother for her 
lord. In the same way, the Earth, not having obtained the 
Brahmana, makes the Kshatriya her lord.” This refers to a 
story told later in the epic in which Pururavas asked the 
god of wind to whom the earth righteously belonged. The 
reply was, “Everything that exists in the yniverse belongs to 
the Brahmana in consequence of his birth and precedence. 
Persons conversant with morality say this. What the Brahmana 
eats is his own. The place he inhabits is his own. What 
he gives away is his owa. He deserves the veneration of all 
the other orders. He is the first-born and the foremost. 
As a woman, in the absence of her husband, accepts his 
younger brother in his place, even so the earth, in consequence 





of the refusal of the Brahmana, has accepted his next born, the 


1. Manu, VIII, 39. 
2. Vishnu, VIII, 55. 
3. Arth. Il. 12. 

4. Mbh. Anu, 8. 22. 
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Kshatriya, as her lord.” It is, therefore, through the “favour 
of the Brahmanas that the Kshatriyas are able to possess 
the eternal and undetsriorating Earth as their wifey and 
enjoy her.?^  - (EUN. se E 

The king was thereZore, considered’. the symbolic owner 
of the Earth in ancient -ndia.. The relationship was expressed 
as that of.a husband to ais wife. This symbolic relationship 
was not without its political implications. The king .was to 
protect the.earth at all times. Through his sacrifices and by 
the radiation of his dharma, the king gave nourishment to the 
Earth. -Rainfall and <ther natural phenomena, beneficial or. 
otherwise, were considered as a consequence of the king’s 
actions. . "P EUST mL 


77?*]n the early Vedic 3exts we have ‘no evidence to indicaté 
that the king had a royzl prerogative on treasure trove. This 
ideà came into greater force by perhaps the sizth or seventh 
éentüries B. C. when the earliest law books were compiled; 
Of course, in this comnection, it is possible to hold that thé 
theory had some operazion a few hundred years earlier, but 
the significant point tc note is that up to the Brahmana 
literature no explicit reference to ‘the - king's .ownership “of 
treasure trove may. be found. Even the epics, while they give 
foundation arguments for the ideas ‘which developed later 
regarding the king’s right to treasure trove, do not emphasise 
this aspect of the king’s economic position, In one section, 
however, the Ramayana does indicate the possiblà existence of 
the theory, King Vigvamitra was making attempis to have the 
sage Vasishtha give him-Savala, the cow of abundance. In the 
course of argument, the king said, “Verily this one is a jewel, 
and as it is the function of kings to acquire jewels, do thou 
confer on me Savala, for .this one belongs by right to me.” 
Va&ishtha, however, refused to recognize the force of ‘this 
argument. The king's statement may mean that jewels, sincè 
they are found in the earth, belong to whoever owns the 
mineral deposits of the earth. The argument implies, .of 
course, that.the king was the owner of these since he says that 
jewels belong by right ta him. Yet, this conclusion is not a 
necessary one since other interpretations may also validly be 
given to Vigvamitra’s statement. We need only recognize the 
possibility that the theory of the king's ownership of treasure 
trove may have been in existence at the time this passage was 
. written. - ` Au 





1. JMbA.S. P. 73-10-12, 
2. Mbh. S. P. 343. €3-63. 
3. Rama. Bala, 53. 126. 
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^. Another theory used to justify the, king’s claim on: 
treasure trove may be that since the king was considered the: 
protector, of. the earth, any wealth found; therein must be 
considered as the fee that the king receives from the earth 
for protecting it. While this view undoubtedly personifies the; 
earth, süch an interpretation was very common. in ancient; 
Indian: literature. The primary reason advanced for the king's 
right to! exact taxes was that he afforded protection to the 
people. “IL is because he protects the people that the king 
may take his share ‘of the taxes." “The one-sixth share of. 
the produce that the king takes is his fee for-protecting the 
subjects. ? If a king “takes taxes without protecting : the 
people, he commits great adharma? From these premises of. 
taxation as the fee for protection, the king could be understood 
to have the right to all treasure trove, or at least part of it,. 
since he protected. the earth in which it was found. 


UA distinction must be drawn between lost or stolen articles 
whích also went to the king ànd treasure trove. Lost or 
stolen property came into the possession of the king. because 
he was required to” compensate : the owner for any thefts that 
occürred, The reasoning was that the individual paid taxes, 
for protection. If his property was stolen, the king obviously. 
Was not fulfilling his obligations of protéction and therefore, 
had to compensate for this deficiency on his part. If the. 
property was recovered, he was able to do this without incur: 
sions upon the treasury. Since he was ‘bound to restore the; 
property in any case, it was but reasonable” that lost or stolen. 
property should revert to the king in order that he might give’ 
it back to- the owner or replenish | the loss from his own 
tíéaSüry.. ^ . - dE EU es CP 


It is in the law books that the problem of the ownership’ 
of treasure trove is treated most fully. We have seen that there 
was a theoretical conflict between ownership by the king and 
that by the Brahmanas. Even though the king was the protec- 
tor of the earth, the Bratmanas were the protectors of the king 
and.there is no question- “but. that. their religious-position--at 
least was superior to the kings Due to these? reasons. and 
perhaps the necessity of irritating the Brühmanas.as little as 
possible, the authors ofthe dharmaéastras made "concessions 
to the Brahmanas-when they were the finders of treasure trove? 
In:some: cases, it is remarkable that part-of the’ treasure was: d 
to: be giver to the Brahmanas even if they did nof -tliériselves" 
find it. : ^ Yajiavalkyi i is? ‘the, most lavish dn this ae S 


1. Galema X.28:- ix Be ag qu uh i eder 
2. Baudh.]. 10. 15. 1 WS Noa A 
3, Rama. Aranya. 6. 517, JE eh 
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king:having.found treasure trove should give half to the twice 
born ; but a learned Bréhmana finding treasure trove may keep 
the whole, for-he is the lord of all.” This is a clear reference 
to.the Brahmana making a claim to possession on the basis of 
caste. and those ideas which postulate the theory that he is the 
owner of everything in the universe. Other writers favoured 
the Brahmanas less. Vasishtha declares that only a righteous 
Brahmana .may keep his find. Other persons. must bring the 
treasure trove to the king who will reward the finder with one- 
sixth? And Narada does not give automatic concessions to the 
Brahmanas. “A Brabrrana, even when he has found treasure, 
must at once give notice to the king. Ifthe king gives it to- 
him; he may enjoy it. If he does not give notice, he is regar- 
ded as a thief"? For other persons, he leaves no doubt that- 
treasure trove that is found must go to the king.* 


. The claims of the king to treasure trove in ancient India, 
were therefore supported by theories which had recourse to 
his position in relation t> the earth— either as its husband . or’ 
protector. It was not merely the force of power, which any. 
State has, that entitled him to receive this treasure. The 
finder of the treasure trove was also entitled to some com-. 
pensation, according to some sources. The exact position 
of the owner of the land itself is not clear. It may be that he 
was not considered significant since the usual find came in 
the earth itself, whose possessions belonged io the king, and 
not, in the property on the earth. The texts, however, do not 
give enough evidence to have a completely satisfactory defi- 
nitión of treasure trove zom the modern point of view. Presu- 
mably, ancient Indian kings who found the coins of other 
ancient Indian kings co-sidered they were treasure trove and“ 
kept them. Tauri 


1. Faj. I. 34. 

-. 25: Va$ishtha. III 13-14. It may be noted that the usual tax 
rate claimed by the king :s also one-sixth and it is possible to. 
suggest.that there is a relationship, in this 'sense, between the 
theories. of treasure trove and those of taxation, «However, more 
evidence is necessary before the parallel can be accurately stated. 
At the same time here is a clear indication that-the finder of 
tredsure was rewarded—a practice which has unfortunately been 
discontinued by the Indian government in modern times, 

3. Narada. VII. 7. 
4, Idem. 
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TREASURE TROVE LAWS IN INDIA—A REVIEW 
P. L. GUPTA 


In ancient days, wien people were not so bank-minded, 
they were accustomed to keep their ‘savings and other 
valuables in an earthen or metal pot and bury it either 
in the wall of a house or in an obscure corner 
of its floor. They just used to open the mouth: of 
the pot, take out the need and the surplus. | This 
system continued generations after generations in, each 
family. Generally the head o? the family knew about the 
treasure’ and he disclosed the location of the treasure to his 
successor in the last days of his life. But at times, with 
thé sudden death of the man having the secret, the- treasure, 
unknown to the members of the ‘amily, remained where it was 
buried. It also used to happen that in the times of calamities 
like war, arson, flood, epidemic etc., people left their abode 
and moved to other places. In doing so, at times, they 
could not take their valuables, hidden under the earth, or 
they knowingly buried them in the strain of the panic, 
with a view to recover them back when the peace returned, 
Such hidden valuables, in most cases, remained forgotten 
or untraced by their owners. 


Such treasure troves, it is natural, used to be accidentally 
found, as they are found today, in all times in the past. And 
‘therefore, it was also natural that the law of the. time 
should provide some rules for their disposal! We know 
from some of the Jataka stories that the ownerless treasure- 
troves were considered the property of the State. In them, 
we find such phrases as “treasure trove is royal prerogative 
(assamikabhandam vajasantakam hati?,)”, “unclaimed treasure be- 
longs to the king (assamika bhandum rani» papunatr)”. At one 
place the king himself has said “masterless money comes to 
me (assamika dhanam ahmakam pavunati)” A 

Kautilya in his Arthaszstra, dealing with the a ng 
0f property, has laid down that property for which no claimant 
was found would go to the king (adayadabam raja haret). At 
another place he has laid down thus: i 








1. See also ‘The Ownership of Treasure Trove in Ancient - 
Indian Polity’ by John W. Spellman, pp. 133-136, anie, i 
2. Jataka, 1, 398. 
3. Ibid., VI, 348, 
"4. Ibid., IV, 485. 
5. Arthasastra, III, 5 (Text, 1I, p. 31; trans., p. 183). 
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“Of whatever precious things sweepers come across, while 
sweeping, one third shall be taken by them and two thirds by 
the king. But precious stone shall be wholly surrendered to 
the'king. Seizure of precious stones shall be punished with 
the highest ammercement. 


“A discoverer of mines, precious stones or treasure trove, 
shall on supplying tbs information to the king, receive one- 
sixth of it as his share; but if the discoverer happens to 
be a servant of the king, his share shall only be one-twelfth 
of it. 


“Treasure troves valued beyond 109,000 (pagas) shali 
wholly be taken by the king; the finder shall be entitled to 
one-sixth of the treasuie trove upto 100,000 (panas) of the 
whole. 


“Such treasure troves as a man of pure and honest life 
can prove to be his ancestral property shall wholly be taken 
by the man himself. Taking possession of a treasure trove 
without establishing suzh claim shall be punished with a fine 
of 500 panas. Taking the possession of the same in secret 
shall be punished with a fine of 1000 panas.” 


In the Dharmaszivas and the Smritis, the treasure trove 
laws are favourable i» Brahmana finders. They proclaim 
unanimously that if a treasure trove was found by a learned 
Brahmana, he was enti-led to keep the whole of it. If the king 
himself found the buried treasure, he was to distribute hali 
of it and was to kesp for himself the other half. Opinion 
differed as to the rights of other finders. Vishnu has distin- 
guished the cases as the finder was a Kshatriya, Vai$ya or a 
“Sudra, and asks eaca of them to surrender a stated por- 
tion both to the king and to the Bráhmanas? Gautama gave 
the whole to the king except a trifle to the finder? But Manu, 
Yajüavalkya and others, like Kautilya, have held the finder to 
recieve one-sixth of the treasure trove.’ 


In the Niszhachürzi, a Jain work of the seventh century, 
there is an interesting reference regarding treasure trove. The 
gatha relates a story that a king named Mayüráhka issued 
dinaras (gold coins), bearing the figure of a peacock and buried 
them. They remained in that condition for a very long time till 

an astrologer by his megical power found them out. When they 


Artha$astra, IV. I (Text, II. p. 121-22; Trans., p. 230-31). 
Visnu, II, 56-64. : 

Gautama, X, 43-45. 

Manu, VII, 37.38; Yajiavalkya, Il, 34-35 ; Vasishtha, 
III, 14-15 ; Narada, asvamivikraya, verses 7-8, 
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were being used in business transactions, an officer arrested a 
person carrying out this illegal transaction and produced him 
before the king. On inquiry from the king, the arrested person 
disclosed the name of the person from whom he had got those 
coins. The latter was called for and he in turn named 
another person. In this way the original founder was detected 
and punished.! 


How the treasure troves were disposed in.the. times of- 
the Muslim rulers in India, is nowhere specifically mentioned. 
However; we have two anecdotes regarding the treasure trove 
finds of the time of Sikander Lodi, the ruler of Delhi (1488- 
1517 A.D.) narrated by Ahmad Yadgar in his Tawartkh-t-. 
Shahi, which he had compiled under the patronage of Daud 
Shah, the last ruler of Bengal (1572-1576 A. D). 


According to one anecdote, a man in the province of 
Sambhal found five thousand Asharfis (gold coins) in a big 
pot while he was digging the earth. The governor 
Kasim Khan took all the coins in his custody and informed 
about them to the king. The king, on knowing the details, 
sent an order that the wealth should be returned back to the 
man, who had found it. Kasim Khan again wrote to the king 
that the finder was not so deserving that he should be given so 
much wealth. Thereupon the king said, “Who are we to say 
that the man does not deserve the wealth. Had God thought 
him unworthy, he would not have given him that wealth. 
Whom he thinks worthy, he bestows with the wealth. So, 
return those Asharfis to the man. If even a dirham went 
elsewhere, you would be punished for that." Along with this, 
the king also ordered the governor that he was responsible for 
the safety of the weslth till the man arranged for its 
proper Custody. 


The other anecdote relates that while à man was plough- 
- ing the land of Shekh Mahmood, a stone came out of the 
furrow. He immediately went to Sheikh and informed him. 
On hearing, Sheikh seat his son to the field. He cleaned the 
earth and turned up the stone and found that there were 
lying under that stone pots fullof gold. Some of those pots 
had the name of the Macedonian Alexander inscribed on them. 
When the governor o? Deobampur(?) Alikhan heard the 
news, he sent his man to Sheikh and claimed the wealth as 
the administrator of that territory. The Sheikh returned the 
man with the reply that "Had God meant to give the wealth 
to him (i.e. the governor), there was hardly any need to put 
anyone else in between." Then Ali Khan reported all the 





1. Nisithachirni, p. 843. 
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facts to the king; but the king reprimanded him for his: 
actions. -.- In the meantir:e, Sheikh sent some of the vessels,: 
which had the name cf Alexander, filled with gold, to the: 
king and inquired as to where the treasure, so found, should 
be sent. The king wrote back that Sheikh should keep all the: 
treasure for himself. “The land and the wealth belonged to. 
God ; he bestowed them upon those whom he thought deserv.. 


ing.” Along. with these words, he also returned the vessels 
sent by Sheikh. f 


The author of Juwzrzkhi-Shali has recorded these 
anecdotes to impress the personal virtues of Sikander Lodi, 
They:hardly reflect the fact that the treasure belonged to him 
who found it. “On the other hand, the claims made by the 


governors suggest that the State had some interference in the’ 
matter .of treasure troves. < 


_ The Muslim jurists have laid down some rules regarding 
the treasure trove finds. They had made distinction between 
the: treasure which bore a distinctly Muslim impression, like : 
Kalima, verse from the Koran or the name of a Muslim ruler. 
and the treasure which had the image or the name of a non- 
Muslim ruler. With this distinction; they were o the opinion 
that the Muslim treastre would become the property of the. 
finder, if he had advertised the find properly and no claimant. 
had. proved a title to it, However, they were af the opinion 
that if the finder was rich, he should distribute it as alms; 
amongst the poor. And curiously enough, they have enume- 
rated amongst such pauper recepients the parents, children | 
and wives of the finder olso. 


‘i As regards the non-Muslim treasure, they held that the. 
king was entitled to one-Afth of the treasure if it was: 
found .in an ownerless land. If- the find-spot was’ an 
appropriated land, then, some of the jurists thought, , the: 
four-fifth of the treasure-trove should go to the person, to 
whom that land was first granted after the subjugation of 
the country by the Musi ms, or to his heirs and and not to. 


the finder. At the same time, it was accepted that if the’ 
existing” proprietor laié claim to the trove, declaring that 
it was de 


posited by himself, his declaration was to be credited. 


But, it appears that- tre Mughal governors never followed- 





-l. I owe this information to Mehar Muhammad -Khan 
Shihab, who had translated and published .some of the 
interesting anecdotes from the Tawarikh-i-Shahi in the. 


Monthly  Alamgair (Lahore) |^ Special Number, 1948, 
777777 7p. 36-50. EC M. 
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these rules and claimed the entire treasure-trove as the State 
property. i 

When the East Indie Company held the position : of: 
administrator in the eightsenth century, it followed: the, 
practice of the Mughal governors in the beginning. But soon 
after in 1777, a proclamation was issued declaring that for, 
the future “all treasure shail be the property of .those , who 
may discover it." This sweeping renunciation of State claims 
was modified in 1817 by a resolution that it should apply 
only to cases where the treasure found did not exceed a lac 
of rupees.? 


The Regulation 5 of 1817 embodied in law the rules for 
dealing with the treasure troves. It applied to hidden treasure 
consisting of gold or silver coins or bullion or precious stones: 
or other valuable property found buried in the earth; and it 
laid down a procedure of icquiry. The finder was required, 
to notify his discovery within one month to the district or city 
judge, and to deposit the :reasure in the court. Failure to 
notify his discovery within the prescribed period rendered 
him liable to loose his rights to it. After the notification, 
the procedure laid an advertisement and fixed a period òf- 
six months, within which claims were to be made. Any claim 
of title made so, was inquired into; and if no right was 
proved, the finder recieved the entire treasure upto the value of- 
rupees one lac ; any excess went to the Government. Provision 
for appealof the judge's order to the provincial court was 
there. Revenue officers had to bring forward any claim of 
right which Government might appear to possess. This was: 
the law for Bengal Presidercy. 


. Similar provisions for the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies were enacted in 1822 and 1838, and were applied to 
territories aquired later, such as the Punjab, Awadh, the 
Central Provinces and Burma. These Acts remained in force 
till 1878. Aw 


On 13th February 1878, a new Act (Act VI of 1878) was: 
enacted. ‘The reasons for this new legislation are interesting. 
It was found very doubtful what lew was actually-in force . 
in Bombay Presidency outside the city. In the three 
Presidency towns of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta also, it-was 
not certain what law applied and it was thought probable, 
that English law was in force there. The Regulation of 1817. 
was also found inducing to the finders to conceal or make, 





' 1l. Herrington, Analysis of the Bengal Laws and Regulations, 
` p. 764, is 
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away with their treasure. When the Bill for the Act was 
introduced, Sir Steuar: Bayley stated that he had. known 
no case in which Government had benefitted by a share, as 
io trové had been reported exceeding a lac in value. This 
Act with a slight amerdment made by an Amending Act 
(Act XII of 1891) is still in force in the country. It runs, 
as follows : ] i 
> #1; This act may be called the Indian Treasure Trove. 
Act; 1878. It extends tc whole of British India. 


^. 2, (Repéaled). 
3.. In this Act— 


. . "Treasure" means anything of any value hidden ín the 
soil,.or in anything affixed thereto. 


. "Collector" means 1:) any revenue officer in independent 
charge of a district, aad (ii) any officer appointed by the 
Provincial Government to perform the functions of a Collector 
únder this Act. 


When any person is entitled, under any reservation in 
an instrument of transfer of any land or thing affixed thereto, 
to tlie treasure in such land or thing, he shall for the purpose 
of this Act, be deemed to be the ‘owner of such land 
or thing’. 

4. Whenever any treasure exeeding in amount or 
value ten rupees is fcund, the finder shall, as soon as 
practicable, give to the Collector notice in writing: (a) of 
the nature and amount cr approximate value of such treasure; 
(b) of the place in which it was found; (c) of the date of 
finding; and either deposit the treasure in the nearest 
Government treasury, o- give the Collector such security 
as the Collector thinks fit, to produce the treasure at such 
time and place as he max from time to time require. 


5. On receiving a notice under section 4, the Collector 
shall, after making such enquiry (if any) as he thinks fit, take 
the following steps (namely) : 


^ (a) heshall publisk a nofification in such manner. aš 

the Provincial Governmsnt from time to time prescribes in 

this behalf, to the effect that on a certain date (mentioning it) 
certain treasure (mentioring its nature, amount and approxi- 

mate value) was found in a certain place (mentioning it); and 

requiring all persons cla:ming the treasure, or any part there- - 
of, to appear personally or by agent before the Collector on 
‘a day and at a place therein mentioned, such day not being 
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earlier than four months, or later than six months, after 
the date of the publication of such notification; 


(b) When the place in which the treasure appears to 
the Collector to have been found was at the date of finding 
in the possession of some person other than the finder, the 
Collector shall also serve on such person a special notice in 
writing to the same effect. 


6. Any person having any right to such treasure or 
any part thereof, as owner of the place in which it was 
found or otherwise, nnd not appearing asrequired by the 
notification issued under sectioa 5, shall forfeit such right. 


7. On theday notified under section 5, the Collector 
shall cause the treasure to be produced before him, and 
shall enquire as to and determine : : 


(a) the person by whom, the place in which, and the 
circumstances under which, such treasure was found; and 
(b) as far as possible, the person by whom, and the circum- 
stances under which, such treasure was hidden. 


8. If, on an enquiry made under section 7, the Collector 
sees reason to believe that the treasure, was hidden within 
one hundred years before the date of the finding, by a person 
appearing as required by the said notification and claiming 
such treasure, or by some other person under whom such 
person claims, the Collector shall make an order adjourning 
the hearing of the case for such period as he deems sufficient, 
to allow a suit being instituted in the civil court by the 
claimant, to establish his right. E 


9. Ifupon such enquiry the Collector sees no reason 
to believe thal the treasure was so hidden; or if, where p 
period is fixed under section 8, no suit is instituted as 
aforesaid within such period to the knowledge of the Collector 
or if such suit is instituted within such period, and the 
plaintiff's claim is finally rejected ; the Collector may declare 
the treasure to be ownerless. í 


. Any person aggrieved by & declaration made under this 
section may appeal against the same within two months from 
the date thereof to the Chief Controlling Revenue Authority. 
Subject to such appeal, every such declaration shall be final 
and conclusive. 


10. When the declaration has been made in respect of 
any treasure under section 9, such treasure shall, in accor- 
dance with the provisions hereinafter contained, either be 
delivered to the finder thereof, or bs divided between him 
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and the owner of the place in which it has, been found in 
manner hereinafter provided. IS 

ar 5 

ll. Whena declaration has been made in, respect of 
any treasure as aforesaid, and no person other than the finder 
of such treasure has appeared as required by the notification 
published under section 5 and claimed a share of the treasure 
as owner of the place in which it has been found, the collector 
shall deliver such treasure to the finder thereof. 


12. When a declaration has been made as aforesaid 
in respect of any treasure, and only one person other than 
the finder of such treasure has so appeared and claimed, 
and the claim of such person is nof disputed by the finder, 
the Collector shall proceed to divide the’ treasure between. thé 
finder and the person £o claiming aécording to thé 
following rule: ; . . 
,. If the finder and the person so claiming have not. entered ~ 
into any agreement then in force as to the disposal of the 
treasure, three-fourth of the treasure shall be allotted to such 
finder and residue to such person. 1f such finder and-such 
person have entered into any such agreement, the treasure 
shall be disposed of in-accordance therewith ; Se? 8 


Provided that the Collector may, in any case, if: he 
thinks fit, instead of dividing any treasure as directed by 
this section (a) allot to either party the whole or more than 
is share of such treasure, on such party paying to the 
Collector for the other party such sum of money as the 
Collector may fix as the equivalent of the share of such other 
party, or of the excess so allotted, as the case may be; or 
(b) sell Such treasure or any portion thereof by public auction, 
and divide the sale proceeds between thc parties according 
to rule hereinbefore prescribed. 


, Provided also that, when the Collector has by his 
declaration under section 9 rejected any claim made under 
this Act by any other person other than the said finder Or 
person claiming as owner -of the place in which the tréasure 
was found, such division shall not be made until after the 
expiration of two months without an appeal having been 
presented under section 9 by the person whose claim has beer 
so rejected, or when an appeal has been ‘so presented, after 
such appeal has been dismissed, A 


When the Collector has made a division under this 
section, he shall delivez to the parties the portion of such 
treasure, or the money in lieu thereof, io which they are 
respectively entitled under such division. i 
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13, When a declaration has been made as aforesaid in 
respect of any treasure, and two or more persons have appea- 
red as aforésaid and each of them claimed as owner of the 
place where such treasure was found, or the right of any 
who has so appeared and claimed is disputed by the finder of 
such treasure, the Collector shall retain such treasure and 
shall make an order staying his proceedings with a view to 
the matter being enquired into and determined by a Civil Court. 


14. Any person, who has so. appeared and claimed may, 
within one month from the date of ‘such order, institute a 
suit in the Civil Court to obtain a decree declaring his right ; 
and in every such suit the finder of the treasure and all 
persons disputing such claim before the Collector shall be 


inade defendents. 


15. Ifany such suit is instituted and the plaintiff's claim 
is finally e established therein, the Collector shall, subject to the 
provisions : of section 12, divide the treasure between him and 


the finder. 


16. The Collector may, at any time after making a 
declaration under section 9, and before delivering or dividing 
the treasure as hereinbefore provided, declare by writing under 
his hand his intention :o acquire on behalf of the Government 
the | treasure, or any specific poition thereof, by payment to 
the persons entitled thereto of sum equal to the’ value of the 
materials of such treasure or portion together with one-fifth 
of such value, and may place such sum in deposit in his 
treasury to the credit of such persons and thereupon such 
treasure or portion shall be deemed to be the property of 
Government, and the money so deposited shall be dealt with, 
as far as may be, as if it was such treasure or portien. 


17. No decision passed or act done by the Collector 
under this Act shall be called :n question by any Civil Court, 
and no suit or other proceeding shalllie against him for any 
thing done in good faith in exercise of the powers hereby 
conferred. j 


18. A Collector making any enquiry under this Act may 
exercise any power conferred by the Code of Civil Procedure 
on a Civil Court for the trial of suits. 


19. The Provincial Government may, from time to time, 
make rules consistent with this Act to regulate proceedings 
hereunder. Such rules shall, on being published in the 
Official Gazette, have the force of law, 


19 
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. 20. If the finder of any treasure fails to give the notice, 
or does not either make the deposit or give the security, 
required by section 4, or alters or attempts to alter 
such treasure so as to conceal its identify, the share 
of such treasure or the money in lieu thereof to which he 
would otherwise be entitled, shall vest in Her Majesty, and he 
shall, on conviction bsfore a magistrate, be punished with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 


21. Ifthe owner ofthe placein which any treasure is 
found abets, within the meaning of the Indiar Penal Code, 
any offence under section 20, the share of such tr2asure, or the 
money in lieu thereof to which he would otherwise be entitled, 
shall vest in Her Majesty, and he shall, on conviction before a 
magistrate, be punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with £ne or with both." 


A careful study of the above Act would show that in 
effect it has no purpose behind it. Nowhere the Government, 
in this Act, claims any right over the treasure trove. The 
right of the Government over the tieasure troves known in 
the ancient and medieval India, is here totally renounced. 
If the Government has any intention to acquire the treasure 
trove, the section 16 0: the Act provides the payment of the 
value to finder and other valid claimants. According to the 
Act in effect the treasure trove belonged to the finder and the 
owner of the land; but oi the latter to the extent of only 25%; 
and that too, only if he comes forward with his claim and 
substantiates it. This Act, thus has laid down a double 
proceeding for the owner to establish his claim. First 
to file his claim with the Collector and then ta establish it 
in the court of law. Tkus the Act in itself, does not help even 
to the owner of the land, to whom it seems to be giving help. 
Even without this Act, if some body feels that the finder of 
2 treasure trove has encroached upon his property, (in the 
shape of digging out a treasure trove), he has every right 
to go to court and redress his grievances under civil and 
criminal laws both. The act has rather complicated the 
whole thing. For an amount to the extent of 25% of the 
value of the hoard, the owner hus to-go through a regular 
court proceeding, which means, many times «more cost than 
what one would find out of the hoard us his share. So, 
hardly any owner of the land turns up in a case of treasure 
trove to claim his shere, The ultimate result is that the 
finder remains the sole owner of his treasure trove find. 
With this reality, the Act effects no useful purpose and 
brings unnecessary harassment to the finder. ' 
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The Act also does not seem to have been framed in 
consideration of all the aspects of Indian numismatics and with 
a view to furtherance of the study of the subject or 
enriching the museums. It has rather done harm than 
good. Section 4 of the Act exempts the objects of 
the value of less than ten rupees from the application of this 
Act. This has placed most of the treasure troves of the 
copper coins out of reach of the numismatists and the 
museums, The value of copper has sufficiently gone up these 
days, yet, ten rupees would cover very wella hoard of 500 
coins. In earlier days, it could cover a hoard of two to three 
thousand coins. Rarely bigger hoards are found. So, the 
finders of copper coins were more or less free to do with their 
finds as they. liked. This is one of the apparent reasons 
that we have few Mughal copper coins in the museums. 


-The provision of section 15, for acquisition of a treasure 
trove at the intrinsic value, plus twenty per cent, is also no 
attraction to the finders. The process of the Act is so lengthy, 
cumbersome and time-taking that no finder feels encouraged 
with the allurement of twenty per cent to disclose his find. 
He finds much more easy to keep his find secret and sell it 
stealthily in the market and cesh the intrinsic value then and 
there, than to disclose it before the Collector and go through 
the troublesome proceedings fcr months and years. ` It is not 
unusual to take four to five years in the’ payment of the 
value of a treasure trove under the Act. I know of a case of 
a hoard of silver coins, which was discovered in 1943 and 
the finder had not recieved his payment upto 1960. 


The treasure troves of the coins, that are found every 
year, thus all do not come to the notice of the Government. 
Those that come to its notice, are hardly five to ten per cent. 
All the other hoards go to the bullion dealers and majority of 
them are immediately melted down. Only the few that survive 
pass to the coin-dealers and.from them to the museums 
and coin collectors or payment of high prices. | 


Those hoards that come to the notice of the Government, 
are not in the strict sense the results of the application of 
the Act. Truly speaking only few people are aware of the 
real content and nature of our Treasure Trove Act. 
Even the men dealing with the treasure trove do not know 
about it ; and they work under wrong impressions and notions. 
It is hardly known to the people that the Government has no 
direct claim over the treasure troves and that if it would 
take it, it would pay. It is general belief amongst the people 
and the police officiais that the Treasure troves are the 
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Government property. So, the finder tries to hide it, lest it 
shoull be taken over by the Government and he be the 
loser. In most cases he succeeds. The find of a hoard is known 
only when there arises some dispute amongst the finders or 
the members of the findez’s family. When a find of a hoard 
is known, the police jumps, and interferes unduly and 
takes possession of the trove. In most of such cases, 
the finder never turns up to claim, for fear of his prosecution 
and the treasure trove is thus taken possession by the 
Government as unclaimed. Only in few cases people genuinely 
come forward to declare their finds under the Act. 


The measure to advise the Government about the 
acquisition of the treasure trove is also not well organised 
and efficient. After ths enactment of the Treasute Trove 
Act of 1878, there was no guiding principle before the 
Collectors for the aquisition of the hoards. It was only in 
1884, that the Government of India, issued a resolution to guide 
local (Le., provincial Governments in the matter, as the 
power of making rules undet the Act was vested in them. 
They were advised to frame rules directing that collectors 
should invariably acquire for government all old coins of 
not British mintage. They were then to send the coins to the 
Asiatic Society of the Presidency in which the coins had 
been discovered for repart on the nature of tbe coins and 
their numismatic value. Specimens worth acquiring were to 
be given to certain public collections in specific order and rest 
sold at the mint. 


The instructions that all coins should be acquired was 
modified almost immediately and discretion was allowed, 
Since Madras Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was found 
practically defunct, the examination of the finds in that 
presidency was entrusted to the Madras Museum. The 
Asiatic Sociéty of Bengal was made responsible for examining 
coins from Bengal, Assam, Bihar, U. P., Cental Provinces and 
the Punjab and the Bombay Asiatic Society for Bombay. 
In course of time, U.P., Bihar and Central Provinces 
arranged the examination of treasure troves in their own 
museums. What arrangements were made by Assam arid Bengal 
are not known. However, this much is certain that Asiatic 
Society does not take the examination now. U. P. made 
a unique arrangement. In 1899, a small committee of persons, 
kuown as U. P. Treasure Trove Committee, was constituted 
from the persons interested in numismatics to exXamifie dnd 
report on the finds of that province. Sucli comimittéé is 
known nowhere else: The examination of Tredsuré trove 
in Bombay (now Maharashtra) has now been éhtrustéd to the 
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Director of Archaeology of the State, who gèts them examined 
at the Prince of Wales Museuni. 


In practice, though the coins were being examined by 
eminent numismalists for these societies and museums, 
there is hardly any detailed report available of any 
of the hoards they eximined. The published reports are 
very sketchy and do not serve any purpose of numismatists 
or afford any information of importance. 


___- In iy opinion, the time has now come, wlier the present 
Treasure Trove Act should be replaced by i new simple act 
and an active machinery should be organised for thé éxami- 
nation of the Tieasure Trove hoards. In doing so, the 
following basic facts may be kept in mind. 

li) Gradual change in the content of rupee from silver 
to nickel and the rising price of silver has almost brought 
the coins that were buried in the past a hundred or hundred 
and fifty years, to the surface. The circulation of the paper 
currency and the availability of the bank facilities have now 
eliminated the chances >f new burials of thé treasurés. So 
whatever treasures would now be exposed, would invariably 
be those, that were buried more than hundred years back; 
These facts eliminate the necessity of the long and 
unnecessary proceéding of the «ascertainment of the nature 
of the treäsurë trove as laid Gownin the présent Act: So, it 
should be déclared in the new Act in an unambiguous terms, 
that every thing, of whatever value, found buried under 
ground in an open land shall be treated as ownerless property. 
The treasure troves found within a walled compound or à, 
house, may have some different treatment in the Act. In such 
cases, the owner of the compound or the house may be asked 
to prové his ownership. Failing that, it should be treated as 
ownerless. : 

(i) All ownerless treasure trove should be declared on 
the pattern of ancient laws and in consonance to the belief 
of thé péople, the property of the State. 

(ii) The finder shoüld be entitled to a cash awářā, 
equivelént to tlie intrinsic value of thé treasure, if hè brings 
immediately his find tothe knowledgé of tlie State. If he 
fails to do so, he should be prosecuted. à 

(iv) A further payment upto 20% of.the value of the 
fnd may bé given to the owner of tlie land, on his laii 
of ownership being establishec. f : 
. (v) The payment of the award money should, be 
immediate. In every state, Gram Sabha, Gram Panchayat 
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or similar local bodies are being established to look after 
the local affairs. They should be authorised to deal with 
the treasure troves. The process should be something like 
this that the finder should bring his find to the notice of the 
local body within three days. The local body should 
immediately take possession of the find and make necessary 
enquiries in the matter, relating the find spot, circumstances 
of find, the contents of the find, the associates of the finders 
and make a detailed note of its findings. It should also get 
the treasure trove evaluated by two goldsmiths or copper 
dealers, as the case may be, independently of each other 
and ascertain the metal contents of the hoard and its market 
value, On the basis of these evaluations, the local body 
should fix the award, i.e, the value of the treasure trove. 
That amount should be given by the local body on behalf of 
the State and the treascre be sent to the District Magistrate 
or direct to Treasure Trove Authority of the State, which 
should be established under this Act. The State Government 
should then pay back the amount to the local body. 


The local bodies would be able to know about the finds 
easily and ascertain tre facts without any difficulty and 
delay and settle the -ayment. This would expedite the 
proceedings and give encouragement to the finders. They 
would disclose their fizds without any. fears and get cash 
on the spot; and thus they would have no charm to go to 
the market. This simple process would enable to secure 
almost all the hoards that would come to light and would 
save them from going into the crucibles. This would help 
the numismatists to know more and accurately about the 
hoards. 


(vi) A Treasure Trove Authority should be appointed 
under the new Act. He should be the numismatist of the 
State Museum or a numismatist of repute. A Treasure Trove 
Authority for the entire Republic would be most convenient. 
The function of this Offizer would be to examine the hoards 
and prepare detailed reports bringing to light all important 
facts, His report shoulc be published annually. No hoard 
should be dispersed till cne year after the report is published. 
The hoard should be avaiable to any scholar for examination 
and study during this period. 
^. (vH) One year after the publication of the report, the 
coins may be distributed to various museums, according to 
the rules framed by the States. The list of distribution with 
all details should also be published for the information of 
the scholars. Each State may publish its own report or a 
consolidated all India report may also be published. 
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(viii) In case a Treasure Trove Authority for entire 
Republic is agreed upon by all the States, it would be more 
convenient to entrust this work to the Numismatic Society 
of India, with a suitable grants from each State as well as 
the Central Government, to carry out the work efficiently, 
under the the supervision of a Director. 


I earnestly hope that the problems of the treasure 
troves would be considered by the Government as well as 
the scholars carefully in the interest of the advancement of 
the knowledge and the source material for the history. 


COINS WITH LAMINATED FLANS 
^. C.H. BIDDULPH 
[Plates LII] 


That certain Indian, Persian and Afghan coins are struck 
on laminated fans was first noliced by the writer when 
examining falus issued in the name of Shah Alam II of 
Machlipatam Bandar (Masulipatam) mint. A falus of the year 
A. H. 1222 (4. D. 1807/08) with regnal yeur 47, which had 
probably been struck by the English East India Company, 
was the first coin of this type seen. 


It is roughly square and has for its flan a piece of copper 
that has been folded three times. Two opposite ends are 
smooth, with the other two sides roughly cut and show the 
folds. The flan had been prepared from a thin strip of copper 
which had been folded to give the correct thickness for the 
coin and the bar of metal so produced was cut into roughly 
square blanks, of correct weight, to receive the hand 
stamped impressions. 


Folding had evidently taken place without heating the 
copper strips and no attempt appears to have been made to 
weld the folded metal by hammering after heating. The copper 
sheets used vary in thickness and seem to have been ordinary 
commercial sections suitable for the manufacture of domestic 
articles used in eastern homes. 


À second coin of the same mint, with identical date and 
regnal year, was obtained many months later, but’ in this 
instance the metal was thicker and the coin only has a double 
fold. Both coins are illustrated in Pl, I. 1 & 2. 


It is not suggested that all the falus of Machlipatam 
Bandar mint were produced in this manner as very many of 
them with circular flans of a single thickness, cut from 
specially prepared billets, or ingots, of copper are found. A 
coin of this type is illustrated for comparison. (Pl. 1. 3) 


It is suggested that at certain mints facilities could 
not have existed to form the copper into ingots, or billets, 
which resulted in the use of thin strips of trade copper folded 
in the manner described. It is also possible coins were 
produced by both methods in a particular mint during 
periods, when for some reason, it had not been possible to 
prepare the metal as billets from which the blanks could 
be sliced. 
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When describing coins issued under the authority of the 
occupying English forces at Kandabar in Afghanistan, vide 
JNSI, Vol XXII, Nos. 1 and 2, it was explained that the 
flans used were of two types, circular and roughly square, 
and that while the circular coins were of a single thickness, 
those that were roughly square consisted of three folds of 
metal To illustrate as many coins with folded metal flans 
in the plates accompanying this note, one of the Afghan coins 
previously illustrated is once more reproduced for easy 
reference. (Pl. I. 4) 


Asit was thought that flans of thin sheet copper may 
have been used for coins in Afghanistan by other powers the 
collection in the British Museum was examined with interest- 
ing results. 


Falus minted by the Persians during their occupation of 
Kandahar were quite often struck on laminated flans between 
the years A.H. 1058 (A.D. 1648) and A.H. 1108 (A.D. 1696) 
at Kandahar. On checking coins catalogued by W.H. 
Valentine in Modern Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States. 
and Reginald Stuart Poole in The Coins of the Shahs of 
‘Persia, of approximately the same period, it is-seen . that 
Valentine lists seventeen falus and Poole twenty-five, but not 
all of them have laminated flans. Coins with roughly square 
flans invariably have either two, three, or even four folds of 
metal, whereas those with circular fans are cut from billets, 
or ingots. The British Museum collection has only one coin 
with a laminated flan, No. 129, catalegued by Poole, which is 
not from Kandahar mint. This coin was struck at Kazwin, 
a town situated about a hundred miles from Teheran. 


From the dated coins previously referred to it is 
estimated that coins with laminated fians were produced over 
a period of 40 years approximately. 


The coins selected for illustration almost all show folds 
in the metal on either obverse or reverse. Ordinarily these 
cut ends are folded in, or occur at the edges, so as to interfere 
with the designs, or inscriptions, as little as possible and are 
inconspicuous when this is done. Falus issued by the 
Persians at Kandahar are illustrated, vide P], I, 5-14 and 
Pl, IL 1-4, One coin, PI Il, 4, with a circular flan is 
illustrated to show that normal falus were also issued from 
the same mint. i < 


Generally speaking the sheet copper used by the Persians 
at Kandahar was very thin and the coins consequently have 
three or four thicknesses of metal. Only one coin, with q 
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sabre to the left and floral ornament, Pl, JL 3, has 
two folds. 


The history proper of Afghanistan begins with Ahmad 
Shah Durrani (A. H. 1160-1186., A. D. 1747-1772) who seized 
the moment when Persa was disturbed by the assassination 
of Nadir Shah to effect the independence of his country 
and to make it one of the most powerful kingdoms in the 
East. (Valentine, W. H., Modern Copper Coins of the 
Muhammadan States). 


In spite of the fact that Afghanistan is referred -to as 
one of the most powerful kingdoms in the East with the 
advent of the Durranis it is seen that laminated flans 
continued in use for a further period of about eighty years 
and the output was not restricted to one mint but -to no 
less than five; Bhakher, Derajat, Kashmir, Multan and 
Peshawar, in the period A. H. 1160 (A. D. 1747) and A. H. 
1245 (A. D. 1829). 


Five coins from the British Museum collection with 
laminated flans from these mints are illustrated, P], Il. 
5.9, and described in the key to the plates at the end 
ofthe note. The proportion of coins with laminated flans 
to those without is smaller in the time of the Durranis. 


Another coin which must have been current in either 
Persia or Afghanistan is illustrated as it is unusualin the 
way in which the metal strip has been folded before the 
flans were cut from tha strip. The coin must be intended 
to represent an half falus as it weighs 73-4 grains. lt has 
an inscription punched on one side within a circular incuse, 


the reverse is blank. (Pl, II, 10) 


Normally cut edges of Strips are either folded in, or 
are arranged so that they are at one or other edge of a coin, 
or nearly so. In this coin the copper strip has been roughly 
folded in half and then folded once more and shows two 
parallel edges of metal an the blank side. In almost all the 


coins selected for illustration one cut edge is seen on either 
the obverse or reverse. 


I have to thank ihe Keeper of the Coins and Medals 
at the British Museum for permission to publish coins 
in the National Collection, as also for his assistance in 


the preparation of the casts of coins illustrated in the 
plates. f 
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Plaże I 
MACHLIPATAM BANDAR (MASULIPATAM). 


1. Æ. Falus A.H. 1222. (A.D. 1807/08) R.Y. 47. Three 
folds. 

2. Æ. Falus A.E. 1222 (A.D. 1807/08) R.Y. 47. Two 
folds. 

3. Æ. Falus AH. 1118 (A.D. 1706)  R.Y.47. Normal 
coin, circular flan. 


KANDAHAR. COINS ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH FORCES. 


4. JE. ? A.H. 1295 (A.D. 1878) ? Three folds. 
KANDAHAR. COINS ISSUED BY THE PERSIANS.. 
5. JE. Falus ? ? ? Two fishes & star, 
6. Æ. Falus ? ? 2 3 Se gy. rds 
E (Small thick coin). 
7. Æ. Falus ? ? ? Stag to left. 
8. Æ. Falus A.H. 1085 (A D. 1648) ? Lion to left. 
9. Æ. Falus A.H. 1107 (A.D. 1695) ? Lion & Sun to 
right. 
10. Æ. Falus A.H. 1082 (A.D. 1671) ? Camel to left. 
11. Æ. Falus ? ? ? Camel to right. 
Plaie II 
1. Æ. Falus ? ? ? Peacock to left. 
2. Æ. Falus ? ? ? Peacock to left. 
3. Æ. Falus ? ? ? Sabre to left. 
4. ZB. Falus : ? ? Horse to right, 


circular flan. 
DURRANI COINS. 
Ahmad Shah. A.H. 1160-1186 (A.D. 1747-1772). 
Bhakhar 
5. Æ. Falus A.H. 1162 (A.D. 1748) ? Inscription on ob- 
verse and reverse; 
two folds. 
Taimur Shah. A.H. 1186-1207 (A.D. 1772-1798). 
Derajat 
6. JE. Falus ? ? ? Bird to left; two 
folds. 
Zaman. Shah. A.H. 1207-1216 (A.D. 1793-1801). 
Kashmir 3 


7. Æ.  Falus A.H. 1215 (A.D. 1800/01) ? Sabre to left; 
i two folds. 
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Muhammad Shah. A.H. 1216-1245 (A.D. 1801-1329), 
Multan 


8. A. Falus A.H.1235 (A.D. 1819) R.Y. ? Flower and 
two leaves; 
four folds. 
Aiyub Shah. A. H. 1253-1245 (A.D. 1818-1829). 
Peshawar 


9, Æ. Falus A.H. 1236 (A.D. 1820) ? Inscription with 
elaborate border 
on onz side; three 
folds. 

Unidentified Coin. 


10. Æ. Half Falus ? ? 


— 


Inscrption which 
could read “Ali 
Khan” on one side, 
the other being 
blank ; two folds, 


A Post-script : 


After submitting the note on “Coins with Laminated 
Flans", certain others have been added to the writer's collec- 
tion: which have similar flans and are of interest cs they carry 


the date much further back when coius wita this type of 
flan were in circulation. 


The earliest coin is Indo-Scythian of Vonones with 
Spalahores- “Herakles and Pallas" type — copper, rectangular 
in shape and similar to coin No. 379, on page 142 and 
Plate XIV, in the Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore by R.B. Whitehead. The territory in which they 
were current 1s situated west of the Indus and the period of 
currency the end of the second century B.C. 


The coin, which is illustrated on Pl. Wi. 3, has for 
its flan a thin copper strip, folded once and no attempt seems 


to have been made to weld the two thicknesses of metal 
together. 


Two other coins, Pl. II. 1 and 2, arc of the Kushanas 
and resemble R. B. Whitehead's Nos. 207 and 208, under 
"Miscellaueous", on pese 206 of the Catalogue af the Coins in 
the Panjab Museum, Lahore. They are inciuded under 
Huvishka, C. 150 to 180 A.D. and may have been issued 
during his reign, or at some later date, possibly in the third 
century A.D. when the Kushanas were being forced back 
into the Kabul Valley and Gandhara, (PMO, pages 175 and 
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176) Both coins have laminated flans, one with three folds 
of metal and the other a double fold. 


A coin of Kashmir of the Muhammadan ruler Fath Shah, 
who with Muhammad Shah ruled the country for short 
periods between A.H. 886 and 944 (A.D. 1481-1537), with 
the metal folded once is illustrated, Pl. HI. 4. The coin 
is roughly circular in shape and is of copper; see IMC, 
Vol. II, page 192, by Nelson Wright. 


Finally, four copper paisas, or falus, of Narwar—a town 
of great antiquity in Gwalior State. The coins are of the 
Kachwaha Dynasty and are issued in the name of Shah 
Alam II. All are roughly square in shape and have two 
thicknesses of metal. An equal number of circular coins of 
the same period have flans cut from copper ingots and this 
points to two methods of manufacture. One coin is illustrated. 
Pl II. 5, and although it is of comparatively recent 
date, it is included to make the note as complete as possible 
with the information now available. 


BRITISH INDIAN BROCKAGES, COUNTZRMARKED AND 
DEFECTIVE COINS 


C. H. BIDDULPH 
[Plates IV-VI] 


Coin collecting in recent years has tended towards 
specialisation due in part to the increased interest taken in 
it and to the fact that more literature in the form of books 
and journals of Numismatic Societies is available and finally 
to the marked increase in the cost of almost all coins. This 
last factor has perhaps been one of the main considerations 
which has placed a curb on the general collector. 


With specialisation articles in many N umismatic Journals 
tend to become more technical and restrictel in the choice of 
subjects and the beginner, or general collcctor, finds there is 
little to be gained by subscribing to them. 


Journals could, with advantage, occasionally have articles 
of less academic and more general interest, calculated to 
stimulate less serious collectors, who are not often able to 
build up advanced collections due to the cost involved and to 
the fact that they are not able to use the collections and 
libraries of our museums. 


It had been suggested to me that a general paper on 
certain British Indian coins, which had been collected while 
building up a specialised collection of the early coinage of 
South India, may be of interest if it appeared in the Journal. 
The coins are mostly inexpensive and have been collected 
without much effort and it is thought that by showing what 
can be done it may stimulate others to collect overstruck, 
countermarked and other coins, which may not merely.have a 
trivial interest, but actually help in an understanding of the 
coinage of a country, the historical sequence of its coinage 
and the reasons which may have prompted -he use of its coins 
by other countries, after countermarking, or overstriking. 


The earliest coins of the last catego-y it is proposed to 
mention in the note are of the East Indic Company. They 
are the Rupees and their quarters of the ‘Arcot’ mint, dated 
A. H. 1172 (A. D. 1758), with a crown countermerked on them 
before they were put into circulation in Ccylon in c. 1823/25. 
They are not illustrated as they are we:l known and have 
been described and illuszrated in Ceylon Cuins and Currency 
by Sir Walter Elliot; page 165, para 1€ (4) and Plate VI. 
Nos. 166 and 167. 
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Next in date is the ‘Char Pai’ copper brockage of the 
Bengal mint of A. D. 1825. In this instance a reverse 
brockage is illustrated (PI, IV. 1), which is unusual as 
most brockages have the obverse struck in the normal manner 
on one side and incuse on the o:her. 


The only Mule known to the writer in the British Indian 
series is an interesting coin recently referred to by P.L. 
Gupta in his Presidenticl Add:ess at Gauhati, at the 49th 
Annual Meeting, an account of which is published in the 
Journal, Vol. XXI, Part il, 1959. page 222. The Rupee which 
should be dated 1835 has for its obverse the normal head of 
King William IV, bn: the reverse is that of the Rupee of 
Queen Victoria of 1840. 


Two interesting Rupees, one of King William IV dated 
1835 and another of Queen Victoria dated 1891, are illustrated 
(PL VI, 9 & 11). They are countermarked in an 
incuse circle with a crown over the letters P.M. by the 
Portuguese for use in Mozambique in Africa during a currency 
shortage. 


A coin similar to one of these has been described and 
illustrated in the Journal, Vol, XX, Pert II, 1958, page 231 
and Plate XIV, No. 12. 


Coins selected for description and illustration will be 
grouped under sub-heads (a) to (j) witb short notes to explain 
some of the defects. 


(a) Brockages. 


(b) Obverse only, with a blank reverse with a few 
indistinct letters (incuse). 


(c) Obverse an& reverse blank (not illustrated in the 
Plates). i 


(d) Off Centre. 

(e) Double Struck. 

(f) Defective Coins. 

(g Defective Ccins with double impressions. 
(h) Double Obverse. i 

(i) Mules. 

(j) Countermarked for use outside India. 


(a) Brockages 

It may appear from the number of brockages illustrated 
that they are fairly common. This is really not so as most 
defective coins are detected in inspections carried out before 
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coins leave the mint. Brockages occur due to the lifting, by 
the machine, of a normal coin after it has beer struck, and 
in the next downward stroke the coin that has been lifted 
acts as the top half of the die and stamps the next blank 
flan with an incuse cf the obverse on the side which should 
normally receive the reverse impression from the die, While 
this accurs on the side which should have had a reverse 
impression, the under side of the flan receives a normal 
„embossed head from tke bottom half of the die, fixed in 
the machine. 


This would seem to occur very infrequently, for only a 
single coin at a time as it is not likely the coin that had 
been accidentaly lifted would remain in position and.produce ` 
others. Brockages invariably have two obverse, but reveise 
brockages do occasiorally occur and sugges: the reverse 
half of the die had been fixed in the bottom of tte machine. 


Normal brockages are illustrated on Pl, IV, 1-9, 
Pl. V, 1-4 and Pl, VI. 10. Two reveise brockages are also: 
illustrated. (P]. IV. 1 & 6) 


(b) Obverse only with a blank reverse with a few indistinct 
letters (incuse). 

These can only bs explained as incomplete brockages 
by the coin that waslifted becoming dislodged while the 
machine was making its downward stroke which resulted in 
the blank flan not being impressed with the complete incuse 
impression, as in an ordinary brockages, but with only a 
portion of the. marginal inscription. The blow from the 
machine would be delivered on a falling coii which had 
possibly twisted, resulting in the spread of the letters which 
appear larger than on the die. Only one coin of this descrip- 
tion has come into my zossession. (Pl, IV, 10) 


(c) Obverse and Reverse Blank, 

Not illustrated in the plates. They have been found 
with or without milling and the denomination which occurs 
most frequently is the quarter rupee, of which Ihave many 
with both security millng and the later nickel coinage with 
straight milling of Kmg George VI. Only ore Rupee with 
security milling has ccme into my possession. They are easy 
to explain as they have only missed the final operation in 
which the obverse and reverse impressions ars applied. It 
is not quite so easy to explain how they so frequently escaped 
the rigorous checks befcre despatch from the mint. 


As this defect has not been noticed before: the reign 
of King George Vl, in whose teign all the coins of this 
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description in my collection occur, it is apparent some 
special reason existed to account for them. 


During the period of the Second World War all Goins; 
espécially those of lower denomination, were required in 
excess of normal requirements for a variety of reasons, one 
of the most obvious being for payments to the troops in 
India. Mints must have had to work longer hours and the 
added strain miay, in part, have been acontributary factor 
in explaining the many defective coins which were found 
in circulation. Support for this supposition is found ina 
news item in the Madras Mail of Wednesday 30th May, 
1945, an extract from which is reproduced : 


“A demand met. Night Shift at Mint no longer needed. 
Bombay. May 26. 


The management of His Majesty's Mint, Bombay, is 
considering the question of discontinuing the night shift, 
Col. A. J. Ransford, Master of the Mint, told the press 
today. Night shifts had been in force since 1940 to 
meet the heavy demand for small coins. That demand 
no longer existed and hence the question of discontinuing 
the night shift was engaging the attention of the 
authorities.” 


Defects under sub-heads (d), (e), (f) and (g) can all be 
attributed to the same causes as have been mentioned ünder 
item (c). All the defects cannot be attributed to the two 
World Wars, as will be seen from some of the datés on thé 
coins, butit is noticeable that quite a large number did 
occur during the period of the Second World War. The 

?rupee, Pl. V. 5, is an extreme case of a coin which 
escaped detection at the mint and passed into circulation. 


A few coins under most of the sub-heads (d) to (g) áre 
ilustrated and willbe zeferred to in the key to the plates 
&t the end of the note. 


(h) Double Obverse. 

Coins óf this description aie invariably suspect and are 
usually produced by either splitting or filing down, two coins 
ind joining the obverse halves and providing a new milled 
edge. These are easily detected and are only of use to 
conjurers and others accustomed to sharp practices requiring 
a coin to be tossed as part of a deal or transaction. 


It is difficult to account for a £enuine éoin of this 
description asit would seem that in order to minimise the 
risk of wrongly setting up the two halves of a set df dies in 
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& machine, the blocks containing the two halves would be 
of different shapes. This cannot always be the case as the 
coin Pl, VI, 4, is a genuine rupee of King George VI 
with a security. milled edge and could only have been 
produced by fixing two halves of the obverse die into the 
machine. 


. The coin was exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Numis-. 
matic Society, London, and one of the members pointed out 
that the head on one side was not quite as clearly defined as 
on the other. This would suggest, that for some reason, a 
new set of dies had been issued for a machine, before with- 
drawing those in use, aad that either intentionally, or by in- 
advertence, the used obverse half of the dic was not removed 
and the machine was pravided with a new obverse in the. posi- 
tion normally occupied by the reverse half of the die. Only 
by such an arrangement.could the coin be explained as in all 
other respects it is genuine. It was accepted in payment of a 
fare ata railway station in South India and was detected at 
the Central Cash Office of the administration. . The circum- 
stances of its productior may have been questioned had the 
coin been offered for sale by a dealer, or collector, for a sum 
considerably in excess of its normal value. 


(i) Mules. 

Coins struck witk odd halves of dies of either different 
issues of the same country, or of two countries, which 
occasionally occurs in mints which undertake the manufacture 
of coins for more than one country. They have been mentioned 
earlier in the note when reference was made to an unusual 


rupee of King William IV with a reverse of a Rupee 9i pucen 
Victoria dated 1840. 


G) Countermarked for use outside Ida 

Countermarked rupees of King William IV and Queen 
Victoria were used in the Portuguese territory of Mozambique 
in Africa during periods of currency shortage in the area. 
The counter mark has been referred to in the Journal, Vol. XX, 
Part II, 1958, page 231 and a rupee.of Queen Victoria illus- 
trated on Plate XIV, No. 12. Information given by the -mint 
at Bombay has been furnished in the note “with a desér iption 
of the countermarks used in the territory. 


Rupees of King William IV are known to have been 
countermarked in the year-1888 and those of Queen Victoria 
in 1895. (Pl. VE 9 & 11). 


All the coins described and illustrated are in the writer's 
collection. There are many others which could have been 
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included, under one or other of the defects mentioned, but in 
order to reduce the number illustrated in the plates they have 
been omitted. 


BROCKAGES. 
L JE. 
2. 

3. R. 

4. A. 

5. R 

6. 

7. 

8. A. 

9. A. 
10. R. 

1. Æ. 

2. Æ. 


KEY TO PLATES NOS. IV, V & VI 
Plate IV 


Four Bengal Dated A.H. 1240 on reverse 
Pies. Mint. and A. D. 1825 on obverse. A 
rare reverse brockage. 


Half Bengal Dated A. D. 1845. 
Anna Mint. 


Rupee A.D. 1840. With continuous 
inscription over the Queen's head 
on the obverse. 


Rupee A. D. 1840. With divided ins- 
cription on either sideof Queen's 
head on obverse. 

Rupee From A. D. 1862. Inscription 
reading “Victoria ^ Queen". 
‘Rupees with this date were 
issued following the Indian 
Mutiny when the East India 
Company surrendered its autho- 
‘rity to the Crown. 


Half Anna A, D. 1862. A rare reverse 
brockage. 
Rupee From A. D. 1877. The Queen 


was proclaimed Empress of 
India in the year 1877. 


Rupee From A. D. 1903 to 1910. 

Rupee : From A. D. 1911 to 1936. 

Rupee From A.D. 1911 to 1936. An 
unusual brockage which has 

< been dealt with in the text. 

Plate V 

One Pice A.D. I862 to 1876. See remarks 
against item 5. 

One Pice A. D. 1862 to 1876. See remarks 


against item 5. This coin is 
unusual in being both a brockage 
and off centre. 
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One Pice 


Half Rupee 


Quarter Kupee 
(Pl, VI. 10) 


DEFECTIVE COINS. 


9. A. 


WOON DD 
WA 
pj am 


Rupee 


Half Rupee 
Quarter Rupee 
Quarter Rupee 


. Two Annas 


DOUBLE STRUCK. 


10. R. 


Il BR. 


OFF-CENTRE. 


1. 


NDAP 
ZARÉeommX 


I. 


S. B.R. 


A.D. 1877 to 1902. See remarks 
against item 7. 


From A, D. 1911 to 1936. The 
writer also has à brockage of a 
pice of King George V. 

A. D. 1840. Divided inscription. 
Brockages in coins smaller than 
the half rupee and pice seldom 
occur, 


From A. D. 1911 to 1936. An 
interesting coin which could be 
called a double strike, except 
tbat there is no evidence of a 
double strike on the obverse 
which only shows a partial 
spreading of the design of the 
original obverse. How such a 
coin left the mint requires some 
explaining. 

A. D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 
A. D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 
A, D. 1946. Milled edge. Nickel. 
A. D. 1944. Brass. 


Rupee A. D. 1862 

Two Annas A. D. 1943. Brass. 
Plate VI 

Rupee A. D. 1862. 

Rupee A. D. 1904. 

Rupee A. D. 1912. 


Half Rupee 
Quarter Rupee 
Half Rupes, 


Two Annas 


DOUBLE OBVERSE,, 


4. A 


Rupee: 


A. D. 1942. Security edge. 

A, D. 1945. Security edge. 

A. D. 1946 The coin has not 
been provided: with any milling. 
A. D. 1944. Brass. 


Security edge. It has been 
dealt with ia the text. 
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COUNTERMARKED FOR USE OUTSIDE INDIA. 


9. R. 


Rupee 


Rupee 


A.D. 1835. Believed to have 
been countermarked in the year 
A. D. 1888 with a crown over 
the letters P. M. in an incuse 
sircle. 


A. D. 1891. Believed to have 
been countermarked in the 
year 1895 with a crown over 
the letters P. M. in an incuse 
circle. 


THE DETECTION OF COIN FORGERIES IN N.W. INDIA* 
l H. de S. SHORTT 


Foreword 


The following notes were written in 1946 soon áfter my 
return from India. It Las been suggested that they may 
have the effect of deterring would-be collectors of this series. 
This was not, of course, their intention, aud I do not think 
that any collector wo:th his salt would be so easily 
discouraged, though Ev dwelling on forgeries their frequency 
may appear to be exaggerated. 


The points I have tried to explain still seem to me worth 
recording, but I have since learnt to call the larger silver 
coins of the Indo-Greex series tetradrachms instead of di- 
drachms, and the smalle-, drachms, instead of hemidrachms. 


The country where I collected is now Pakistan, so the 
title of this paper must be taken in the sense of physical 
rather than political geozraphy. 

* * * 


Experience is apt to cost so much that only the richest 
or the most determined collectors overcome the first disagreeable 
taste of it. This is part:cularly the case with coin collecting 
in N.W. India where zhe Indo-Greek series is most easily 
found and is usually the most attractive to a European 
collector. But from the start his difficulties are very great. 
Apart from a useful handbook by C. J. Brown, Phe Coins of 
India, 1923, literature on the subject is either prohibitively 
expensive or quite unobtainable. This is regrettably the 
case with the three principle catalogues, those of the British 
Museum, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore; and owing to recent finds even these great 
works are largely out of date. Secondly, he is confronted 
by a skilful army of forgers with a fifth column in the dealers 
of the city bazaars, who appear to have a monopoly of the 
trade, and to whom the-sfore he must resort with delicate 
step and a handkerchief to his nose or smoking some strong 
tobacco. An illustratior will shew that the following notes 
cannot bea solution to the problem, but only a guide to 
collectors, by which disappointment and a waste of money 
can be lessened. 


* First published by L. S. Forrer Ltd, London, 1950, and 
reprinted with Mz, L. S. Forrer's permission. 
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In 1944, two didrachms of Hermaios came into the 
hands of M. Shakur, the Curator of the Peshawar Museum. 
He had seen them being made, as he said, in Utmanzai, a 
village not far away, in Mardan District. These two forgeries 
were given to me, and as they seemed genuine they were 
shewn, first to some local dealers, whose knowledge of forged 
coins-is of necessity considerable, and afterwards to experts 
in England. All gave it as their opinion that thc coins were 
genuine, One of the dealers remarked that there was no 
one in Utmanzai capsble of forging coins, and that in any 
event no one would wasts his time in forging such a common 
type—genuine specimens can be bought for about Rs. 5]-. The 
curator has since confirmed his statement in writing : 


“As regards the two didrachms of Hermaios," he writes, 
“I assure you once again that they are forged coins. How 
they are cast, I shall tell you presently. A mould is prepared 
of clay in disc forms. A coin is pressed on two separate clay 
discs for taking impressions of both the obverse and the 
reverse. 'The coupled faces of contiguous discs bearing the 
negative impressions of the obverse and the reverse respec- 
tively are so placed asto make the opposing coin sockets 
coincide exactly. They are plastered over with clay, only a 
funnel.like crater being left at the top for receiving the molten 
metal. The coins under reference were seized while they were 
still hot in the moulds. What actually happened then was 
that in my presence the moulds were broken and the coins 
taken out. There was some additional metalin the funnel 
attached to the coins which was clipped and the edges of 
the coins then smoothed with a file. I wish I could have 
prevented the silver-sm‘th’s doing away with the additional 
metal, which appeared exactly like Lsaid. This would have 
given you a further proof of their being forgeries. Even the 
late Alexander Cunningham has admitted that coin-dealers 
in Rawalpindi and on the frontiers af India are past-masters 
in producing forgeries aad they can easily deceive the experts. 
Therefore I am not surprised to kncw from you that British 
authorities have also declared the two didrachms as genuine. 
However, I inform you once for all and for the information of 
all numismatists that the two coins of Hermaios I presented 
to you in Peshawar are not genuine but forgeries.” 


“That is the problem at its worst and apart from the possi- 
bility of detecting cast from struck metal by X-ray, perhaps 
there is no answer to such an extreme case. Furthermore the 
collector cannot carry elaborate apparatus about with him. 
He must make his decision quickly and, in most cases, 
on the spot. . 
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The obvious method of learning about an individual coin 
is to examine it ; but external evidence should be considered. 
In this regard the provenance of the coin is important. Dealers 
vary in degrees of honesty and dishonesty, so that the first 
injunction must be to know your dealer. But remember that 
though honest he may himself be deceived, so that the more 
he can tell you about the origin of the coin the better. If he 
says it comes from Peskawar or Kabul, suspect it at once, If ^ 
he can name the farmer in some village, such as Swabi or 
Fatehjang, who found it in his fields, ihe ground is 
much surer. 


The price which the dealer asks natu-ally follows. Hé 
may agree to accept half his original demard if you can afford 
time to reason with him, but ifa rare coin is offered very 
cheaply, it is at once suspect. Against this it should be stated 
that a coin for which a dealer will accep: the equivalent of 
£4 in India, e.g. a didrachm of Menandei, may be priced. at 
£25 by a London firm. This is no place to go into the relative 
varity of Indo-Greek coias, but one may say broadly that apart 
from a number of bronze coins and silver hcemidrachms, 
notably those of Menander which are to be had at about 
Rs. 2[-, or three shillings each, the coins are comparatively 
rare and correspondingly expensive. 


The probability of. forgery must be taken into account. 
The process, whether of striking or casting, costs time and 
money, so that the counterfeiter will not normally reproduce 
the commoner varieties, and if he should attempt to copy the 
commoner gold coins of the Kushanas in a base metal, the 
difference in weight would quickly lead to his being discovered. 
Strictly speaking, only one gold coin is at present known in the 
series properly termed Indo-Greek. This is a stater of Menan- 
der, and it does not so far appear to have been forged. 


Given the opportunity, the opinion of other dealéts or 
collectors is, of course, helpful, but experience shows that the 
opinions will often disagreé and should be given weight 
according to their merits. i 


Before dealing with the internal evidencé of authenticity, 
it should be made quite clear what is mcant by a forgery, 
remembering that ancient coins, especially in India, were 
often cast as wellas struck and that modern forgeries are 
sometimes struck as wellas cast. A forgery may be modern; 
or it may be almost contemporary with its prototype. In 
the Taxila Museum are ancient clay moulds for forging the 
*elephant and caduceus" bronze coins of Maues and the billon 
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didrachms of Azes, while even “modern” forgeries were made 
in the Punjab as much as a hundred years ago. Forgeries 
may be “official” or ''unofficial"; that is to say they may 
be issued by government authority, either plated or in base 
metal with the object of replenishing the treasury by with- 
drawing good coin, or they may be made by private 
individual for his own Eenefit. Finally they may be copies 
of known types or they may be new types, either entirely new 
or new combinations of known obverse and reverse types. 


A coin, then, is a forgery, if itis made with an object 
to deceive. ; 


R. B. Whitehead in a recent paper in the Numis- 
matie Chrónicle has pointed out that the Indian goldsmith 
with his limited education and skill is unlikely to produce 
a forgery with new types which would have the least hope 
of deceiving a collector. For the same reason, modern 
forgeries will usually be cast. Struck specimens exist, but 
very little experience wi-l shew differences in style from the 
genuine coin. This is particularly so in the lettering: The 
Greek die-sinkers alwsys made the strokes of their letters 
like a two-ended drumstick— with the object, perhaps, of 
achieving regularity. If these blobs are missing, the coin 
falls under suspicion, even though it be die-struck. 


The dealer or the expert will normally assess a coin on 
his first impression, but as this impression is the sum of 
his experience, the method is of little use to an amateur. 
who will need to study the coin in detail, keeping an open 
mind until he can form a verdict on all the points noted. 
Even the ability to reserve judgment requires practice. 


Happily it was the habit of the Greeks in India and 
their immediate successors, such as the Sakas and the 
Kushanas to strike their coins, and not to cast them, and 
as modern struck forgeiies are easily recognised and have 
already been mentioned above, these notes will deal with 
cast forgeries, with the one exception of certain plated coins. 


The general appesrance and feel of a coin are both 
important. A cast ccin nearly always shews a suspicious 
glossivess and feels distinctly soapy. A dealer will often 
make his decision by moving finger and thumb over the 
surface. It stands to reason that a modern forgery cannot 
bear the hard patina which if produced by the passing of 
centuries is almost as hard as the metal itself. Although 
colour and dirt may be applied by the forger, they are easily 
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removed in water and bright metal is seen below. Even if it 
were desirable to remove true patina, it would be extremely 
difficult to do so, as it iz, in fact,'a part of the coin. 


Examine the field of the design. In the series under 
discussion this should b2 quite flat. The ancient dies were 
seldom faulty, but moulds have a tendency to unevenness. 
Therefore if the field is uneven or bulges towards the rim, 
the coin is doubtful. An exception is where the metal 
has spread beyond the edge of the die, and in this case the 
reassuring mark of the dieedge will appear on the inner side 
of the bulge. 


More can be discovered from the field. If cast, and 
not touched up, this appears to be frosted or, under a strong 
glass, pitted, whilelarger pittings are visible, especially in 
bronze, due to-air-bubbles in the mould. The finer pitting 
is the effect of the metal cooling without pressure. Struck 
metal often exhibits a fine grain, due to imperfect heating, 
which would certainly re lost if the metal were sufficiently 
heated to be poured into a mould. In this connection one 
word of warning is necessary. Occasionally it happens that 
chemicals in the ground corrode-the surface of a coin, and 
a dealer then cleans It. The result is often difficult to 
distinguish from casting, but the other side of the coin may 
have escaped corrosion, or if it has nol, other symptoms 
should be present to decide the case. 


A die-struck coin, unless badly corroded or worn, will 
shew clear-cut lines round the type and the lettering, while 
in a cast coin these will be lost in a gentle merging with 
the field. A good maguifying glass should decide the point 
in most cases, though ssveral doubtful instances prove that 
extreme care is necessary. An example of thisis a square 
bronze coin of Zoilos Dikaios, shewing on the obverse the 
head of Herakles and on the reverse a club and bow in a 
case, surrounded by a wreath. It was a beautiful coin in 
good condition, shewing no signs of patination. It was also 
very rare, which should have made one suspicious, but the 
lines seemed perfectly clear cut and even the grain of the 
metal seemed to be present. Shortly after this coin came 
Into my possession a dealer produced a second, and a third 
was in the cabinet of a well-known collector in India. This 
would not be unduly remaikable nor yet the fact that all 
three coins originated from the same dies, but they also had 
the same flaws on the rim and the same deg:ee of eccentricity. 
Now by the ancient method of coin making without any form 
of collar it is most improoable that two coins, even from the 
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same die, should be struck with identical margins on the 
flan, and almost impossible that they should have the same 
flaws on the edge. The British Museum afterwards confirmed 
that my coin was a forgery. The dealer was probably him- 
self deceived by his specimen, and admitted after seeing 
- mine that it must be a forgery, but the well-known collector 
is still convinced that he has a rare and genuine coin. 


The lettering of cast coins is -often metal-filled and coins 
with this defect are best left alone. This is a good guide 
and so also is the presence of small cracks round the rim, 
caused by the sudden expansion of the metal under pressure. 
This cannot be reproduced in a cast, which tends to gloss 
over the minor defects of a die-struck coin. Evidence of 
double-striking is also a reassuring sign. This is a very 
common fault in genuine coins of the Indo-Greek series, but 
the first stiike is so nearly obliterated by the second, that 
all traces of it would be lost in a cast copy. : 


Just as the edge of a coin is often conclusive in proving 
it genuine, it is often very helpful in detecting a forgery. 
A mould is made of two pieces of clay joined together at the 
circumference of the impression, with a small aperture where . 
the metal will be poured in. Naturally enough this junction 
will usually be’ imperfect. There will, in the first place, be 
a slight seam or ridge appearing on the cast, and secondly 
the two half-moulds may no: perfectly coincide, giving the 
effect in the cast of two coins placed eccentrically one over 
the other. Finally, as Shakur has described, a funnel 
of metal will remain whcre it was poured into the mould. 
The counterfeiter must doctor his cast in order to remove 
these defects and the shortcomings of his work are often 
evident. Therefore, beware of a coin which shows the 
marks of a file or of any cutting or burnishing of the edge. 
These marks may be very fine and even invisible to the 
naked eye. Likewise & coin cn which the obverse &nd reverse 
types are partly surrounded by a depressed area between 
them and the edge of the coin is most suspicious. These 
areas willbe at opposite ends of the coin, as would result 
from the sticking together of two halfpennies, which did 
not perfectly coincide. In this respect, an examination of 
the outer edge of the lettering is often helpful, if it touches 
the edge of the coin at any point. Ifthe coin be struck, 
the ends of the letters will stand up on a level with the 
edge of the coin and at right-angles to the field. If the coin 
be cast, the strokes of any letters which touch the edge will 
be rounded, or will lie back at an angle from it. This 
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indication cannot of course appear if the types be placed 
centrally on the flan, so that the legend in no place touches 
the edge of the coin; l à 


Occasionally a counterfeiter may resort to marking the 
surface of his cast in order to give the impression of wear, 
or to cover up evidenca of forgery. This is not a common ` 
practice in India and should it be present, will not deceive 
a careful observer. Similar marks may also appear by 
accident on a genuine coin. 


Official forgeries must now be mentioned. They are of 
two kinds, both struck from the original dies, but one is 
plated and the other is in base metal. They do not occur 
in bronze. A didrachm of each kind is in my collection 
and neither has any rinz; An ordinary cast forgery may ring 
as soundly as a genuine coin. The plated coin has a slight 
crack on the neck of the bust ; it is also slightly thinner and 
larger than a normal coin, though it is hard to give any 
reason for this. Should this type of forgery be well worn, 
the base metal core, may be exposed, but this is seldom the 
case, and many such fakes must go undetected. The base 
metal forgery was only detected by the lack of ring, a slight 
lack of weight and—after cleaning—an appearance of base 
metal. A cleverer production would be dfficult.to spot, and in. 
fact the borderline between official forgery and authenticity 
is very ill-defined. 


There remain certain features which in my experience 
are of little practical assistance. The sound of the metal has 
alréady been mentioned as being no guide of modern casts. 
The size of the coin, both in diameter and thickness, i8 also 
of small distinguishing value, for though a cast may differ 
in both respects from its original, the óriginals themselves are 
apt to differ according to the pressure of the striking. The 
samé applies to weight as although Indo-Greek coins were 
minted according to Indian standards of weight, the honesty, 
skill or accuracy of the moneyers varied, while corrosion and 
wear also take their toll of the original weight. The finéness 
of silver varies considerably even in the issues of a Single 
tuler, while modern casts are often made in fine silver, so that 
the colour of the metal must also be rejected as @ useful 
guide to authenticity. 


Mistakes in spelling should not be taken às proof that à 
coin is false, even when. occurring in the Greek legend with 
Which the engravers were probably familiar. In my ‘collection 
is a genuine didrachm of Strato and Agathokleia with the 
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reading *ATAGOKAEOYZ" for "ATAGOKAEIAZ" and 
. another of Hermaios reads “EPMAPOY” for “EPMAIOY.” 
Mistakes of this kind are more than likely to occur in modern 
struck forgeries, but for other reasons already discussed these 
should not be difficult to detect. 


To sum up, forgeries may be of two periods, ancient and 
modern. Ancient forgeries may be divided into three classes : 
two of them, plated and base metal coins, issued by the 
mints, and the third, casts of coins, then current, made by 
local manufacture. Modern forgeries are of two classes: the 
first, cast copies of original coins and the second, struck 
copies from forged dies. 


The following table may help to clarify the points which 
have been mentioned. 


Table 
Pp : Genuine FORGERIES 
CHARACTERISTICS Coins ANCIENT MODERN 


Plated ed Cast Struck Cast 


1. Soapy surface 

2. Effects of corrosioa 
3. Flat field 

4, Frosted surface 

5. Clear-cut type 

6. Pitting 

7. Doctered edge 

8. Metal-filled letters 
9, Resonance 

10. Surface cracks 

11. Mistakes in legend 
12. Peculiar style 

13. Double striking 
14. Drum-stick lettering 
15. Extra large flan 
16. Extra thin flan 
17. Bad colour 
18, Cracks on the edge 
19. Patina 
20. Grain in the metal 


LEE EE E gp Ee d b ER Ag 
CE EHH AT EH DR B B GR EEE 


eetH d tt IH ATI KN KI 
Jak NAK HAN NT KA tt 
| ak bee bei tbl tite 
Ce eR HAH Dee 


+ means that a characteristic is likely to be present. 

— that it is unlikely to be present. 

+ that if present, no inference can be drawn from it. 
* * * 
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A Post-script (dated 12th July, 1961). 


I think the forewcrd explains the booklet to some extent 
and corrects one or two matters of nomenclature. The notes 
were written without reference books, and some of the things 
that I said sound to me now rather naive ond dated. In 
particular this might be said of the prices I have quoted on 
page 168. However there are two points of fact which | think 
ought to be put right if these notes are to be re-printed. On 
page 167, I mention two coins of Hermaios which I had 
been told by Shakur were forgeries. In spite of what he 
wrote to me, and which I quoted, I now have no doubt that, 
while one was a forgery, the other was perfectly genuine. In 
fact having had rather more experience now than I had then, 
I don't think I should have much difficulty in making a similar 
decision today. In 1950 I corresponded with John Marshall 
on the subject and submitted these two ccins 'to him. 
His reply was as follows: “Thank you very much for giving 
me an opportunity of seeing the two Hermaios didrachms, 
which I return herewith. I have marked these A and B on 
the envelopes. A is obviously ‘a cast forgery, and a poor one 
at that. Bisa genuine struck coin but the lettering of the 
obverse has been damaged by heat. This might easily have 
happened, if the forger was using it for his matrix and left it 
by accident in the matrix, when the latter was into the kiln. 
Mr. Shakur said that he saw the forger take the coin from the 
matrix, when the latter had cooled. Or the forger may acciden- 
tally have left the coin on the furnace, the heat from which 
may have melted the surface of some of the letters without 
damaging the rest of the coin. And as the coin was of little 
value, he may have amused himself by palming it.offon 
Mr. Shakur as one of his own forgeries. Whatever happened, 
I am quite satisfied tha: this didrachm was not cast by any 
Indian forger.” 


. The other point which needs correction concerns a 
“plated” coin mentioned on page 172, where I remarked that it 
has a slight crack on the neck of the bust, etc. I am now 
satisfied that this coin is perfectly genuine and of solid silver, 
so all my remarks about it should be discounted, including 
characteristic no. 10 in the table. 


MINTS AND MINTING IN INDIA 
UPENDRA THAKUR 


The evolution of currency was one of the most significant 
revolutions in th heistory of mankind that changed the face 
of the economic world, though i: was & slow and long process. 
This evolution passed through the different interesting phases 
of the gradual evolution of human civilization. 


The origin of the coins is to be traced to the steady 
growth and development of the method of exchange, on which 
the economy of the primitive men depended. The method 
of exchange of the primitive men was virtually confined to 
barter, which most probably arose from the practice of 
"mutual propitiation of gifts" and gradually the idea that 
“the present received should be of like worth with that 
given" was established; and exchanged articles in course of 
of time lost “the character of presents". The system of barter 
had advantages and disadvantages both; but notwithstanding 
all the difficulties, it was the earliest means of carrying on 
commerce, This system is to be seen in India as late as 
the age of JDharmasütrcs, the Pali canons, Gautama and 
Vagishtha?® i 


In the next stage, the necessity was felt to use certain 
commodities of general value as the standard media of 
exchange. This medium, in course of time, expressed itself 
through extraordinary shapes and varied according to the 
class within which it circulated, Amongst the Vedic Aryans 
cows were the appropriate measure of value. Horses suited 
better to the military class.! In the Mahabharata’ a teacher's 
fee is mentioned as 800 steeds of the best breed. 
In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, parti- 
cularly the staple sorn were used as currency. The 
Jatakas? mention slaves, rice and other food grains as the media 
of exchange. With the development of commerce, articles 
like garments, coverlets and goat-skins became the media of 





Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, pp. 99-100. 
Cullavagga, VL, 9.1. 

VII, 16ff. 

Panini. II, 37 ff. 

Mbh. Wi, 195.9; V, 106.11. 

Ja@taka (ed. Fausboll) I. 124 ff. 
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exchange. Panini has mentioned some interesting devices 
like kanisa, Sirpa and khārī (i.e. grains of these measures)! 
and has testified to the use of cows (go-puc/chha)® and pieces of 
cloth (vasaxa) as the measures of definite value.’ 


Then came the metals as the media of exchange. At 
this stage, metals were weighed in scales and given for the 
purchase. Different standards were used jor gold, silver and 
copper: and all these were based on the weight unit 
of guñjā berry, which was also called raktik2 and krishaala 
(approximately 1.8 grains) The metals worked into orna- 
ments, later became the units of exchange with the develop- 
ment of the notion of the “unit of value”, which revolutionised 
the structure pattern of trade, economy anc the government. 


Thus, it appears that the coins, as znown in terms of 
modern connotation, had taken their shape in India by 
the seventh century B. C. These earliest coins are now 
known as the “punch-marked” coins (zhatamudra). They 
are pieces of silver; though irregular in shape, they are 
of definite value and bear bold stamps of marks, struck from 
different punches. In these symbols they had the guarantee of 
the issuing authorities as regards the quality, purity and weight 
of the metal representing thereby a definite value that obviated 
all the difficulties, inherent in the earlier metallic currency. 


I 


Scholars generally believed that the early punch-marked 
coins were the private issues of the moncyers and traders. 





Panini, IT, 37 ff. 

Ibid. f 

Ibid., Go puchchha was the term used in the transactions 
done with cow (J NSI, XII, p. 190). 

Panini, H, 37 ff. 

A. N. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Noithern 
India, li, p. 357; Coins were also some times made of lead 
(e. g. reference to lead Kahapana it: the JVidánakatAa), 
nickel (of Indo-Greek kings, Kshudrakas and Malavas). 
potin (Andhra-bhritya kings) and some times masakas of 
wood, bamboo, palm-leaf, or lac passed current if they 
bore the requisite impression of rupa (Cf. Buddhaghoshá). 
6. For different views, see Smith, CCIM, 133; 
Bhandarkar, Car. Lec. 1921, pp. 98 ff; ASI, AR); 
1905-06, p. 153; 1913-14, p. 220; Centenary Supplement 
to the JRAS, 1924, p. 175 ; J AS B, 1934, WS. No. XLV, 
Sf; 1937, WS. No. XLVII (Durga Prasad's article); 
JN SS I, VI, 29; AK. Narain in JAN S I, XIX, pp. 97ff ; Dani 
in JN STI, XVII, pp. 27-32 & Alt. Com. Volume, 1960, 
pp. 1 ff.; M.M. Singh in JAVSZ, XX, pp. 114 ff. ; Mrs. 
Rhys Davids in JAS, 1901, p. 877 stc. 
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But.the.extant specimens have now conyinced.them that 
none of them were private issues and they.were issued by 
the States.) .We, however, find that in spite of the fact that 
the Commercial community would have very much benefitted 
by the issue of these State coins, they were very suspicious 
about them. They did not rely entirely on the State- 
stamps on the metallic piece. They thought it better to test 
for themselves and put their own marks thereon. This we find 
in the form of minute marks, scattered all over the flan of 
these early coins. It seems, merchants and money-changers, 
put their own minute marks, to testify their worth, whenever 
the coins passed through their hands. 


That the traders and merchants had ever issued their own 
coins, is not testified from any literary source. Undoubtedly 
there are a few pieces found in the region of Taxila, which 
bear the words negama. They are of much later date,” and tend 
to suggest that they were issued by the guilds. of merchants. 
But scholars very much differ about their attribution. Jayas- 
wal believed that the negama coins were issued by the State for 
the association of the city merchants # Bhandarkar suggested 
that on these coins, the term negama stands for City States. 
Recently, Lallanji Gopai interpreted these coins as having been 
issued by the nigamas as the authority-incharge of a particular 
city. But the available specimens of this coinage are 
only few. It is not unlikely that they were issued by 
the nigamas for transactions between themselves and their 
customers, as we have instances of tokens issued by business 
firms in many western countries. From archaeological 
sources also, we have nothing sa far to suggest that 
merchants were issuing coins in India. Yet it is not unlikely 
that there were traders’ currency in this country prior to 
the introduction of the State coinage and they were the 
precursors of the latter. ` 


We do not know how the currency ard the mint were 
regulated by the State prior to the Mauryan period. By 
the time of Kautilya’s Arthaíastra, however, they had come 
under the most rigid control of the State. The minting of the 
coins was now the sole concern of the State. The Suprintendent 
of the Mint (lakshagadhgaksha) was authorised to issue coins on 
behalf of the State. Persons making counterfeit coins or -using 


1, Spooner, ASI, AR, 1905-6, pp. 150-55; Bhandarkar, AST, 
AR, 1913-14, p. 210. - 

2. BMC, AI, intro. z : 

2 Hindu Polity, p. 254. : 
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them weré heavily punished. Spies were appointed by the State 
to hint after the manufacturers of counterfei: coins; and 
when any counterfeiter was detected, he was banished from 
the State. The State also excercised a general supervision 
and control over the media of exchange. A State officer named 
Ripadarsaka, mentioned in the Arthasastra, regulated the 
"Currency? There was a well developed science of coinage 
and currency known as Ripasutta. Buddhaghosha in his note 
Gh rkpasutia advises a learner to turn over and over many 
coins, This clearly indicates that it was an applied science 
and much of the knowledge could be derived empirically. 
The science, in all probability, treated of (i) the metallic 
composition of coins ; (ii) their shape and technique ; (iii) their 
devices dnd places of manufacture and circuletion ; (iv) the 
mint ; (V) thé*offices connected with the manufacture of coins 
aiid régulation of currency ; (vi) detection of courterfeit coins ; 
and (vii) making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. 
This sciénce was consideréd as the subject of serious study 
not Grily fot à tradesman but also for the princes for the 
redsóm of. proper administration. 


Unfortuhately no text of any Répasutta is now extant ; 
but an idea of it can ba had from a very late text of 
Similar nature called Davva-parikkha, a work oy Thakkura 
Pherü who was the mint-master of Delhi mint in the times of 
the Khilji Sultans. I: deals in detail with the metallic 
cotriposition of the coins and their value. 


, What devices were used in an official miat in ancient 
days is nowhere described; but incidently Kauzilya gives a 
list of things that were used in a counterfeiter’s atelier, 
Obviously, the same things would have also been used in the 
State mints. They are: various kinds of metals oha), alkalis 
(kshara), charcoal (a&garz), bellow (bhastra), clipper (sandan$a), 
hammer (mushtika), anvil (adhikargz), crucibles (masha) and dies | 
with designs (bimba-tanhka;. With these things, the process of 
hinting coins may wel be visualised. The metals were first 
riélted in crucibles and purified with alkalis, thea hammered 
iüto Sheets and finally cut into pieces and stamped with the 
biinba:taikas . : 


The pünch- marked coins bear only various kinds of 
symbols and have no inscriptions. So, it is very difficult to 
know about them in any detail. These coins have been found 
scattered all over the country and their hoards, so far known, 

1. Artha$Gstra, II, 2; IV, 1, 

2. Ibid., IV, 4. 

3. Carmichael Lectures, p. 166. 
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exceed hundred. The analysis of their distribution has 
enabled the numismatists, working on these coins, to classify 
them into two clear series. The first series includes those 
coins which are known to have been found within the limits 
of a particular area. The coins found in one area are 
quite different from the coins found in another area in 
their make, fabric, symbols and weight. These coins, by their 
confinement within a locality, suggest that they were the 
issues of that very locality, where they have been found. 
The other series consists of the coins found throughout the 
country from north to scuth and east to west and they are of 
one weight standard and bear uniformally five symbols, In 
other words they were universal coins of the country and were 
current during the period when the country had an imperial 
administration. And, we know that in the early period, this 
was the case in the times of the Nandas and the Mauryas. 


Another very important fact to be noticed in this 
connection is that the coins of the first series are not found 
generally along with the coins of the second series. If per 
chance, they are known in any hoard, they are only afew and 
are the most worn of the lot. This further makes it clear that 
the local coins were earlier than the coins of the imperial 
series. This no doubt places the coins of the first series in 
the age of the Mahajanapadas, just before the rise of the 
Magadhan empire. 


Thus, even without knowing the meanings of the 
symbols, we are able to distinguish the coins of various 
mahajanapadas. The coins of ~each janapada have their own 
distinct symbol or symbol-group, weight-standard and metro- 
logy. 'These coins also probably include the coins known in 
the earlier literature as Satamana vimhSatika, trimSatika, sana etc, 
These coins have one, two or four symbols, : 


The coins having two symbols, in most cases, have 
the same symbol repeated and for the purpose of any 
interpretation they are at par with the coins of one symbol. 
The coins having four symbols may be distinguished into 
three series: (i) having a set of two symbols, each symbol 
punched twice; (ii) having three different symbols, one of them 
being stamped twice; and (fi) having all the four symbols 
different. The coins of the latter series, may be placed 
with the coins bearing five symbols for the purpose of any 
interpretation.? 


l. Gupta, P.L., A Bibliography of the Hoards of the Punch- 
marked Coins. . fe 

2. These observations are based on the studies of P.L. Gupta, 
which is not yet published. i : 
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A passage in the Visuddhimagya, a Sirmhalese work of 
late date, says that every place, which issued coinage, had its 
own distinguishing mark or marks stamped on it; by observing 
which the Aeraggika (shroff) could at once tell from which place 
a particular coin came. So, it is not difficult to co-relate 
the symbols on the coins of the first or the local series with their 
find spots and suggest the locality of their origin. It appears 
that all or most of the sixteen mahajanapadas, and probably 
a few smaller-States also, issued their own coins. In all 
these cases their mints would have been situated in their 
capital cities like Rajagriha or Pataliputra, Kosala, Kagi etc. 


But it is difficult to know, which of the symbols 
indicated the mint or lozality in the case of the coins that have 
four or five different symbols, Itis easy to think that each 
of the four or five symbols must be representing the different 
institutions of the State; and as such various suggestions have 
been put forward by a number of scholars regarding the 
symbols of the Karshépaya series i.e. having five symbols. 
According to them, they represent State, king, mint, religion 
and  mint-master;! - but. no suggestion has been made 
so far about a particular symbol representing a particular 
institution, with the solitary exception of the “three- 
arched hill with crescent’, which is identified as the 
rajanka of the Mauryas* Thus, it is not easy to suggest 
if all the imperial coins were issued from one central mint or 
there were several mints in various provincial head-quarters 
of the empire. Howeve-, the analysis of various hoards of 
the imperial punch-marked coins seems to indicate that 
at least in the time of Ašoka, if not earlier, there were more 
than one mint functioniag in the empire. Besides a central 
mint at Pataliputra, there were at least three other mints; one 
in Central India, not unlikely at Ujjayini; the other in the 
region of Taxila and the third somewhere in Kalihga or 
Andhra. 


Ii 


Sometime in the third century B. C. & new technique 
of manufacturing coins was introduced in this country. It 
was the technique of casting coins from moulds. Instead of 


1. Chakravarty, S. N., JBBRAS, XX, p. 84; Allan, BMO, 
AT, intro., LAKI; Kosambi, D. D., New Indian Anti- 
quary, IV, p. 157; Durga Prasad, WS, XLV, p. 80; 
Walsh, E.H.C., Punch-marked Coins from Tasila, p. 5. 

Z. This is the observation of P, L. Gupta after an examina- 
tion of more than 25,000 punch-marked coins scattered 
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punching several symbols by separate dies, a single model was 
preparéd, where all the symbols were put together, and then 
from that model, moulds were made and molten metal was 
poured into the moulds to cast the coins. 


We have early cast coins having only symbols, in some 
cases only on one side and in most cases on both the sides. 
These cast coins are known only in copper and are mostly 
confined to the period in the pre-Christian era. In the later 
period, they are rarely known. The only State that issued 
moulded coins in the later period was that of the Yaudheyas. 


Along with the technique of casting coins, another tech- 
nique of manufacturing coins was employed in this country 
and it found great popularity. This was the technique of 
striking coins from dies which was distinctly a developed form 
of the technique earlier employed in making the punch-marked 
coins. Here instead of making punches having a single 
symbol, the entire motif was engraved on a single die and 
was later stamped on the metal pieces. This device saved the 
labour that was used in stamping a coin four or five times 
by punches having a single symbol. This technique also had 
superiority over the cast technique as the dies here 
took the place of models and despensed off with the necessity 
of making moulds. 


Though the technique of casting soins did not find favour 
with the State mints, it nonetheless proved a very useful 
device to the counterfeiters. Many moulds, used in State mints 
as well as in the ateliers of the counterfeiters have come 
to light and an exhaustive study of these moulds was 
made by Birbal Sahni in his work Zhe Technique of 
Casting Coins in Ancient India wherein he has examined 
the moulds found at Eran, Rohtak, Taxila, Mathura, Ataranji 
Khera, Sanchi, Kondapur, Sunet, Kashi, Nalanda and 
Kadakal. Since then, some moulds have also come to 
light from Sigupalagarh? and Khokhrakot,? Mathura‘ and 
Kondapur moulds.’ 


These moulds were made either of metal or of clay. 
While a single mould of metal has come to light from 
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Eran, clay-moulds are -umerous. The bronze die, found at 
Eran, was a broken mould about half an inch thick, with 
à depression at the back with the impression of a punch- 
marked coin, This wes evidently a forger's apparatus, meant _ 
to counterfeit a punch-aarked coin, that was produced earlier 


by stamping several puaches. 


The clay moulds show that three distinct techniques of 
moulding coins were employed in this country. One 
such is known 'from Rohtak. The moulds used in this, 
technique “belonged to the State mint of the Yatidheyas. 
Several thousand fragments of these moulds were accidentally 
discovered by Birbal Suhni They belonged to the coins 
of the Yaudheyas, which bear the legend Yaudheyanam 
Bahwthanyake, with a bill on one side and an elephant on the 
other. They were mele up of a series of discs placed in a 
vertical column. The whole pile of the discs was plastered ovér 
with clay, only a funnzllike crater being left at the top for 
receiving the molten metal. The crater led vertically down 
into a central canal, like the shaft of a mine. From this 
‘canal, again as in a mine, horizontal channels led out at 
different levels, and these opened into the coin sockets. At 
each level eight such channels radiated from the central shaft 
and opened into as many coin sockets arranged in a ring. 
The coupled faces of the contiguous discs bore the negative 
impressions of the obverse and reverse respectively, and 
weie so placed as to make the opposite sockets coincide 
exactly. After the3metzl had been poured in and the moulds 
-were cool enough, they were broken up and the coins attached 
to the whorls at the enc of the spokes, were broken off. ‘This 
coining apparatus was more complex in structure than any 
yet discovered anywhere and indicated a high degree of skill 
and intelligence. | Bibal Sahni, who studied these 
moulds in their minutest details, is of opinion that they were 
comaparatively finer and more efficient than the Roman 
moulds.? i 


The second technique of casting coins is noticed in the 
moulds found at Mathura, Sigupalagarh and Kondapur.. The 
Mathura coin-moulds are round discs 2.35" in diameter, of 
very fine clay, baked red, on which the impressions of the 
punch-marked coins are clearly preserved. Ten such complete 
and one half discs were discovered in the digging at the Katra 
Kesavadasa, one of th» oldest sites of Mathura. Some of 
the discs have the coin-sockets on only one side, the other 
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side being blank and the others have the coin-sockets on 
both the sides. This suggests that the complete coin-mould 
consisted of at least three discs: the middle disc bore coin-. 
sockets on both the sides and outer ores had blanks on their 
exposed faces. It is quite possible that the moulds had 
more than one middle disc with coin-sockets on both the 
faces. There are tenons and mortices on the coupled faces 
which enabled the operator to replace the discs in position 
after the models were removed; on the rims of most 
of the discs oblique key-lines are noticed. A very thin luting 
was used to cover the mculds. The luting was composed of 
relatively coarser clay than the usually fine clay of the discs 
The metal was poured in the moulds at the side, into a 
peculiarly shaped opening through the edges of the discs, 
where they met. From the only complete set of three discs, 
it-is known that the edge of the middle discs was cut away 
intoa V-shaped notch, with a straight channel] on each face 
leading from the notch to a point just beyond the centre. From 
this main channel focr short branch channels came off at 
right angles, two from either side of it. The ends of these four 
channels and that of the main channel itself, communicated 
with the five coin sockets. To complete the opening at 
the edge of the triple mould, the two cuter discs were excava- 
ted on their inner sides into shallow depressions, which either 
fitted opposite each other on either sile of the notch in the 
middle disc, or lay obliquely on the two sides of the middle 
disc. These channels were made only on one of the two 
coupled faces ; on the other face coin-sockets have no canals 
leading to them. These moulds bear impressions of the punch- 
marked coins.! 


Two mould discs, like those of the Mathura moulds, 
bearing the impressions of the punuch-marked coins, were 
found at Sigupalagarh, near Bhuvaneshvara in 1948. They are 
of gtey colour. Onecf them is complete and the other is a 
fragment. Each belongs to an independent mould and shows 
coin sockets on one face only, while the other is plain. It is not 
possible to say if the complete mould consisted of only two 
discs or more like that of Mathura moulds. But unlike the 
Mathura moulds, the complete disc shows cleven coin sockets, 
placed irregularly. The fragmentary disc has preserved only 
one complete socket and portions of two circular coins. On 
the rim of the complete disc are engraved some key-lines, 
consisting of two or three straight lines and an oblique line, 
which were presumably continued on the missing couple. The 
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fragmentary disc has an oblique line on its edge. No luting 
was detected on the edge of either disc. Instead, the, 
fragmentary disc has its edge slightly raised, which was 
obviously intended to irsure a close coupling with its missing. 
counterpart. The complete disc has at its rima V-shaped 
notch with a straight: channel. for the inflow of the molten 
metal; but it is not conaected with the coin-sockets by means. 
of feeders, that might have existed on the missing couple 
of the disc. , The fragmentary disc shows, besides the central 
channel, feeders inter-connecting the individual sockets! 


_ Fifty-four fragments of coin moulds, intended for 
casting punch-marked coins, were found: in the excava- 
tions at Kondapur in 19-0, The fragments show that the moulds 
were discs like those of Mathura and Sigupalagarh, made of 
clay baked light buff; c few of them were grey. It apppears 
from these fragments that each mould-disc had a number of coir 
sockets, arranged in two rows. Some of the fragments show 
the straight main channel; but bear no feeders connecting 
the channel and the sockets. However, one fragment disclosed 
that the sockets had inter-connecting feeders. The resto: 
ration of the disc, made by P.L. Gupta, shows that the 
mould discs of Kondcour had on one face two rows of 
coin-sockets on the either sides of the straight central channel; 
much like the complete mould of Si$upalagarh. At the top of 
the.channel, on the outer side, there was probably a V-shaped 
notch, but on no fragment of this part of the disc does it’ 
survive. One of the two coupled discs had no inter connecting 
feeders, while the other had, justas in the Mathura moulds; 
No traces of key-lines and luting are noticeable on the 
available fragments; presumably they existed on the complete 
discs. One of the fragments shows a slightly raiscd margin, 
which is much like the margin of Sigupalagarh fragmentary- 
disc. Tenons and mortices like those seen on Mathura 
moulds, are not noticed on any fragment. The Kondapur 
coin-moulds appear to b= more akin to Sigupalagarh moulds in 
respect of the arrangement of sockets, their feeders and the 
rim at the edge.* 


With the slight d-Xerences in the forms of the moulds 
from Mathura, Si$upalegarh and Kondapur, the technique of 
casting coins from them was one -and the same. The 
metal was poured in :hese moulds at the side. The most 
important peculiarity of these moulds is that while the Rohtak 
moulds were meant to czst coins only once, these moulds could 
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be used for repeated castings and were less complex in 
nature, 


Very similar to hese mould-discs, are the mould-discs 
that were found at Taxila and the square mould-slab found 
at Ataranji Khera, 28 moulds (8 complete discs and the rest 
in fragments) were found at Sirkap, meant for casting coins of 
Azesand Maues, the Saka rulers. These discs are of two 
sizes, one about four inches and the cther about three inches 
in diameter. All the discs are blank on one face and it is 
possible to couple some of them into pairs. It appears that 
the casting was done in pairs of discs, the metal being poured 
in through a funnel-shaped excavation at the edge. The mode 
of construction is crude, the clay is not well burnt, the finish 
is very poor and the discs in pair do not fit well together. 
There is no tenon and mortise device. Nor are the channels 
for flow of metal likely to have bzen very efficient. The 
funnel-like inlet narrows into a fine canal which feeds the 
nearest coin-socket, and it is from this socket that all the 
others have to be fed, by equally narrow connecting channels. 
None of the moulds show any trace of a luting, but this need 
not mean that no luting existed at the time of casting.? 


The Ataranji Khera mould is also a multiple-coin mould ; 
but unlike those described above, it is rectangular in shape. It 
is outwardly of bright red colour; but the clay in deeper 
layers is dark grey. In the middle of the four sides is a large 
expanded opening from which several canals branch out to 
supply the coin-sockets. These canals, however, only feed 
the nearest sockets which also communicate with another 
through short connecting channels. The sockets further re- 
moved from the main opening are supplied indirectly through 
the nearest coin-socket. The margin is slightly raised in 
order to insure a closer coupling w.th the counterpart. At 
each of the two corners, which are preserved, there is a tenon. ' 
This mould was meznt to mould the copper coins of 
Huvishka.? 


The third technique of casting coins is noticed in the 
moulds found at Sunet, Kagi, Náland&, Sanchi and Khokra- 
kot. Unlike the complex multiple moulds, described above, 
these moulds are single coin-discs. They bear the coin- 
impression (obverse or reverse as the case may be) only on one 
face, the other being either dat or slightly convex. The 
Sunet moulds were meant to cast Yaudheya coins having 
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Karttikeya and the legend Yaudheya ganasy: jaye! The Kasi 

and Nalanda moulds were meant for casting Gupta gold coins: 
The single mould known from Kagi is fragmentary and has 
the impression of the reverse of the coin of Chandragupta II? 
Nalanda produced three dark grey terracoita moulds belong- 
ing to three different sets. One bears the obverse of the coiri 
of Jayagupta and the rest two of Narasimhagupta, one 
representing the obverse and the other reverse, but not belong- 
ing to the same set cf moulds? The Khokrakot mould has 
the reverse impression of the Ardoxo type coin of Huvishka.! 
Sanchi mould relates to the coin of Vigvasena of the Western 
Kshatrapa dynasty.* uem 


These uni-coin moulds, found at different places, more 
or less represent one and the same technique. The Sunet, 
moulds are discs of about 28 mm. and bear the socket of the. 
coin 23 mm. in diameter. Round the coin socket there is a 
raised rim 2 to 3 mm. wide, which has a rough fractured 
surface, except for a smooth gutter-shaped channel leading 
across the rim into the socket. It was along this rim that the 
disc was coupled with another bearing the opposite design. 
The two appressed rims enclosed the coin-socket and the two 
half channels together formed the circular inlet for the metal. 
The casting was done in a series of discs placed one over the 
' other, so as to make u3 a cylindrical pile. In between the 

contiguous pairs, a layer of clay plaster was placed like mortar 
between bricks. The whole pile was then plastered. over on 
the outside with the same binding material, taking care ta. 
leave open all the channels into the sockets. Thus, there 
would have been a longitudinal row of openings along one : 
side of the cylindrical mould, each leading independently intc 
a coin socket. How this row of canals was supplied with 
metal, is not clear from what is available. However, 
Sahni has conjectured some possible method of feeding the. 
coin-mould. Some of the discs also show one oz more narrow 


grooves, marked on their outer edges which in all probability 
served the purpose of key-lines.® 


.. The Kasi mould being fragmentary does not throw any 
light on its technique. So is the case with the Khokrakota 
Kushana mould. It does not show amy trace of feeding 
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canal. The coin-mould of Jayagupta is a: clay cylinder 
3 cm. in diameter, 13 to 17 mm. high, with a flat bottom. The 
coin socket is placed concentrically on the upper end ; it com- 
municates with the exterior through a rather wide channel 
which expands outward like a funnel, with’ the outer opening 
nearly twice as wide as the inner. It bears two slightly 
oblique key-lines on the cylindrical exterior and also the 
traces of mud lutings. But it is not possible to say if the 
coins were cast singly or in series like Sunet moulds. One of 
the moulds of Narasimhagupta, which bears the obverse 
impression, is a disc 8-9 mm. thick with a sign at the flat 
bottom. The exterior has four well marked grooves to serve 
as key-lines, The inlet for the metal is very definitely funnel- 
shaped. The third Nalanda mould is 6-7 mm. thick, with 
three key-lines and funnel-shaped inlet channel. The details 
af the technique of casting by these Nalanda moulds are 
not available, but essentially it would not have been different 
from that employed at Sunet.! 


Ii 


About the technique of striking coins from dies, little is 
known from ancient sources. Not a single die of ancient 
coins has come to light so far. -But this technique, once 
employed in about the second century B.C., continued through- 
out the centuries in the mints of Indian rulers and even 
today, the: coins that are issued are die-struck, the only diffe- 
rence being that they are manufactured through machanical 
process, while in the olden days. it was manual. An account of 
the process of manufacturing coins at the Bombay mint towards 
the end of the eighteenth century is available to us. According 
to that, the metal was brought to the mint in bars of the size 
of the little finger, where a number cf persons, seated on the 
ground, provided with scales and weights, a hammer, and an 
instrument between a chisel and a purch: before each man’s 
berth was fixed a stone by way of anvil. The bars were cut 
into pieces, by guess, snd if on weigbing, any deficiency was 
found, a little particle was punched icto the intended coin ; 
if too heavy, a piece was cut off, and so on, until the exact 
quantity remained. These pieces were then taken to another 
person, whose entire apparatus consisted of only a hammer and 
a stone anvil, and he battered them into something of a round 
shape, about seven-eighth of an inch diameter and one-eighth 
thick. Then they were ready for impression. The die was com- 





1. Ibid., p. 39. 
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posed of two pieces : one inserted firmly into the ground, and 
the other, about eight inches long, was held in the right hand 
of the operator, who squatting on his heels, filled bis left hand 
with the intended coins, which he with inconceivable quickness 
slipped upon the fixed die with his thumb and middle finger 
and with his fore-finger dexterously removed them when his 
assistant, a secoad man with a mall, gave it the impression, 
which he did as rapidly as he could raise and strike with the 
mall on the die held in the right hand of the coiner.1 The 
technique in the earlier period would not have been in any 
way much different from this. 


The coin-moulds and the coin-dies, apait from throwing 
light upon the technique employed, reveal the birth place 
ot the coin, for they never pass into circulation. While the 
coin is peripatetic, th» moulds and dies are static. They 
have therefore a historizal value of their own. The localities, 
from which the coin-moulds, described above, bave been found 
may easily be regarded as the old mint-sites. At the 
same time it should not be ignored that the coin-moulds 
that have been found at most of these places were meant 
for manufacturing such coins, whose actual specimens 
are not known to have ever been manufactured by casting 
process. While the punch-marked coins were made by 
stamping several punches on the metal flan, the Saka, the 
Kushana and the Gupta coins were produced by die-struck 
method. It is only the coins of the Yaudheyas of both the types, 
known in the moulds of Rohtak and Sunet that were always 
moulded. Again, it is only at these two sites that the moulds 
have been found in considerable number. At other places 
their finds are sporadic. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the 
moulds found at Eran, Mathura, Siéupülagarh, Kondapur, - 
Kasi, Nalanda and Khokrakot might be the apparatus of the 
forgers. While there could be no doubt in this nature of the 
moulds found at Kas, Nalanda and Kbhokrakot, there is 
also the probability of other genuine moulds meant for 
issuing punch-marked coins. In their case, it may be 
pointed out that no silver coins are known outside the Punjab 
(where Indo.Greek and Indo-Saka coins were current) and 
Western India, (where the Westérn Kshatrapas issued their 
silver coins) till the rise of the Guptas. During all this period 
the old punch-marked coins were in circulation. Hence, it is 
not unlikely that during this period people conceived 
the idea or felt the need of making the punch-marked coins 
through this easy technique of casting. 





l. Moor, Narrative of Littles Detachment, App. Note H, 
pp. 499-500. 
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During the second-first centuries B. C. and in the first 
centnries A. D. there was a large number of tribal States in 
western and central India, who had issued their own 
coins, which most conveniently reveal their origin. Coins 
issued from Eran, Ujjain, Kaugambi, Mahishmati, Uddhehika, 
Sudavapa, bear the place names, which were undoubtedly 
the locality whence they were issued. Similarly, the coins 
of the Sibi and the Agreya republics show that they belonged 
to Madhyamika and Agrodaka respectively. The local 
monarchical States of Mathura, Ahichchhatra, Kosala and 
Vatsa had also issued their own coins. They are found 
in large numbers in those “ocalities and indicate that they all 
had their own local miats. 


But it is not easy to determine the mint towns of 
the Punjab and the north-west, where ruled the Indo- 
Greeks and the Indo-Sakes. They bear no indications of 
the place of their origin. These coins however, have some 
monograms in Greek and letters in Kharoshthi. J. Prinsep 
suggested that these monograms and letters stand for 
mints; but he never developed it. Charles Masson* and 
. H. H. Wilson? shared Prinsep's view, but contributed nothing 
: toits advancement. It was Cunningham who gave some 
serious attention to these monograms and letters and 
published an article, wherein he attempted to explain some of 
the monograms. He illustrated 150 monograms of which 
twelve were Kharoshthi letters and the rest Greek. He 
ventured to read a number of these as the names of cities, 
taken from Ptolemy's map of India and from other classical 
sources! But Cunningham’s view was vehemently criti- 
cised by A. Chabouillet® acd A. Von Sallet.° Percy Gardner, 
"too, was hesitant in accepting his suggestion. In his British 
Museum Catalogue, he wrote: “Gen. Cunningham has well 
remarked, in regard to some of the Greek monograms, that 
their constant recurrence during successive reigns proves that 
they cannot denote monetary magistrates, but must stand for 
mints. There isreason in this; but when the writer goes 
further, and tries to identify the various mints which they 
respectively represent, we, like most students of these coins 
both in England and abroad, are unable to follow him. 
While therefore we must acknowledge the possibility that 
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many of:the Greek monograms may stand for the names of 
. the mints, we must sto2 short at that point. Ner does there 
seem to be any probability that we shall advance further, until 
the^find spots of Bactrian and Indian coins are far more 
exactly recorded than they have hitherto been. The ‘mono- 
grams and- letters of the Pali alphabet do not recur in the 
same way as the Greek, but vary far moie ; and. it does not 
seem probable that they stand for mints."! ge A 


In chapter II of his. Coins of the Indo-Scythians* 
Cunningham answered his critics by adducing many more 
examples of the well .knawn coins from the Greek, Cistophoric 
and~ Parthian series which bear mint names expressed by 
monograms or inscribed in abridged form as well as at full 
length, whose interpretation has -been generally accepted. 
But, no body seems serious about idéntifying the monograms 
and the letters as the ntint-marks or the names of the mints, 


The Indo-Greek coins, on the basis of typology and the 
find-spots, have been attributed to various regions; but their 
ofigin. to any particular mint or mints is not suggested. 
The only place, where t3e Indo-Greek coins might have been 
minted is believed to be Sagala or Sakala, which according 
to the Milindapastha was the capital of Menander. This belief 
résts only on its being the capital town. Sagala has been 
identified with Sialkot in the Rechna Doab by same scholars? 
and with Sanglawala Tiba by others’, But Sialkot, is 
neither a notable archaeological site nora great source of 
ancient coins. Whitehead says that the Rechna Doab 
furnishes no such promiaent site as could be identified with 
Menander's capital and principal mint. He bas suggested 
Kapigi® as the alternative and it has found favour with 
Allan Geographical and archaeological considerations 
suggest, as has been rightly pointed out by A. K. Narain, that 
Sagala in the Madra country, on no account, can be referred 
to as the city of the Yonakas. On the other hand, archaeo- 
logical evidences favour Udyana as the right place which 
could be identical wita Sagala, the capital town and the 
principal mint of Menander. This is further supported by the 
discovery of the two Bajaur hoards and the Yaghistan find 
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in the Swat region consisting mainly of the coins of Menander 
in almost mint-condition, and the only inscription referring to 
: Menander, the Swat relic vase of Meridarch Theodorus and 
the Bajaur seal of Thecdamus.*- Recently,.Edmund Zygman 
has suggested that Sagala was also .an Indo-Saka mint. 
He has read SaÁgala in a Kharoshthi monogram found on a 
tetradrachm of Azes II in the collection of the American 
Numismatic Society. E 


Kapiga and Pushkalavati were the other two mint towns in 
the days of the Indo-Grezks which is borne out by the coins 
bearing the legends Kavishaye nagara devada and Pukhalávad: 
devada ambi. A continuous series of the coinage of the Her- 
maios type also show thet the Kapiga area was in the posses- 
sion of the Greeks of Herinaios' line. According to Marshall, 
Kapiga was also.the mint town of the Indo-Sakas. He 
believed that certain Zeus types of Azilises, notably the Zeus 
Nikephoros enthroned: belonged to Kapisa? But there is hardly 
any justification for this belief. < ` 


Jénkins, on the basis of certain numismatic evidences, 
suggests that Pushkalavati was also a Saka mint. According 
to him, Pallas type coins of the Sakas were minted there. 


Arachosia was prabably another mint town of the Indo- 
Sakas. According to Marshall, the Maues types of coins may 
be attributed to this mint.’ But Jenkins does not accept this; 
however he recognises the existence of an Indo-Saka mint in 
Arachosia; which issued the coins of Vonones group and of 
Azes and Azilises.® 


IV 


. Now coming to the times of the Kushagas and the Guptas, 
who ruled over considerable part of the country, we have 
(large number of coins of bath these dynasties, issued in a 
large number of varieties ; but on none of them any indication 
regarding the place or places of their issue could yet ‘be 
noticed. While the Kushana coins do not at all help 
us in the matter, there is some such probability in respect. 
of the Gupta coins. Some indications regarding the mints 
may be found on them if the symbols on the reverse of the 

gold coins could be properly analysed. The largest number’ of 
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the symbols are known on the coins of only those emperors 
who wielded authority over a wider territory, while such 
symbols are confined orly to one or two in respect of those who 
had a shrunken territory for an empire. 


As regards the mir:s of the post-Gupta period in the north 
and the entire south, it is" hardly possible to say anything. 
Unfortunately these branches of Indian numismatics have not 
yet found the adequate attention of the numismatists. What- 
ever is known about these coins, in most cases it is based on 
guess or assumptions. Broadly, they may be attributed to 
some dynasties or territories and in some cases to kings as 
well; yet details lack a5out their place of origin. 


Though the issue of the coinage was one of the pre- 
rogatives of the rulers, yet the ancient rulers of India, 
never considered it imperative to use it zealously. We know 
of many dynasties, biz and small, which never issued 
any coins at al. Ths State issued coins as a matter 
of convenience. If <here was sufficient currency, they 
considered it unnecessary to issue fresh coins. So, it is 
quite likely that there were not many regular mints in 
ancient India. At the same time, the mints, noted above, 
may not all have been regular mints. Similarly, there might 
have been some other mints, about which we do not know 
anything. It is difficult to say if we shall ever know 
about them. We have szen, coins by themselves do not reveal 
much about their exact place of origin ; and mint-apparatus, 
official as well as of forgers, rarely come to light. 


V. 

However, this is not the case when we come to the 
medizval period of the -adian history. The Muslim rulers had 
given exaggerated importance to their prerogative of sovereig- 
nty, known as kutb@ and sikk@. The proclamation of the 
regnant appellation an= title of the actual occupant of the 
throne or of a presumptive claimant to the masnad in the 
Friday prayers and the s.amping of money inscribed with his 
Algab were universally rezarded as manifestoes of unchallenged 
supremacy or incontrovertible proofs of rebellion or treason. 
So, coins were struck by the Muslim rulers not only from 
their capital towns, Sut also in almost every town or 
province or country in their name to mark the occasion of 
its conquest or acquisition by their arms. It is therefore, not 
wrong to suggest that meay of such issues of the coins are the 
records of the momentaiy triumph after a casual incursion or 
temporary raid. They sometimes imply merely the formal 
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acknowledgement of allegiance on the part of the hereditary 
chief of the place and occasionally they mean nothing but a 
nominal concession of supremacy on his part to ward off an. 
invasion or terminate the period of distress. : 


As a result of this, the Muslim coins invariably bear the 
names of the place from where they were issued. 


: The Muslim rulers were not content with issuing coins 
from their head.quarters and the conquered territories ; 
they also possessed mobile mints, which moved along with 
their armies, or with the camp of the kings and issued coins 
if and when the occasions arose. 


Thus, we have a long list of mints, from the coins as well 
as from the literary sources, which functioned during the 
Muslim period. They may be distinguished by their nature as 
belonging to four categories (i) regular official mints, at the 
central towns of the kingdom or province ; (ii) temporary mints 
issuing sikka on the occassion of an occupation or conquest ; 
(iii mobile mints of the army ; and (iv) the royal camp mints. 
It appears that.the mints of the second category were not 
a different unit from the mobile mints of third and fourth 
categories, But unfcrtunately, no attempt has yet been 
made to distinguish them properly. Many place names, 
bearing the epithets like Jglém (country) or khitta (territory) 
on coins undoubtedly show that the coins were not issued 
from any particular place but were issued by mobile mints 
within that territory. The Mughal coins issued from camp 
mints had the mint name Urdu (i:e. camp). There are, however, 
many Mughal coins, which may be identified as cump mint, 
though they do not bear any such epithet. The Durranis used 
the word Jtikab on the issues of their mobile mints. 


The royal Mughal camp mint was known as Mu’askar-i-Iqbal 
(camping ground of tke good fortune), ln the time of Akbar, 
coins issued from a large number of places bear the name of 
their origin with the title Darul-Khilafat (1. e. abode of the 
Khalifa), meaning the capital. Obviously all these coins were 
issued from the royal camp-mint of Akbar, which temporarily 
formed the capital-seat of the government so long as the king 
was there. Later on, Akbar suspended the use of the name 
of the mint place for some time from the year 987 or 988 A.H. 
and instead used an anonymous epithet, TEPE -qarin 
(camp associated witi victory). ? 


The earliest Muslim mint in India was Lb which 
was named Mahmudpur by Mahmud Ghazni, who issued 
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his coins bearing the name of this mint place. The 
Turk Sultans of Delli issued their coins from their capital 
&t Delhi, Of Balban we have a few coins, bearing the name 
Nagor, which had for some time been read as Ba-Gaur and 
was considered to mean Gaur (Bengal). The coins bearing 
this name are extremely few and may well be an issue of 
Khutba and Sikka type or may be issues of an expedition mint. 
Likewise, Lakhnauti is found on the coins of  Razia. 
Balban issued coins from Alwar, Sultanpur and Lakhnauti, 
On his coins all these places bear the epithet, Khitta, which 
suggest that they were camp mints. Ehiljis had onl 

three mints—Delhi, Deogir and Darul-Islam. Darul-Islam 
was the name given to Ranthambhor by Alauddin Khilji. 
Of the Tughlaqs we have the coins which bear the names, 
besides the above three, Mulk-i-Tilang, Mulk-i-Mab'ar, 
Qutbabad , Tughlaqpur wf Tirhut Iqlim, Iqlim Lakhnauti, 
Sultanpur, Daulatabad, Satgaon, Dhar, Séhat-i-Sind (plains 
of Sindh), Iqlim-Shark (Eastern country) and Sahr-i-Patna, 
Some of these mints betray their very nature of being expedi- 
tion mints. Syeds and Lodis contined themselves to Delhi. 
Only some coins of Sahr Jaunpur are known, where they had 
made an expedition. 


From the time of the Suris, the number of mints swell 
like any thing. Their coins bear the names Shergarh, Ujjain, 
Agra, Panduah, Chunar, Ranthambhor, Satgaon, Sarifabad, 
Shergarh Bhakkar, Shergarh Delhi, Fathabad, Kalpi, 
Gwalior, Malkot, Bhanpur, Hazarat Rasulpur urf Patna, 
Darul-zarb qila Tanda, Qila Raisen, Awadh, Badaun, Jhusi 
and Banaras.’ 


The list of the Mughal mints is much more exhaustive. 
They have been compiled by C. R. Singhal? and we need 
not enumerate them here. It would be encugh to say that 
Akbar had 84, Jahangir 32, Shabjahan 43, Aurangzeb 87, 
Shah Alam I 53, Jahandar Shah 37, Farrukhsiyar 66, 
Muhammad Shah 71, Ahmad Shah 50, Alamgir II 59 and 
Shah Alam II 102 minis. Many more names have come to 
light since the publication of this list. 


In the time of Farrakhsiyar, the system of farming was 
introduced for the mints; Le. the right of minting coins was 
given to persons who guaranteed certain fixed annual 





1. Wright, The Sultans of Delhi, Their Coinage and Metro- 
logy. List culled from the catalogue of the coins of 
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revenue to the royal exchequer. This swelled the nuniber of 
the mints in his and his successors’ time with the result that 
when the Mughal empire became weak and Shah Alam II was 
à nominal figure, every one, who asserted his independence, 
issued coins from his own place. 


The Gujarat and Eengal Sultans were other Muslim rülers 
who had issued their coins from more than one mint. The coins 
of the Gujarat Sultans are known from the mints at Ahmadabad 
(Shahr-i-muazzam—the great city); Ahmadnagar (Shahr-i- 
Humayun-the auspicious city), Mustafabad (Shahr-i-azam—the 
great city), Muhammadabad urf Champaran (Shahr-i-mukar- 
ram-the illustrious city); Khitta dib, Burhanpur and Daulata- 
bad. It appears that from the Gujarat Sultans, the later 
Mughals took fancy for giving epithets to their mint places. 
Hodivala has collected a list cf all such honorifics that the 
‘Mughal rulers used for their mint-cities.? They disclose their 
nature as well as the emperor’s mind behind them. The Bengal 
Sultans had their coins issued from Lakhnauti, Sunafgaon, 
Ghiyatbpur, Satgaon, Firozabad, Suhr-i-nao, Muazzamabad, 
: Jaunatabad, Fathabed, Chatgaon, Rohtaspur, Malimudabad, 
Barbakabad, Muzaffarabad, Muhammadabad, Husainabad, 
Chandrabad, Nasaratabad, Khalifatabad.? 


VI 


The European tralers, that came to India, established 
their own factories and managed to issue their own coins. The 
Danes issued their coins from Tranquebar; the Dutch from 
Palicate, Negapatam, Masulipattam, Pondicherry, Cochin and 
Tuticorin* and the French from Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanaon, 
Masulipattam, Mahe, Chandarnagar and Surat? The Indo- 
Portuguese established their colony at Goa and thence they 
issued their coins. Coins issued for Diu, Bassein, Chawl and 
other colonies are also known.’ 


The English first established their mint at Madras, 
then at Bombay and iastly at Calcutta. Besides these mints, 
1. Singhal, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gujarat Sultans in 
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the East India Company issued coins from a number of local 
mints, when it occupied the territory where the mint was 
located. But these mints were soon after closed. From the 
Madras mint the English issued coins in the name of Arcot. 
Sometimes, coins bearing the name of Arcot were also issued 
from the Calcutta Mint. The Calcutta Mint, except for a few 
“years in thé beginning, never issued coins in its own name. Its 
coins mainly bore the name of Murshidabad. Coins in the 
name of Farrukhabad were first minted at the site but later 
they were issued in the name of that mint from elsewhere. 
All these coins were in the name of the Mughal emperors. 
"The Bombay mint in the beginning issued coins of the English 
pattern but soon returned to Mughal pattern and continued it 
in its own name. But in the later days, towards the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
it issued coins in the name of Surat! 


By 1834, the mint activities of the East India Company 
became confined to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. But the 
‘Madras mint was soon closed; only the remaining two mints 
‘continued issuing coins for India during the administration of 
'the East India Company and thereafter under the British re- 
‘gime, They are still working in the same continuation. The 
coins of these mints bore no apparent distinction though 
there had been some slight distinctions. On some of the 
coins of the nineteenth centüry the letters B for Bombay 
and C for Calcutta are found inscribed on the reverse. 
But most of the Calcutta issues have no mint mark, whereas 
.the Bombay issues have a dot on the reverse, which 
‘still continues. The distinctive mark of the Madras 
mint is not known, but it is believed that the few coins, 


"bearing two.dots on the reverse were possibly the issues of 
"that mint. . 


About the mints of the native States, there is hardly any- 
thing to say.” After the decline of the Mughal power, the smal? 
powers that cropped up had their own mints issuing coins, 

"but not in their own names. They placed the name of the 
Mughal emperors and were content with putting some marks 
-as distinction. As for the mint, most of them gave the 
real place of minting ; but some of them used the name oi 
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Shahjahanabad, the capital of the Mughals. When the Queen 
of England took over the adminstration of India from the 
hands of the East India Company, these native States owed 
their allegiance to the Queen and issued coins in her name, 
in the same old fashion. Near about one hundred native 
States throughout India claimed the right of striking their 
own coins after their adhesion to Britain. But this right was 
conceded by the British to only those who could vindicate 
their claim and thus thirty-four States retained the privilege of 
minting. Some time aiter, most of these States surrendered 
their right of coinage to the British administration, At the 
end there remained only Haiderabad, Jaipur, Tonk, Orchha 
and Travancore, which retained the privilege of minting coins 
in silver and copper; Kutch, Jaisalmer and Kishangarh in 
silver only, while Gwalior, Ratlam and Baroda struck only 
-copper coins. But in most cases, the coins of these States were 
not minted at their own places; on the other hand British mints 
used to strike coins for them. Only Haiderabad and Kutch 
had their own full-fledged mints. After the integration of 
these States with the Indian Union, all these issues were 
süspended. OE 


. Now the Indian Union Government has three mints, of 
. Calcutta, Bombay and Haiderabad. 


AN HISTORICAL AGCOUNT OF THE BANARAS MINT 
IN THE LATER MUGHAL PERIOD, 1732-1776 


QEYAMUDDIN AHMAD 


The right of isszing coins was one of the most im- 
portant and cherished prerogatives of the kings in the 
medieval period. Nex: to the reciting of the Khutba, this, 
perhaps, was the most obvious symbol of the establishment 
and continuance of a King's rule. It was a closely guarded 
prerogative which could not be shared with any one, howsoever 
high, in the realm. Instances of conferment of extraordinarily 
high ranks (Shahjahan conferred a rank of 60,000 Zat and 
40,000 Sowars on Dara, which was the highest rank ever 
granted to a Prince) o>even the grant of the rare title of 
Shah (Jahangir to Khurram) are known but no one was ever 
allowed to share this privilege, 


It is, however, surprising that in spite of the great im- 
.portance of the subject there are very few references to it in 
the contemporary Pezsian chronicles. These chronicles, 
generally, characterised by a dearth of information on non- 
political subjects, are even more reticent on the subject of 
Currency and Mint. I: is therefore all the more important 
that whatever incidental information on the working of 
the Mints in the Muzhal period may, fortunately, come 
down to us shovld be thoroughly studied and utilized for 
the reconstruction of tb» scope and function and the adminis- 
trative set-up of this important Department. 


The present Account, prepared by G. H. Barlow, in 
August 1787, is one such document. It gives an year-to- 
year account of the wcrking of one particular Mint during 
the later Mughal period. The Account is available among the 
Mint Series of Recorzs! preserved, until recently, in the 
office of the Mint Master, Calcutta. These records constitute 
a series which, althozgh of great historical importance, has 
not yet been thoroughly examined and studied. 


These records were examined only once before, in 1893, 
by Edgar Thurston whz contributed a paper entitled ‘Note on 
the History of the East India Company's Coinage, 1753-1853," 

based on a general examination of this series. His is, however, 





1. Mint Committee Proceedings, No. 8, dated 26th June, 1792, 
2. J ASB, LAI, 1823, pp. 52-84. 
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a very general account summarising some of the important 
facts culled out from these records. These have been, 
described without reference to the actual Register out of the 
large number of records comprising the series. 


Thurston has in particular quoted extensively from 
Barlow's Account, the subject of the present paper. But 
much of the usefulness and the historical importance of the 
publication of this Account has been nullified by the fact 
that Thurston omitted altogether the Appendices which form 
an integral part of the Account. In fact the bulk of the new 
and important information furnished by Barlow is contained 
in these Appendices. What is even more unfortunate is that: 
Thurston, while quoting the Account, does not even indicate 
that barring the one Table? which he has reproduced there 
were any other enclosures. The reader is thus left altogether 
ignorant of even the existence of substantially important 
portion of Barlow's Account. be 


Another substantial drawback is that the Account has. 
been reproduced out of its proper context. Its genesis as well 
its introductory and explanatory portions have been omitted. 
Barlow, for instance, explained in his Account certain 
technical terms like ehowlie etc., which appear frequently im 
the text of the account. He has also explained the units of 
weights and the process of assaying. Without an under- 
standing of these technicalities much of the Account would 
remain unintelligible, The account of the Mint during the 
period of 3rd to 7th regnal year of Shah Alams II's reign has 
been omitted. Important facts have also been omitted from 
it (e.g, other departments like Escheats and Customs 
as well as privileges like monopoly of the sale of lead were 
incorporated from time to time in the Mint Department). 


In the present instance this Account is being presented 
in its entirety which makes the narrative more comprehensible 
and also renders it more informative and useful. 


.  'Theorigin of the preparation of this Account is deeply 
connected with a famous phase in the political history.of the 
Banaras Raj—the period of the Residency of Jonathan 
Duncan.- 


When Duncan took charge of the Residency at Banaras, 
the state of all branches of administration there was 
deplorable. Duncan’s all comprehending measures of reforms 





1.” This, too, has been presented in an incomplete and 
mutilated form— Vide Appendix V. 
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did not miss the Min: Department. On the contrary, he: 
considered it an important Department which was in urgent 
need of reforms. He wanted it to be reformed and brought 
"on an equal footing as to Duties with that of the Presidency- 
Mint at Calcutta.”! His proposals, to this effect, to the 
Governor-General in Council were referred to the Mint 
Committee, Fort William, for consideration and report. The 
latter wanted, first, a dctailed report on the history and 
working of the Banaras Mint. That was how Barlow came 
to prepare his Account. 


This Account is, in effect, divided into two parts dealing 
with two different subjects. The first contains the history of 
the Banaras Mint. The second and the larger part relates 
to the Banaras Mint issue of Gold Mohars, Silver and Copper 
coins from the year 1776 onwards, their weights and assay, 
the total number of the different species coined and certain 
draft Regulations for the much needed reforms in the. 
Currency with a view to stopping the annual fluctuations in 
the value of the coins. The present paper is based on the 
first part of the Account only. l 


Barlow prefaced his Account with certain explanatory 
remarks which, besides being helpful in understanding the 
narrative, also contain, some useful informa:ion. 


Assay: Pure silver in Banaras Mint was said to be 5 
chowlies (grains) fine. Barlow has explained this as follows: 
If silver weighing one -upee was put into a crucible witha 
piece of lead of the same weight, after remaining sometimes 
in the furnace the lead would “fly off" and the silver, upon 
being weighed, would be found to be 5 ehowlies deficient in 
its original weight. These 5 chowlies were not, however, 
actually lost but were r2coverable from the crucible so that 
pure silver lost nothirg in its weight by this process. If, 
therefore, piece of bullion weighing 1 rupee on being "tried" 
lost only 5 ehowlies it wes said to be pure silver or to burn 
5 ehcwlies, but if it diminished more, say 18 eAowlies, the 
excess (13 ehowlies) was taken to have been alloy and to have 
gone off with the lead. 


When ChaitSingh was given the charge of the Mint 
by the East India Company in 1776, he arranged that all 
rupees coined in Banaras Mint shall weigh 9M. 6R. 6C. 
and shall never exceed 18 chowlies Assay, “i.e. in one Rupee 





1. Mint Committee Progs., No. 4, dated 25 June, 1792, 
2. Vide infra. 
3, MzMasha; R=Ratti; Cz Chowlie, 
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weighing 630 elowlies there should be 617 chowlies:pure silver. 
and 13 ehowlies of alloy.” 


Units of Weights: ~ | 
8 Chowlies or greinsz1 Ratti 
64 " » ” = 8 ” or 1 Masha 


768 n » » 796 , or 12 Mashas or 1 Tola 
One standard Banaras Sicca (Rupee) weighed 630 chowlies of 
grains = 9M. 6R. 6C. 


Alter explaining these technicalities, Barlow submitted the 
historical narrative which is as follows : 


Muhammad Shah : 

A Mint was first established at Banaras in the 15th year 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah (1734) corresponding to 
A.H. 1145. [The equivalent year in A. D. as given by Barlow, 
is wrong. It should be 1732.] The Assay of the Rupee was 
fixed at 22 ehowlies bct by connivance of the Superintendent 
of the Mint it was debased to 32 chowlies at different periods 
between the 30th regral year and the last one. A table of 
Duties levied by the Government on different species of coins 
minted at Banaras is enclosed? 


Ahmad Shah: x 

Daring the first year of his reign the Mint was under the 
charge of Raja Balwant Singh who increased the Duties on 
the coinage by, first, attaching the fee? of the officers of the 
Mint and, then, by establishing new ones to the same amount. 
Iu the first year, corresponding to A.H. 1161 (1748) the Assay 
was kept to 22 chowlies, However, during the 2nd and 3rd 
years the Mint was farmed to Nand Ram, whoin order to 
increase his profit debased the Assay to 24 and 32 chowlies, 
respectively. 


The farm of the Jawahur Khana or the right of levying 
a duty @ Rs. 3, As. 2 per cent on old precious stones in the 
city of Banaras was also brought under the charge of the 
Superintendent of Mint during this period. 


From the beginning of the 4th to the end of the 6th regnal 
years the Mint was under the charge of Agha Asad Beg, the 
@il'adar of Chunar. During his farm the Assay of the Rupee 
varied from 26 to 36 chowlies. 





1. Wide Appendix 1. š 
2. As enumerated in Appendix 1, 
3. Vide Appendix 2. 
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Alamgir II: 

At the commencement of his reign the Mint fell into the 
hands of Nawab Shujauddaula. During the first two years 
the Assay varied from 24 to 28 chowlies. 


In the second year the Sourl(?) Mahal or the “exclusive 
privilege of selling lead" as well as the Batt-wl-Maal or the 
Department of Escheats were also incorporated with the mint. 


In the 3rd year Shujauddaula made over the control 
of the Mint, in jagir, to his brother-in-law, Mirza Ali Khan 
who farmed it to Subhan Chand. The Assay of the Rupee 
varied from 24 to 32 chowlies. In the 4th year Mirza Ali 
Khan farmed the Mint to Murlidhar. This man, though ‘the 
ostensible farmer, was, in fact, the nominee of a “late eminent 
Banker” of Banaras, 


During his farm the Rupee was debased to 64 chowlies 
and for the first time redaced in weight by kalf a ratti. Raja 
Balwant Singh refused to take them in his Treasury for he 
had to pay his own tribute to Shujauddau‘a in the Rupees 
of customary weight and fineness. On a complaint being 
made by Balwant Singh zhe Banker was seized and sent under 
infringement to Lucknow. He, however, eluded the vigilance 
of his guards, “with [the help of] profits arisirg from this 
fraud on the public," [by debasing of coins]. 


In the 5th year the Mint was farmed to Nawazuddin 
Khan who restored the proper weight of the Rupee—5M. 6R. 


6C. The Assay continued to be debased and varied between 
40 to 48. 


In the 6th and last regnal year Mirza Ali Khan (who still 
held the mint in Jagir) farmed it to Deeda Mal. This man 
“betrayed the trust, giver to him, to a greater extent than the 
previous farmer," Murlilhar, and debased the Eupee to 100 
chowlies, “i.e, 888 parts Silver and 4%, parts Alloy." The 
rupee was, also reduced by à a ratti in weight. Once again, 
the unscrupulous farmer of the mint was arrested by the 
Nawab and a fine was extracted from him, ‘equivalent to the. 
amount of the ill-gotten wealth.” 


Shah Alam Il: 


Shujauddaula, on finding that the farmers of the Mint 
continued to debase the coins inspite of their egreement to 
maintain the standard we ght and fineness, a»pointed a person 
on his own behalf (Amani) to supervise the coinage. Salah- 
uddin, a man of credit, was chosen for ihis onerous duty. 
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He restored the Rupee to its former weight of 9M.7R. 0C, and 
to 26 chowlies Assay. 


In the 2nd regnal year Shujauddaula gave the Mint 
in jagir to his Minister Raja Beni Bahadur. Nawab Nurul 
Hasan Khan, the Naib of Shujauddaula “residing at Banaras 
to enforce the payment of Balwant Singh's tribute" farmed! 
the Mint to Gopal Das who, as usual, debased the Rupee to 
40 chowlies, 


In the 3rd year Tami Mal (sic) and Amir Chand obtained 
the farm and continued the Assay at 40 chowlies. 


In the 4th year Gopal Das once again procured the farm, 
through the influence of Nurul Hasan Khan, the Assay 
remaining at 40 chowlizs. . 


In the 5th year Balgovind obtained the farm and conti- 
nued the Assay of the two previous years. The then Assay 
Master of the Banaras Mint who held the farm jointly with 
Balgovind had given Berlow an account of the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the Banaras Mint for the year 1763. 
Barlow enclosed? an English translation of this account for 
the information of the Mint Committee at Fort William con- 
sidering it tobe a record of importance “which will throw 
considerable light on the mode of conducting (Mint) business 
in those times.” i 


In the 7th year Shujauddaula resumed the jagir of the 
Mint from Beni Bahadur and farmed it to Mirza Hussain, who 
kept the Assay of the Rupee unchanged. 


In the 8th year (1766) Shujauddaula decided on the 
recommendation of Clive to reform the coinage of his dominion. 
The Mint was “committed to the care of Mirza Hussain 
(above mentioned) who engaged to restore the Rupee to its 
former standard and weight." 


A rupee of the 18th regnal year of Muhammad Shah was 
selected as the model fcr the reformed Banaras coinage. This 
model rupee was 22 chowlies Assay but due to wear and tear 





1. He belonged to the famous Syed family of Bilgram in 
U. P.. Several collections of his letters and other works, 
are extant. 

2. The meaning here is not quite clear for if Beni Bahadur 
held the Mint in jagir how could Nurul Hasan farm it. 
Probably, he farmed it with the permission and on behalf 
of Beni Bahadur. 

3. Appendix 3. 
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it had lost 2 éhowlies in weight. The refcrmed rupees were 
consequently 2 chowlies deficient in weight and from that 
period the Banaras rupees continued at 9M. 6R. 6C., being 
2 ehowlies less than the originally established weight of 
9M. 7R. 0C, 


‘In the 9th year (1757) the Mint was farmed to Mons. 
Gentille, the French Agent in the court of Shujauddaula. 


In the 10th year (1769) Doolum Das (sic) got the farm 
and maintained the Assay at 22 chowlies. 


Doolum Das continued to hold the frrm upto the 14th 
year (1772) but lowered the Assay of the rupee to 28 ehowlies. 


In the 15th year (1773) Shaikh Zahir held the Mint on 
the part of the Vazir (Amani). In the follawing year Doolum 
Das again obtained the farm. 


In the 17th year (1776) the English East India Company 
handed over the charge of the Mint to Chait Singh. (Banaras 
Raj was ceded to the English by the Nawab-Vazir, Shujaud- 
daula, by virtue of Lucknow Treaty of 21 May, 1775) How- 
ever, after an year (15 April, 1776) the English restored the 
administrative powers, including the cha-ge of the Mint to 
Chait Singh on payment of an annual indemnity of over 22 
lakhs). Chait Singh agreed to coin rupees of 9M. 6R. 6C. weight 
and 18 chowlies Assay and to continue the die of the 17th 
San. This, it was hoped, would put an end to the prevailing 
confusion in the currency, caused by the annual alteration in 
the value of the coins. The rupees coined in the Banaras Mint 
since the 17th year (1776) were expected to be of the same 
weight and standard ani passed current as Siccas. 


On the expulsion of Chait Singh in the 23rd year (1781) 
the Mint remained under the charge of Raja Mahip Narain 
for about a month and a half. After this, it came under the 
control of the famous Resident at Banaras, Jonathan Duncan 
and continued to be under his superintendence till the time 
of the completion of the Report by Barlow (1787). 


Barlow was also required to report on the number of the 
coins of the different species in circulation in the area. This 
part of Barlo’s account is also highly valuable as it furnishes 
certain information of numismatic importance. 
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Barlow stated tha: prior to the succession of Parrukhsigar 
all rupees coined during a king’s reign were considered Sicca and 
passed at their current value during that reign. On the accession 
of a new king the coins of the previous king were subjected to a 
Batta (discount) and were not received in the Royal Treasury. But 
the system of farming the Mint, first adopted by Ratan Chand, 
Diwan of Farrukhstyar, zt length introduced the custom of 
changing the value cf rupee every year. Those who had 
payments to make had to carry their old rupees to the Mint to 
have them recoined into Siecas, the appellation given to rupee of the 
eurrent year. Barlow went on to add that with the introduction 
of farming system tke farmers of Mint made use of every 
expedient to draw the old coins into the Mint in order to 
debase them or to increase the amount of Duty (payable on 
their recoining). With this end in view and also in order to 
force all holders of the coins of previous reigns (with their 
better bullion value) to have them recoined (by bringing them 
into the Mint) the exploration of all Rupees except Siccas was 
prohibited, on pain of confiscation, during the period 1754- 
1776. That this order was strictly enforced, Barlow pointed 
out, was evident from the case of Balgovind (Appendix 3). 


Barlow opined that when the farmers in the 4th 6th 
regnal years of Alamgir II debased the coin by 13% it was to 
be supposed that they melted down as many of the best 
Sanaut Rupees as they could procure. The low state of 
coinage during the 2nd to 7th regnal years was also to be 
attributed to this cause. 


In addition to these, it was said (Barlow had it on the 
“authority of one of the oldest cfficers of the Banaras Mint.") 
that when Prince ‘Ali Gauhar invaded Bihar a considerable quantity 
of Banaras Mint Rupees were melted down and minted into Rikabi 
Rupees.’ These rupees were so called because they were 
minted in the Rikab (Stirrup) Mint accompanying the Prince 
in his march. These Rupees were 1 ratti, 2 chowlies deficient 
in weight and of 64 chowlies Assay. But these were made to 
pass as Sicca of standard weight and fineness. 


Mukhtaruddaula, one of the Ministers of the Nawab-Vazir, 
permitted Doolum Singh, the farmer of the Mint in the 15th 
regnal year of Shah Alam IJ, to coin (recoin ?) several lakhs 
of the debased rupees issued by Deeda Mal in the 16th year 
of Alamgir Il. Doolum Das however “exceeded all the frauds 
of his predecessors” for a considerable part of the Rupees 
coined in the 16th year contained 54 annas silver and 10} 
annas copper, Chait Singh at length forbade their currency 
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and the loss fell upon "those who were so unfortunate as to 
have these (Rupees) in their possession." 


Nearly 2 lakhs of rupees, also, were annually melted down 
for the manufacture of lace and rich stuff for which Banaras 
was so celebrated. The revival of the old practice, in the time 
of Jagat Deo Singh, the Naib to Raja Mahipat (Mohip) Narain, 
of collecting some Baita on all non-current rupees also 
brought a large number of coins in the Mint to be restamped. 
If to this were added the amount of the species sent annually 
to different parts, outside, to answer Bills of Exchange, Barlow 
concluded, it would appear how difficult it was to calculate 
the quantity of the different species of Sanaut and Sicca 
Rupees then in circulation. (Barlow classified the coins 
current in Banaras in two categories: (2) Sanaut and (b) 
Siccas. The former were coins issued prior to the 17th year 
of Shah Alam II and the latter from after that year.) 


It is needless to poiat out that the Account is of very 
great historical and numismatic value, it furnishes us a 
detailed account of the working of a Mint, its scope and 
functions, the Duties levied on the different species, the 
average income and expenditure of a Mint and. the amounts 
of ‘Nazrana’ payable zor procuring the farm of a Mint. The 
Account is, admittedly, of one particular Mint but in many 
respects it is a typical ore. The details about the working of the 
Banaras Mint as also the rates of Duties evied in it may very 
well be true of other Mints, with certain minor modifications. 


Certain points of general numismatic importance also 
emerge out of it. For instance we know that from after 
Farrukhsiyar's reign the Mint were often farmed out or given 
in Jagir. The Jagirdar, in his turn, could also farm them out. 
Short-term farms, usugl of one year’s duration, appeared 
to be more in vogue. There was no bar to the: same person 
getting the contract more than once. Even persons against 
whom charges of fraud had been proved could get the contract 
again. The great security measures and secrecy associated 
with the present day working of the Mint do not appear to have 
been in practice during that period. On the contrary we find 
the farm of the Mint being given even to a foreigner. Many 
details of minor but vital importance—like the difference 
between Sanaut and Sicca Rupees, the different varieties of 
Rupees like Tirsoli, Machchhlidar, Rikabi, etc., are also given. 
All these are very much helpful in understanding the working 
of Mints and the state of Currency during a vital period 
of our country's historv— when the foundations of the English 
rule in India were being laid. 
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Appendix 1 


Duties on the ccinage at the first establishment of 
Banaras Mint as fixed by Royal Officers at Delhi in the 15th 
year of Mohammad Shab's reign, corresponding to A. H. 1145. 


(A) Gold Mohars (weight 9M. 4R. 0C.), Assay 5 Ratti per tola, 
the same as the Delhi Mohar and current at that time for 
12 Sic. Rs. viz. ; Duties on: 


(I) Ingots of Gold, Gold Coins of Persia, Turan, Ispahan, 
Rumania, Syria and Europe coined into Mohars of the above 
mentioned weight and fineness. f 


Rs. 


A. P. 
To Government. 900 Per cent 
To Officers of the Mint. 2 4 0 
To Coiners and Artifcers. 015 0 


(II) Gold Mohars having the stamp of kings of Hindu- 
sthan and having once before paid duty, recoined into Mohars 
of the above mentioned weight and fineness. 


To Government. 4 8 0 Per cent 
To Officers of the Mint. 2 4 0 
To Artificers. 015 0 

711 0 


(B) Rupees (Assay 22 chowlies, weight the same as Delhi 
Rupee equal to Banaras we'ght, 9M. 7R. 0C.) 


(D On Bullion the coins of Persian Turan. 


To Government. 0 12 0 Per cent 
To Officers of the Mint. 0 3 0 
To Coiners. 0 6 0 

150 


(II) On old Rupee bearing. the stamp of the. king of 
Hindusthan [for being recoined]. 


'To Government. 0 Per cent 
'To Officers of the Mint. 0 
'To Coiners. 0 En 
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Appendix 2 


Duties on coinage in the Banaras Mint from the Ist 
year of the reign of Ahmad Shah (1748). 


(A) Gold Mohars (weight 9M. 4R. 0C), Price Rs. 14/0/0. 


Old Duties. .9 0 0 Percent 
qus by Balwant Singh. 2 12 0 


1112 0 

Fees of officers attached, 2 4 0 
14 0 0 

To officers of the Mint. 0 0 0 

To Assay Master. 1 0 0 

To Coiners and Artzficers. 015 0 
115 0 


———— 15 15 0 


— — — — 


(B) Rupees. 
On recoining of old Rupees. 
'To Government. 0 6 0 
To Old Duties. 0 3 6 
0.9 6 
Fees of Officers Attached. 0.4 6 
014 0 
To Assay Master. 0 1 0 
To Coiners and Artificers. 0 4 6 
0.56 
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Appendix.3 


Receipts and Disburséments of the Banaras Mint in the 
5th Year (1763) of the reign of the present king (Shah Alam II) 
‘from the beginning of Poos to the end of Kartik, 
11 months during the farm of Balgovind. 


CREDITS 
To Duties on Coinage : 


(A) Gold Mohars Rs. A. P. 
(i) On 2278 @ 25% 569 8 0 
(ii) On 9185 @ 50% 4692 9 3 


» (B) Rupees 
On 2921148 @ 12% 
n (C) Picé 


» Profit on the coinage of the above 
mentioned .amouat of Rupees 
debased to 40 eho:wlies. 

Duty on melting silver Bullion 
into bars for drawing into wires : 
Tolas 89366, 11 Mashas. 


Duty on Gold Leaf for covering 


» 


5662 1 3 


51120 1 6 (?) 


735 10 


——Í M — — 


the above mentioned bars. Tolas . 


1303. 
Nazrana on the Admission of New 
Artificers. 
Feefor the Engrever of the Die 
(Talbana). . 
Duties. on Precious Stones. 
Escheats of persons dying without 
heirs. 
(During this peried the Escheats 
Department was incorporated in 
the Mint Departrrent.) 
„ Profits on Monopoly of Lead. (This, 
too, was part of the Mint Depart- 
^ ment.) 
s» A fine levied on a person detected. 
in coining base Gold Mohars. 


27 


» 


being 

(?) 
57017 39 
51120 16 
“1070 29 
246 15 9 
1117 3 3 
659 09 
392,00 
515 20 
736 59 
10000 00 


áo - 


To 


By 


Cash belonging to 
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Gopal Das 


attached for his attempting to 
convey it out of sity without a 


pass. 


», Profits on Bullions seized from 
the family of Mir Qasim by 
Shujauddaula and sent by him 


to be coined into rupees. 


DEBITS 


Cash paid to Shujauddaula 
for the Farm per araum. 
: Deduct one month. (The 
Account is for 11 months.) 


» Cash paid as a present to 


Raja : Balwant Singh per 
annum. 
Deduct one month. 


To Nawab Nurul Hasan 
Khan the Nawab’s Sazawal 
at Banaras. 

Less one month. 


» To Fatah Chand. 


To establishment and coiners 
etc. 


» Sundry charges. 


have, however, left them as they are. 


4000 00 
.5000 0-0 
131874 9 3! 


50,000 0 0 


4,000 10 9 


45833 5 3(7) 


10,000 0 0 
833 5 3 
E 9166 10 9 
5000 00 
416 10 6 
TURRIM Blut 
1,000 00 
1,551 13 9 
1268 00 


67986 8 90 


Receipts. 131874 9 3 
Disbursements. 67986 8 9 
Profits. 63888 06 


1. This total (annas and pies only) as well as the calculations 
in item (A) are wrong, owing, probably, to the scribe's mistake. I 


2. Some of the totals in this column too are wrong. 
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Appendix 4 


Duties on coinage in the Banaras Mint from the 8th 
year (1766) of the present reign (Shah Alam). 


(A) Gold Mohars (weight 2M. 3R. 6C.), Assay 5.4 Tolas. 


R. A. P. R. A. P. 
To Government. 140 0 
To Officers, etc. 
To Raja Balwant 
Singh. 2 
To Daroga. 1 
'To Assay Master. 1 
To Mushriffs. 1 


Oooo 


5.00 
'To Artificers and Coiners. 015 0 


19 15 0 
(B) Rupees (weight 9M. 6R. 6C.), Assay 22 ehowlies. 


To Government. 014 0 

To Raja Balwant < 
Singh. 

To Assay Master. 

To Superintendent. 

To Charity. 

To Mushriffs 
(Accountants). 0 1 0 


oOocoo 
cooo 


To Artificers and Cciners, ] 0 7 0 


, XXIIE 
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SOME SALIENT FEATURES OF BRAHMI - 
ON GUPTA COINS a rd 


C. S. UPASAK 


The Brahmi script has a continuous history of its own; - 
and its evolution can be fraced since its first appearance as. 
Dhammatipi in the Agoken inscriptions. In early, India, the ' 
epigraphic records were zot always dated ; but an approximate. 
age of such inscriptions zau be calculated with the help of 
the pal&ography of the characters. As ages went on the 
Brahmi script underwenta gradual evolution. And till the 
rise of the Imperial Gustas, the regional shapes, especially 
‘southern’ and ‘northern’ could be  distiiguished in - the’ 
alphabet. Sometimes the letters like’ Sa, Ma, La, and Ha- 
are observed to show regional variations during the Gupta’ 
period. | : 


In the realm of nurzismatics, conservatism ^ was a very : 
strong force in ancientIndia. On any new issue of coins, 
it was to some extent essentia] to. maintain the similarity with 
the issues of the predecessor since it was otherwise difficult 
to get proper circulation ¿nd recognition among the people’. 
The early gold issues of -he Guptas, therefore, maintained a 
close resemblance with tkose of the Kushanas to whose imperial 
position they succeeded ir the north.! Their coins not only 
resembled in general appearance, but it is interesting to find 
that the ‘squat and broad’ letters of the Kushana period had 
much influence on-the paleography of the Gupta period. 
The thickness on the top >f the letter is conspicuously evident 
in the inscriptions of th= Gupta period, The coin legends 
also do not dispense with the current trend of the characters. 
Since the space on the coins was limited, and also that 
Carvings were more corrplicated, the artisans took special 
care in preparing the dies; and the shapes were executed 
-with meticulous care. The result was that the letters of 
the legends on the coins received special attention for. securing 
exactitude. They are usually broad and thick and short 
and bear close similarity with those on the stone or copper-. 
plate inscriptions. Dr. Aitekar rightly points out, ‘the letters 
on the Gupta coin legends usually display the same norms 





1. A. K. Narain, ‘Numismatic Evidence and Historical 
Writing’, JV SI, X VIII, Part II, p, 161. 

2. Altekar & Majemdar—The Vakataka Gupta Age, 
p.278. : 
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which are seen in the contemporary lithic records'! When 
he copper-plate inscriptions are compared with the legends 
on the coins, they show similar technique; and thus, 
palzographically they come to :he same group. The reason 
isobvious. A similar iechnique is evinced when engraving 
is made on a metal piece, whether it is executed on a copper 
plate or on the iron pillar or on the diz of a coin. Of course 
die-cutting required greater care and better craftsmanship 
than other kinds of engraving 01 the metal: The copper-plate 
inscription of Karaitalai of Maharaja Jayanatha, G. E. 174 
(A. D. 493-94)? may be of soms special significance in this 


context. There is a peculiar skape of Ma— ANZ — found 


mainly on the Gupta coins. In stone inscriptions it is cons- 
picuously absent. But strange enough, the shape of the 
letter is found in the above copper-plate (see: in lines 11. 18). 
This shape of the letter is not die to some regional influence; 
itis purely an outcome of thə technique of engraving on 
the metal The formation of this unusual shape of Ma may 


be derived from this shape of ths letter— JA , when closely 


examined (Compare il in ‘ines L 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14, 16, 


18, 19,21 with these shape— x ; xi and Al ; 
in lines 2, 7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24 and 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, and 6, 7, 
11, 14, 23 respectively ; and finally this shape y in lines 


11,18, 22. Many shapes of ona variety of a letter can be 
accounted for as owing tc the enzraving on the metal, 


On the basis of the shapes of a few letters, viz. Ma, La, 
Sa, and Ha’, the Gupta Brahmi is usually divided into two 
varieties-Eastern and Western. The most distinctive letter is 
Sa. We notice two main shapes of this letter, one with a loop 





l. Altekar : The Coinage of Gupta Empire, p. 310. 

2 Fleet CLI, III, No. 26, plate XVI, p. 117, 

3. Bühler distinguished eastern and western forms only in 
letters Za, Sa and Ha (Indian Paleography Indian 
Studies. Past & Present, Vol. Y, No. I, p. 65). 
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to its left- NV. and ihe other with a round knot- ad g 


The former is most prevalent in the western part of the 
country while the latter is usually noticed in the inscriptions 
of the east.. But exceptions are very many and astounding. 
The iron pillar inscription of Chandra stands at Mehrauli 
near Delhi ; but the shape of the letter Sa belongs to the 
eastern region. We cannot adduce any definite reasons for 
its appearance in an inscription situated in the western part 
of the country. Was it a fact that since it was an iron, 
pilar of very. hard substance, a highly skilled artisan was 
called for from the head-quarters in the east, who being 
more conversant with the éastern style of letzers used this 
form of Sa? This may be a mere guess. How are we to 
reconcile the occurrence of both the shapes even in one 
and the same inscription ? In the Deoriya Stone Image 
Inscription (CII Vol. III, No. 68, Plate XL-B, pp. 271 ff), 
in the word Sarvasatvanam, the first Sa is engraved in western 
style, while the second Sa belongs to the ecstern group. 
What reason can possibly be adduced for this coincidence ?° 
It is a problem. Again, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta  (Sircar; Select Inseriptions, Vol. I, 
pp. 254 ff) invariably possesses the eastern Jorm of Sa 
in all the places of its cccurrence except in a conjunct in 
Kausthalapuraka, (line 20) in which the western shape of 


Sa- wu is noticed. The numismatic materials are not 
free from such exceptional coincidences. We find, for 
example, both the forms of Ma- x j xl -side by side 


even on one coin (See: BH-IIL-14, IMC-XV-4). Sometimes 
the eastern form of Sa appears with the western variety of 
Ma (See: BH-LI14,1IL9, 11-14 etc). On the basis of the 
shapes of the letters, it is indeed difficult to locate the : 
regional mints from which the coins were issuec. Seemingly 
it appears that the Cie-cutters were conversant with both 
the forms of letters and so they engraved aibritrarily. In this 
respect, it may also be possible to presume that very likely 
the die-cutters hailed from different parts of the country 
and so used that type cf character with which tLey were more 
familiar. In fact on the basis of the data so far available, 
it is extremely difficult to formulate any defirite theory for 
reconciling these discrepancies, 
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On the Gupta coins we also notice a peculiar shape of 
Tha- 6 . This is a very uncommon shape of the letter on 


inscriptions of the period. However, it can be noticed on 
some of the inscriptions of western Malwa region. (See: 
Gangadhara Inscriptions of Vi$vavarman, the year 480 
Malava Sambat, C71 HI, No. 17, Plate X, line 30; Mandsor 
Inscription of Kuma-agupta I and Bandhuvarman, Ibid. 
No. 18, Plate XI, line 1). It is also noteworthy that the 
coins with this shape of the letter Tha invariably bear the 
western shape of Ma and Sa. May we assign these coins to the 
western mints ? 


It is usually argued that Samudragupta and Kacha were 
either identical or closely related. Dr Altekar took Kacha as 
the elder brother of Samudragupta! on the basis of ‘coins 
which are usually found associated with those of Chandra- 
gupta-and Samudragup:a in the Gupta hoards’, Paleography 
of the coins of Kacha and Samudragupta further strengthens 
the presumption that they stood in close relation. There 


are a few shapes of the letters Ga- £ » Ca- J Ja- 


>, o A Me SN] Vae FR and Ay 


which are singularly found on the coins of both the kings, 
For instance the shapes of Ja and Va are exclusively the 
same. The appearance of identical shapes of the letters on 
some of the coins of Kacha- and Samudragupta, coupled with 
other evidences, warrant the presumption of their close 
relationship. 


The silver coins of the period under discussion do not 
display so nice a craftsmanship as do the gold coins. The 
silver coins, as pointed out by many, were more or less similar 
to that currency which was popularised by the Kshatrapas? in 

western India. The characters on the silver coins are natu- 
rally à great deal influenced by the southern technicque. The 
loop on some of the letters, like A, Ra, Ga, Sa, Ta is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Southern Brahmi. Due to compara- 


l.- Altekar, BH, Introduction, p. XVI LXXV ; also The 
Coinage of Gupta Empire, p. 79-89; P. L. Gupta, 
JNSI, XI, Part I, pp. 33-37. 


2. Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp, 150,216, 218, 250. 
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tively lesser space on the silver coins than on those of the 
gold coins, some of the letters are not well carved. Such 


forms of Ga— "| , Na— T. , Ca~ (1 ; Sa— 


4) ; Bha— A are probably caused by the paucity of 
space. The copper ccins of the Guptas are not many ; but 
the legends on these coias are similar to those on gold coins. 


We will, however, discuss the individual letters as found on 
the Gupta coins in greater detail. 


On Gupta coins 230 initial vowels appear except the first 
letter of.the alphabet, the letter A. This letter appears in 
as many as six shapes with little variations. There are mainly 


two varieties ; one in acgular style— >| (BH—1V-1, XIV- 
14, XXII-1, 2, 3, 4, 6: BMC—V-11, XIII-13, XIII-1, 2) 
and the other in cursive thus— H (BH-V-15, VI-1, XXII- 


5, XXIII-1, 2, 5, 10, XXX-15; BMC—IV-1, 2, 3, 7, VI-9 
10, 12, 13, 14) A peculiar shape is noticed on some of the 


coins of Samudragupta like this— a (See BH--1V-14, 
V~1). This shape may be compared with a similar type found 
in the A$okan inscriptions, (Compare: REG-X-4 in Afata). 
A straight shape is also noticed sporadically on some of the 
coins of Chandragupta II (BH-XIV-11, 13, XV-1, 2) and 
Kumáaragupta I (BMC, XIII, 19) which is shaped thus— H 

On the so-called Apratigha type of coins of Kumāragupta I 
a shape of the letter is noticed which is very similar to that 
found on the inscriptions of Central India (e.g. Sanehi 
Inscription of Chand-agupta II, year 93; CII, Vol. III, 
Plate III-B. p. 30). It is shaped thus— kal (BH-XXXI.-6, 7, 


8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13) It exhibits a clear influence of the 
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Kshatrapa characters, which are mainly manifested on the 
silver coins of the period. “The silver coins issued by Kumara- 
gupta I for the use of the Western Provinces continued to be 
a close copy of the Kshat-apa prototype." The other forms 
of the letters on this Apratigha type also tend to show a close 
similarity with the letters of Central Indian region (e.g. Ma). 
Can we assume that the Ap-atizha type of coins of Kumaàra- 
gupta I hailed from the Central Indian mints? 

The letter Xa is flat and thick at the top with a long 


vertical having a curved horizcntal bar — T . On some of 
the coins of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta the horizontal 
bar is conspicuously much more curved like this- AN (BH. 


XX-5, 6,7,8,9,10, 11, 12, 13, XXTX-9, 11, 14, XXXLI15). 
Often with the conjunct Kra, we notice that the horizontal bar 


is rather straight. This line is sometimes small— E: (BHII 
2,5,10, III8, 9, 11, IV-1, 2, 5, 10, 12-14, V-1, 3, VIII.8) and 
sometimes long— T (BH-VIII-11, 12, KIT, XVI14, XVII- 


2, 4, XVIIL5, 12, XXXII-2). 


The use of letter Aha :s not frequent on the Gupta coins. 
A few coins of KurmZragupta I contain this letter. There 


the letter is carved in its usnal shape— TA (BH-XXX-5, 6, 


7,8) An angular form like this— A is noticed only once 


(B H-XXX-6), which seems t5 be due to the idiocyncracy of 
the engraver. 


The most common shape cf Ga on the Gupta coins is 


represented thus— 1] . Sometimes on some of the coins 


of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta Il and 





1. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 216. 
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Kumaragupta I a shape very similar to modern Ga~ r] —is 


also seen (See: BH-I-5,7, VI-6, IX-7, X-3, 12, XIV-2, 8, 14, 
XXL1, 3,12, 13; BMO-XC3, 8, XIIL-11). On silver coins 


sometimes the letter is slightly differently carved like— C] 


and sometimes in Gu it is like this—— 73 |, which seems to 


be a mistake.since the artisan missed to carve the left vertical. 
This cannot thus be treated as a variety. Cursive forms of the 


letter — A — are also noticed sometimes here and there, 
This form can be found on the coins of Kacha and Samudra- 
gupta both. (BH—VI-3, 4, XXIIL5 XXVII-5, XXXI.3, 8, 13; 


BMOC-I-1, 2, 3, 4,5, 11-6, 11, IIL6, 15, IV-15, V-1, 2, 3, 7, 
XVIL-12, 14). In fact it is similar to the most common shape 


ry . On one of the coins of Samudragupta (BH-VI-4) both 


the shapes can be noticed. 


The letter Gha does not occur frequently in the legends 
of the coins; only a few forms are noticed of the letter. . The 


most common shape is formed like this— | rj or ahi 


(BH-V1-9, 10, XXVIII, 2, 4, 8, 10, XXXI-5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
XXXIL4; BMO-1L14, XV-1,2, 4). In one of the coins of 
Chandragupta II (BMC-IX-11), the letter is conjoined with Na 


as— t] in place of Wha. Allan has read it as Wha although 
it is clear Ngha.1 The mistake was made probably by the 
die-cutter who wasa semi-literate and could not distinguish 
Sinha from Singha. On some of the coins of Kumaragupta I 


these shapes are also noticed— A (BH-XXVIL11) and 
UJ (BH-XXVII-12, XXXI, 9). The letter Gha has a close 


similarity with the letter Ya; but the most distinctive feature 
1, Allan, BMC, p. 44, 
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is the middle vertical line of the letter. While it tends to 
remain smaller than the other two side-lines in the letter Gha, 
it is the longestin the letter Ya. Sometimes all the three 
lines are seen to be equal. (e. g. BH-XXVII-8) in the letter. Ga. 


The letter Wa never appears alone. It is always conjoined 
in the conjunct Wha; but the letter is distinct on many coins 


and it is usually shaped thus— [ (BIEXVLS8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 


15, VII-1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, XVIIL-2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
XXVIIL2, 3, 4, 7, 6,7, 10, 14, 15, XXIX-1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 


XXX-l; BMO.VIII-12, 13, 15, 16, 17, IKA, 2, 3, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13, XIV-1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 11,12). An indistinct shape with its. 


upper line slightly curved — Cc (BH-XVUL7, BMC-5) is 
noticed on some of the coins of Chandragupta II. A cursive 
shape— C (BMO-X1X-3) of the letter is noticed on one coin 
of Kumaragupta I. These forms do not suggest any regional 
varieties since they are apparently due to the inadvertence | 
of the die-cutter. 
The most popular form of Ca is shaped thus— J — 
which can be seen on many coins oi Chandragupta I, Kacha, 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumáregupta I, Vishnu- 
gupta. A similar shape with its straight lower base like this 
— A or 3i — also appears on the coins of the Guptas 
(See; DH.L2, 3, 7, 9, VII 12, 13, VIILZ, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14, 14, 
IX-3, 4,5, 7, X-4, 5, 10, 13, X15, 7, XII-4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
XIII], 2, XIV-10, XV-7, XXIV-12; BMUIIL8, 9, 13, VI-13, 
16, XXIIL-10). Another variety, usually noticed on some ot 
the inscriptions of Kushana kings (See- Pra. Li., pl. VD- 3) 
is found exclusively on seme of the coins of Chandragupta 
II and Kācha, (Kacha-BH-VI-11, Chandragupta If, BIL-IX-15, 
BMC-X1-3). On the silver coins of Chandragupta II the letter 


is shaped thus— iwi , Which seems to be an influence of 
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the south, as we notice :t to be the case in some other letters 
on the silver coins. 


The letter Cha is of usualstyle— @ with the conjunct 


Chha on some of the coirs of Chandragupta Land Kacha coins. 
The lower portion usually possesses two good circles; but 
sometimes we notice irregular shapes. 


The letter Ja has two main shapes, one with its straight 


vertical line E: , and the other with a slightly bent line 


like this— Es. The former can be traced back to the 


Agokan inscriptions’ and the latter is exactly similar to that 
of Satavahana inscriptions (See: Nasika Cave Inscription 
of Vasishthiputra Pulumévi : Select Inscriptions, Plate XXXVI; 
p.196. Junagarha Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I, Ibid., 

Plate. XXXIII, p. 169; Nagarjuni Konda of Virapurushadatta, 
Ibid. Plate XL, p. 222, etc). The other shape is the cursive 


one — G (BH-N-13, XIV.6 (reverse), XV-6, BMC-V-2, 


VIL1,2, XXIIL-15). This shape of Ja is most popular in 
the Agokan Inscriptions with slight modification.2? The fourth 


is angular— PX , which is not very common; but can be 


seen on some of the coins of Kacha and Samudragupta (BMO— 
IV-12, V-1, II-13). This also is not unknown in the 
Agokan inscriptions." 


The letters Jha and Na do not occur on the legends of 
the Gupta coins; while the letter Ta occurs very seldom. 


It has fa horizontal line at the top— &, , which may some- 
times be mistaken for Da (BH-XXXXII-4; BMC-XXIV-3). 


Since its appearance is very rare, we do not notice any 
other variety of the letter. 








|. Cf. Upasak, History and Paleography of Mauryan 
Brahmi Script. Appendix,No. 13 (7), p. 229. 


2. Ibid., Appendix No. 13 (1), p. 228, 
3. Ibid., p. 66, 
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The letter Tha does not appear on- the Gupta coins, 
while Da is indistinct. The letter /Va is noticed in both 
its forms as found on the Gupta inscriptions. They are 


shaped like this— 2 (BMO-XV-13, XXIN-6,9) and like 
ess LY (BMO, XXVI,.1, 2,5, 6). Obviously: both the 
shapes are of one grovp. Notice another shape— T ; which 


belongs to a different variety found on some of the coins of 
Chandragupta Il and Kuméragupta I (BH-XVI-12, 13, 
XXVL1). This variety is also noticed on the inscriptions 
of the period (cf. Sanchi Pillar of Chandragupta II, Year 93, 
CIL-Vol. Uplate III-B, p. 30, Bilsad . Stone pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Kumaragupta I Year 96, Ibid. Plate V, p.43). This 
shape seems to be the derivative of the ancient Agokan 
Brahmi. oe: 


The letter Ta is represented in many ways. The’ most 
popular shape is the flat oue—’ A or ` TA * Sometimes 


the two parts remain apart, without the intermediate link 


ft» 


like this— A. (BÆII9, 12, IIL10, V-l, VI, XXIV-13, 


XXV-5, 6, 7, XXVI-1, XXX-12, XXXL10-11; BMC-XII-16, 
XIV-7, 8, XVIIL3, 4,7, 12, XIX-14, XXI-14, XXII-4, XXIV-14), 
This detached shape is obviously due to the careless cutting 
of the die and should not be treated as a variety. A 


shape with its cursive loop like this— A — is. noticed 


on the coins of Samudragupta, Kacha and Kumaragupta I 
(BHI, 15, 1-1, 4, 7, 14, 15, HL.5, 6, IV-10, 12, V-7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, VI-14, 15, VIL5, 10, XIIL13, XIV-2, 4, 5, XV-11, 13, 
XX-11, XXL1, 3, 6, XXVIII-11, AXX-9) This form clearly 
shows the influence of. fhe Andhra coin-legends. When the 
letter appears with the conjunct, it is usually shaped like 


this— f (BH-L-2, 7, V-7, VL3, 9, VILAM, XI-6, 8, 9, 
XXVIL13-14, XXX-5). On silver coins it has this shape—. A 


29 
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(BMO-XVL21, 22, 24, 29), which may be compared with 
the shape of Mauryan period) Another angular variety of 


the létter— FA is noticed on some of the coins of 


Samudragupta, Kacha and Chandragupta II (BH-II-5, 11, 
VII-9, XV-12). A different variety of this group is formed 


like this—  - AN —, which can be seen on some of the coins 


of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II (BH-II-2, 9, X1V-1, 
10) and sometimes it has the shapes thus— Th , [| 


(BH-II-14, 15, V-6; BMC-I-11, 12, IL1, 2, 5, IV-8, 9, 
10, 13, 15). 


The most common shape of the letter Tha on the Gupta 
coins is the same as noticed in the Agokan inscriptions— O 


(BH-IV-6,11,14,15, V-4, XVI-12, XVIII-1,2, XXIIA, XXV-11 ; 
BMC-1X-13). Sometimes the circle is noticed without a dot- 


© — which is just an oversight (BH-IV-2, 9, 12, XXV-15). 


Dr Altekar seems to have considered it to be a variety since 
he reproduced this shape asa regular letter in his eye copies 
of the legends—Rajadzirajah Prithyimavitya divam Jayatyahrita- 
vajimedhah and Rajadhirajah Prithivimavijitya Divam Jayatya- 
hritavajimedhah—(See, 3H-Plate XXXIII-4, 5). But this does 
not seem to be correct, as we find the letter with a dot (e. g. 


BH-IV-6, 9 etc.). Another variety of Tha— (6 —is mainly 


noticed on some of the coins of Samudragupta (BH-V-15, VI- 
1,2; BMC-IV-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, V-9, 11). This shape is very 
uncommon and seldom appears in the inscriptions. Some of 
the inscriptions found in the Malwa region display this form 
of Tha (e.g. Gangadhara Inscription of Vishvavarman, the 
year 480 Malava era (A. D. 424-25), CTI. Vol. III, No. 17, 
Plate X-line 30; Mandsor Inscription of Kumáragupta I and 
Buddhavarman, the year 493, Malava era (A. D. 436-37), (Ibid 
No. 18, Plate XI, line 1). The coins which bear this shape of 





1.. Upasak, History d» Paleography of Mauryan Brahmi 
Script —Appendix No. 22 (1), p. 244. 
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Tha also possess the most common form of Ma of central India 
region and Sa exclusively belonging to the western style as 


most prevalent in this area. May we assume that the coins 
having this shape of Tha belong to the mints of the Central India 


region ? Another angular shape of this variety— b — is 


noticed on some of the coins of Kumēragupta I (BH-XXILI, 2, 
3,6). Obviously it is a careless designing. 


The letter Da is most popularly represented thus- rh ^ 


with a flattened top and curved base. Other forms belong 
more or less to the same variety. For instance this shape- 


iD , which has a very long curve is noticed on some of the 
coins of Chandragupta I (BH-I-1, 111-12, 13); and so also a 
shape with its straight horizontal bend- d appears on some 
of the coins of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II 
and Kumaragupta I (B#H-I-15, II-7, 10, 11, III-8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
V-6, 12, VI-1, 2, 5, VIIi-12, 15, IX-1, XI-9, 10, 13, 14, XII-11, 
XXVI-14 : BMC-1-2, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, II-3, 5, III-2, 6, 7, 8, 
9, I11-3, 4, 5, 6, 11,12, VI-1, VII-5, 7, VIII-6, 7, 10, XI-14. 
We also come across shapes like these- à (BH-VII-13,14, 
VIII-6, 8, IX-4, XV-5, 11, 12, 15, XVI-4, XXII-15, XXXII-9) 
ors c (BH-IX-10, AB, XVI-12 ; BMC-VI-16), These small 


' variations are probably due to the limited space on the coins. 
We also notice such shapes of the letter which have no serif 


at the top. The omission of serif— è (BHII-14, XXVIII- 
4, 5, BMC-VI16, 3 — (BH-V-11, BHO-II-1, 2, III, 2, VI- 
w^ 


5,6, XI-11, XVII-19) is probably due to the inadvertence of 
the die-cutter. 


The letter Dha has the usual shape- q (BH-IV-1, 2, 


6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, VIII-11, 12, IKA, XI-9; BMO-VI-16, 
18, V-11, 12, 13, XIV-11, 12, 13, XVI-20) ; but sometimes the 
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vertical line is found to be elongated like this- q (e. g. See : 
BHAV., (reverse), 6 (reverse), (BMO-VI-2). This shape on the . 
reverse of the same coin suggests different hands used in carving 
the legends on the die. Sometimes we-also notice oval shape 
of the letter— (} (BH-IV-3 (reverse), X1V-13, XXVIIL4; 
BMC-V-11, VEY, VILI, 2, X-15, XVI-27, XVIL-2, 10, XIX-3). 
Sometimes the shape is reversed as— D —(See: BHAX-13, 
XVIIL-12, XXX-12; BMC-V-1, 2, 4, 10, VI-4, XVI-20, 27, 28, 
30, XX-5, XXXIII5)? This is not a common shape of the 
period; but may be a survival of the Mauryan prototype. 
An irregular shape designed thus— 7] —is also-seen in the 
coins of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumáragupta I and 
Skandagupta (BH-IV-4 (reverse), 7 (obverse), 11, V-1, VIII-2, 
XIV-12, XXVIIL2, 6, 7, XXXIL7 ; BMO-V-9, X-17, 18, 20, 
XIV-16, XVI-1, 8, 24, 28, XVI-15, 16, XX-3}.4 On a coin of 


Chandragupta II, we ccme across a shape almost as square- 
[] _(@0-V18), which looks like the letter Ba. Obviously 
it is an aberration, 

The most common shape of Wa is represented thus- à 
or D on the Gupta coins and the same is found in the 


inscriptions. At some places its upper and lower parts are ` 


detached- QR (See: BH-X-11, 12; BMU-IIL-i1, 12, 1X-13, 





1. Cf. Junagarh Rock Inscription of Skandagupta, the year 
- 136, 137, 138, C L7, -Vol. MI, No. 14, Plate-VIII, line 1; 

2. "This shape can be seen on the Gupta inscriptions, e, g. see 
Mandsor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman, 
CIT, Vol. IIl, No. 18, Plate XI, line-2, There seems to be 
a confusion since zhe beginning. 

3.. Upasak, History & Palewography of Mauryan Brahmi 

i Script, Appendix No. 25, p. 255. 

4. A similar shape can be compared with that of the Karae 

j madanda Inscription of Kumāragupta I, ZZ, No. X, pp..71ff, 
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XVIIL-7, XXII-11, 12). A shape: sporadically found both in 
the inscriptions and the coins is noticed thus— . i or P : 
(For the iode see: BH-XXIX-3, 4,5, XXX NIME 
XXXII-3 (reverse) and for the latter see > BH-XII-12, XIIL-1, 


2, XVII-12, XXI-1, XXIII-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, XXIV-6, 9, 10, XXVI- 
14, XXVIIJ-2, XXX-1; BMU-XI-3.). As on the coins so on the 


-scripti CR " T 
inscriptions both the varieties ka b bd appear side by 
side (e.g. See: Mandsor Inscription of Kumaragupta I and 
Bandhuvarman, CZI-Vol. III, No. 18, Plate XI-lines 2 and 19: 
Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, Ibid. No. 13, Plate 
VlIHines 2 and 8). This coin coincidence. suggests that it is not 
possible to ascribe them to local variation. The latter form 
may be a survival of the Mauryan prototype. Both these 
shapes were prevalent in Northern India. On silver coins of 
the Gupta period an abridged form of the latter is sometimes 
noticed especially in conjunct letters thus- P (See: BMO- 
X-15, 17, 18, 19, XX-22). It is sometimes carved as thus— 7} 


(BMC-IV-8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16). Obviously these shapes a are due 
to exigency of space on zhe coins. 


The letter Pa usually liis bots the tops flattened Li ; 


but sometimes only the left line possesses the serif— U 
In some cases both the lines are plain verticals- Lf (BH. 
XXXL6, 7, 13: BMO-X-17, XV-15, XVI-14, XXI-3), This 
plain.shape is very rare, since during.the period under review, 


the flattened tops were commonly prevalent. The cursive 


shapes of the letter with serif on both the tops- U (BH. 


H-5, 11, 14, II-8, 10, IV-1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 14, 15, V-1. 3, 5, VI-2, 
IX-7, 11, X-9, XXIL-14, XXVIIL2, 3, as well as on the left top . 


only- (J (BH-V-12, VL8; BAMO-XIII-11, XVI.3, 11) are also 


noticed. These are obviously carelessly drawn shapes. 
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The letter Pha does not occur in the legends of the Gupts 
coins; while the letter Ba appears on a few coins in 


which its shape is a square— DU (BH-XXIL-, 2, 5, XXVII- 
1, 2, 8,10, 12, 14, XXXIL5, ; BMO-13, 14, 15). It may be 
pointed that the shape of the letter has practically undergone 


little change since the Agokan period during which irs shape 
was also a square. 


The most common shape of the letter Bha is shaped thus- 
J (BH-VI-15, VII-2, 3, 7, 8, 9, XII-11, 15, XIV-6, 10, 
XV-1, XVI-15, XVIIL-11, XXXIL9 : BMO-X-4, XVI-14, 21, 24, 
25, XVII-4, XX-14, 21, XXI-2). This form is commonly found 


in the inscriptions. A similar shape is sometimes noticed on 
some of the coins of Kacha, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I- 


X (BH-VI-12, 14, VII-10, XXII-7,; BMC-X-10). Another 
variety of the letter with both the sides set apart— J| 
occurs sometimes in the coins of Chandragupta lI, Kumāra- 
gupta I and Skandagupta (BMC-IX-14, XVi-14, 21, 22, 3, 26). 
A shape of Bha similar to that of the letter Ta occurs on some of 


the coins of Kumaragupia I and Skandagupta— A (BMC- 


XVI-27, 28, XVII-1 XX-19). A shape which is also noticed some- 
times in A$okan inscriptions! appears on the silver coins of 


Kum&ragupta I- pf (BMO-XVIL9-11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 20, 
XVIII-16, 18). Obviously it is not a regional variety. 


There are two main varieties of the letter Ma in the 
Gupta period. These are shaped thus— SE and A j 5 


The former is sometimes designated as the western variety and 
the latter as the eastern. But it should be borne in mind that 


1. Upasak, History & Paleography of Mauryan Brahmi 
Script, Appendix No, 30, (6), p. 270. 

2. Altekar, BH-Introduction, p. CXXVIII-CXXIX) and Ojha 
(Pratinalipimalaé p. 50-61) speak eastern and western; 
and rightly point out that such distinctions are not always 
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either of the forms is not found to be the exclusively charac- 
teristic form of a particular region. The so-called eastern form 
isfound on the western inscriptions. And sometimes both 
the shapes are found in the same place (e.g. See: Mathura 
Inscription of Chandragupta II, CIZ, Vol. II. Plate III-A, 
lines 6, 8,10 and Mathura inscription of Chandragupta II, 
G. E. 61, EI, Vol. XXI, p. 8). Asin the inscriptions, so also 
on the coins both forms are found together, e. g. both the 
varieties of the letter are found in the same coin (e.g. See : BH- 
II-12, 15, III13, 1,14; BMC-I-1, 2, 3,4). Itisindeed very 
doubtful to assume that these forms indicate regional charac- 
teristics and thereby help te determine the local mints? 


The so-called westerr form of Ma— s — is to be 


seen on all the coins of Gupta kings; while the other 
shape supposed to belong to the eastern region is also found on 
the coins of all Gupta kings except those of Chandragupta I, 


in which another form of the letter, viz. M —appears. 


But this shape is noticed on the coins of almost all the kings 
of Gupta period ; and sometimes it appears side by side with 


this shape of Ma— x (See: IMC-Plate XV-4) Dr 
Altekar is of the opinion that his shape—( WV ) has emer- 


ged from the letter with the ‘triangular base’ and observes, 
“In some cases there is no triangle in the lower limb of the 
letter, and we have cnly two slanting lines meeting on the 
base line”? But this does rot seem to be correct. We 


believe that the so-called eastern variety — «| was the 
originator of this shape of Ma— VA , in which the base 


isa line, not a triangle. The Karaitalai Plate of Maharaja 
Jayanatha of the year 174 (A.D. 493-94) (CII, Vol. III-No.. 
26, Plate XVI, p. 117) throws some light in this context. 





found to be true. Bühler distinguishes eastern and 
western form of some of the letters but omits, the letter 
Ma (Indian Puleography-Indian studies Past & Present 
p.65) See also Fleet: CTI, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

l. Altekar, B H-introduction : p. CX XIX. 

4. ibid., p. CXXIX. 
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Here we notice the usual shape— il (Lines: 1,2,3,4,5,8, 
9,14,16,18,19,21) or— x] (ines: 2,7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 24) 
along with Sonne other forms of this variety, such as— x 
(Lines: 4 (in Maha’, 5,7,8,9,12,19,22,— "T (Lines: 6,7, 
11,14,23) and also this shape— X (Lines :. 11 in Vilopya- 


numodaniya; 18 in Modeti; 22 in Maya). Again ia the Khoh 
Plate of Jayanatha, the year 177 (C11 Vol. III, Plate XVIII) 
a similar shape is noticed in line 14 in Y a$caimam ; see also 
in the Khoh Plate of Maharaja Sarvanatha; year 214 (A.D. 
533-534) CILVol. IILNo. 31, Plate XX in lire 6 in the 
word Mahadevyam, the shape of Za is very similar to it. The 
letter Ma in line 3 in Mushi of the Mandsor :nscription of 
Yagovarman (C.I.I.-Vol. III; No. 33, Plate XXI) and in line 16 
in Karma and in 20 in Nama of the Mandsor Irscription of 
Yagodharaman and Vi$guvarman cán also be corparéd with 


this form, Moreover this shape of Ma— EN is more con- 


dusive to evolving this form of Mu— Af — than | the 


other form with a triangle at its base— € . To derive 


the former from the latter is a far-fetched guess, since the 
Karaitalai Plate illustrates the derivation of the shape of the 
letter. We have not yet met with any mutilated form of 


this shape— 3€ — in which only the upper lines are 


drawn, Whenever a short or mutilated form is required, the 
letter is carved smaller rather than omilting any cf its portion, 


Perhaps the fork at the top of this shape— *€ — prompted 


Dr Altekar to observe that in absence of a. triangular base we 
have only two slanting lines meeting on the bese line. On 
the contrary it is plausible to hold that metal engraving ‘was 
to some extent responsible for the appearance of this shape— 
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CN [ — from the usual variety—. 5. | —, since the former 
is noticed on the copper plate inscriptions also. The die- 


cutting and plate-engraving may have a common technique 
and so manifest similar shapes of the letters. 


There are a few other minor varieties of the letter Ma 
found on the Gupta coins. The lower triangle sometimes 


becomes a circle on some of the coins of Kum&ragupta I- y 


MBO-XVI-18, 19, 21, 22, 23). A similar form can be seen in 
the Agokan inscriptions. We also come across the letter 


resembling letter Pa— |] (BMC, T, 2, 3,4, IV-3, XVI-27, 


XXI-5, 7,) ro XT (IMC-XV-8), The other shapes' such 


as— JJ (BMO-I-1, 2, IV-10, 15, 16) or — g] — (INSI 


Vol. XIV; plate X-11) are also seen here and there, which are 
also observable in the inscriptions.? . 


The most common shape of Ya on the Gupta coins 
is formed thus-- (AJ . This variis is also most , prevalent 
on the MT the period. It is sometimes carved 
thus— aH (BH-1II-2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 15, IV-10, V-2, 6, 14, 


XVIII-10, XX-8, 1], XXIII-9, XXIII-1-4, XXXII-10; BMC- 
XIV-2, XIX-4) Another variety of the letter is angular 


— 1I] —(BH-1-2, 3, 5, 8, XX-12, XXII-6, XXIII-7, 8, 14, 


XXIV-3, 4, 5, XXV-3, XXVIII-4 ; BMC-XIII-10, 14, XVII- 
1, XXI-19, XXII-6, XXII[-14). “A similar shape is also 





1. Upask, History d» Palwography of Mauryan Brahmi 
Script, Appendix No. 31 (9), p. 274. 

2. See: Manakuwar Stone image Tascription of Kumaragupta 
I year 129, CLI, Vol. I, plate vi-A, line 1 and 2; and 
Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscription of Kumaragupta I, 

- EI- Vol, XV,line7. ` 
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noticed— LL — (BH-XVII-12, XXII-4, XXXII-11). Sometimes 


cursive form thus— UJ —is also found in some of the 


coins of Gupta kings (BH-I-11-13-14, II-8-10, 15, XXVIII-2, 
6,7; BMO-IlI-2, XXII-i. A peculiar shape in angular style - 


fornied thus— NJ or NI is found on some of the coins 


of Kumargupta I and Skandagupta (BMC-XIII-9, XIII-8, 
XIX-1, 2, 7, XX1-16, 17, 18, 22, XXII-4. It mar be pointed 
out that a similar shape is noticed in the Meharauli Iron 
Pillar Inscription of Chandra (CZI Vol. III, No. 32, Plate 
XXLline 3. Is it due to the metal engravinz ? Another 


variety of the letter—- aT (BMC-XXIV-6, 7, €, 9) is also 


found on some of the coins, which is not unfamiliar in the 
inscriptions, but it is very rare. 


The letter Ra has a simple shape, a line with a thick 


top— T - This shape is most common; but sometimes it 
i$ pointed— J or { . On silver coins ws notice the 
Southern influence since the letter has a tail-- J or T 


(See: B.MO-X-13, 17, 19, 20, XVI-1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 27, XVII-10, 22, XVIII-24, 
XX-3, 4, 5. XVI-17, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30). 

_ The Gupta inscriptions display two main varieties of the 
letter Za; but in the coins only one variety is noticed with 
some minor shades. The most common shape of ine letter is== 


a) . Sometimes düe to limited spate on the coin, it is 
shaped thus i (See: BH-, 6, XXXIL-5; BMO-III-1, 2, 
5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14) The conspicuous absence on the 


Gupta coins ofthe so called eastern form of La, which is 
simpler in shape, is difficult to account for. 





1. Cf. Sumandal Plates of |Prithivivigrahabhatidraka, G. E, 
250, EI, Vol, XXVIII, No. 16, line 1, p. 71. 
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This fact seems to have an important significance. The 
variation cannot be traced to any particular provenance. It 


is one of the alterative forms used indiscriminately in the 
inscriptions. It may not be risky to surmise that this form-- 


oh -became handy in fluent writing which had more scope in 
inscriptions than in coins for exiguity of space. 

The letter Vu has a simple triangle with a top horizontal 
line-— A . This shape is most common. Another similar 
shape with sides parting with a broader serif—— EX —-is also 
noticed on many coins (BH-I-14, II-1, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, III-9, 
10, 11, 12, V-2, VII, 4, VII-1, 2, 4 ;iobverse), 12, 13, 14, 15, 
XVII-1, 14, XVIIL-11, 12, XXII-1, XXVIILZ, XXXII-9 BMC-- 
I-6, 7, 11, 12, II-3, 5, IV-6, I1:-3, 4, 116, 11, 13, VI, 4, 7, 


VIIL1, 12, 17, IX-1, 2, 9, 11, 12, X4, 12, XVI-20, XX-25, 
XXL2, 7, XXIL7) On silve> coins of Kumaragupta I, the 


letter is shaped thus—  À or d : which are obviously 


due to the paucity of space on the coins (BMC—XVI-24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 30, XVII-1, 2, 4, 9). On some of the coins of 
Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumara- 
gupta I, the triangle at the base has somewhat a round form— 


© (BH—IL4, 12, 15, IIL6 (in Divam) KILI, XXIX, 6; 
BMO-I-1, 3, 4, 9, 10, WI, 1, 7, XIV-1, XV-3, 4, XVI-18, 20, 
21,22, XVIIL-16) A similar shape—  ($ —is noticed ex- 
clusively on the coins of Samudragupta and Kacha (BH-I-15, 
VII-7, BMO-II-9). Again a shape thus— TY -is also found 


on the coins of Samudragupta end Kacha (BH-III-9 (in Vata), 
12 (in Vata), 15, VII-6). Does this suggest some intimate 
relation between the two Gupta kings?! In one or two coins 
of Chandragupta II and Prakagaditya the letter is depicted with 





1, See: Altekar : BH, p. LXXIV-LXXVI. 
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almost the same shape as that of the Agokan period thus— 6 
BMO-NIS; BH-XXXII-10)4 


The most freguent shape of palatal Sa as represented 
on the Gupta coins is shaped thus— £ or = ^. On 


some coins, the horizontal line inside the curve is absent,— 


£4 Or I] ; Which seems to be an oversight on the 


part of the artisan. This shape is usually manifested in 
the conjunct $va or Sri (BH-AV-1, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, XIV-10, 
12, XX-15, XXVIL3, ZXX-6), though at some places it is 
noticed independently (e.g. BH-IIl; BMC-1-5, 12, IL-5, IV.8, 
9,11, VI-5, 9, IX-14, III-5, 15, XIL18). On the silver coins 
the aberration is frequent in the conjunct Sri (See: BMO- 
:X-14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, XVI-5, 6, 12, 15, 16, XVII-8, 15, 16, 
16,19, 22, 28, XX-3, 4), On some of the copper coins of 


Kumürogupta I, we find a slightly different shape thus— 5- 
(BMO-XVIILI-21, 26). 


On Gupta coins the cerebral Sha never appears alone. 
It is always conjoined with Ka. There its shape is usually 


thus— Fx} (See: BH-XV-8, 9, 10, 12,15, XVI, XXII- 


8, 14, XXV-6, XXVIL-14, 15, XXIX-1, 2, 3, 4,6, XXX-1; 
BMC-VIIL2, 4. 5, 6, 7, XIV-6,7). In some cases its middle 


line is placed slant-wise— N ( BH-XV-12, 13). Other 
shapes of the letter are not to be seen since its use is very rare. 

On the coins of the Gupta kings, the dental Sa is mainly 
represented in the so-called western style— EYA Or. a 


On some coins we notice a shape ;very similar to ancient 


form, thus— A, A] (BH-113, II, 7, (in Samara), 


‘I. Cf. Upasak, History & Paleography of Mauryan Brahmi 
Script, p. 258. 


See: Upasak, History & Paleography of Mauryan 
Brihmi Seript, p. 291. E 4 í 
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8 (in Samara), 10, 14, 15, III-1, 7, 10, IV-1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
12,14,15, V-1,2, 4, VI-11-14, 15, XVHI-2; BMC-1-1, II-9, 
V-7,13, 14, VIII-12, IX-10, XIV-3, 6). This variety mainly 
appears on the coins of Samudragupta and Kācha. This fact . 
again signifies the close relationship between the two kings. 
The so called eastern variety of the letter Sais very rarely 
seen on the Gupta coins. Dr Alteker overlooked this letter 
altogether, although it can be seen om some of the coins of 


Samudragupta— Mov WwW (BA-1-14, III-9,12,14,15, V-6, 


8, 15, BMO-I-11, 12, 13 ; IMC-L-XV-7, JRAS-1889, Plate 1-8). 
Dr Altekar observes, “it has been pointed out for the first time 
that the so called eastern variety is confined to the early rulers 
and there also in the letters Ma and Ha only. Sa, Sha and La 
show no eastern forms."! We have seen above that the so 
called eastern form of Mais not conüned to the early rulers 
since it is noticed on the coins of Kurcaragupta I, Skandagupta 
and Puragupta also. Anditis alsc difficult to ascribe them 
to regional mints on the basis of the forms of letters. The 
eastern form of Sa is to be noticed with western form of Ma 
(e. g. BH-III-14) ; and sometimes bcth the letters belong to 
eastern group (e.g. BH-V-6) on the same coin. Itis thus 
unwarranted to account for the differences by recourse to the 
theory of regional mints. 


_ As pointed out by Bühler and others! there are two 
main varieties of Ha. The most common form on the coins is 


thus- le . In seme cases itis seen with a longer hook- 


Lo (eg, See; BH-XX-i4, XXIIL1, 4,7, XXVIII, 15; 
BMC-VI-4, VII-1, 2, 18, XIL6, XIII-14, XIV-1, 3, XV-11) The 
other so-called eastern variety is primarily noticed on the coins 


of Kumaragupta I; and very rarely on those of Samudra- 


gupta and Chandragrpta IL It is shaped like this— AS 





l. Altekar, BH—Introduction, P. CXXVIII, Preface, p. 32; 
Bühler did not notice any eastern or western form of 

Sa (Indian  Palaeography- Indian Studies, Past and 

Present, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 65). 

Altekar B.H—Proface, p. 32. 

Bühler, Indian Paleography, Indian Studies-Past d 

Present. Vol. I. No. 1, 9, 65; Altekar, B.H-Preface, p. 32. 


N 
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(BH-XIIL4, XX-4, 5, 6, XVI-8, 11, 12, 13, 15, XVII-1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 8, 11, 13, 14, XVIIL1, 3,6, 8,9, BMC-V, 2, 3, 7, VI-7, 9, 
XI-4, XVI-21, 23, 24, XVII-1, 4, 8, 1115, 18, 28, 29). On one 
. coin of Kumaragupta I, zhe letter Ha appears with a strange 


shape which is exactly the reverse of the usual form 2 


BMOC-XVI-30) This is obviously due to the inadvertent 
engraving of the usual form in the die, which ought to have 
been put in the reverse in order to give out the proper shape 
in the impression. The eastern form of Jia is usually found 
with the conjunct Nha; but sometimes the other form is also 


noticed (e.g. See: BH-XXVIII-2, 3, 4, etc. as— Ur ) On 


the basis of the shapes al the letter it is difficult to assign coins 
to the eastern or western mints. On some of the coins we find 
eastern Ma with the western form of Ha (BMC-V-2) ; while 
sometimes both the letters Ma and Ha belong to the western 


group. 


The medial signs oa the coins follow the same style as in 
the inscriptions. The zign for Z is usually denoted by a 


slanting stroke to ths right 1 (Ra); but sometimes 
itis at the top-— i cr f (e. g. See: BA-VII-8, 9, 10 in 


Ka and Ra). Medial signs for Z( A —PI-BH-IX-2) is 
usually shown by a curve to the left and for I to the right and 
left-(e. g. See: 8 EH-VIII-2 (reverse) in Sri). The 


medial U is shown usuz.ly in three ways. For instance, in 
Mu or Su it is the elongation of the right vertical proceeding 


downwards. X » Al Gee: BHI, 13, I-14, VIA, XV- 


7, 8, etc.) ; and in Ku, f , H a small curve or a line 


to the left at the bottom indicates the sign (See: BH-XX-7, 8, 
9, 10). In some cases the bottom line turns to the right also 
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(See : BH-L-1,,XXVIL11 eto). And in Gu and $u-- fl), 


£y there is a long curve open to the right going up. (See: 
BH-1-7, XVII-14 etc). The medial Z is indicated by à small 


slanting stroke leaning t» the left at the top of the letter— à 

(De) (See : BH-X-8, 10, 11, 14 ete) ; while two such strokes 

are meant for the medial Ai- 2 (Tai) (See: BH-XXI-6), The 
| 


medial sign for 0 is denoted by two small lines at the top of 
the letter, one turning to the left and the other to the right- 


X, (See: BICXXILIS, XXIV-3, etc). The Anusvara is a 


simple dot at the top; and the Visarga is represented by two 
side dots. The medial Ri has almost the same sign as it is up 


till now; e.g. Kri- 21 (BH-V-11, 12, 13, etc); and the 
subscript Ra is either a tail or a curve attached to the bottom 
of the letter to the left | j ; $ (See: Kra BITI-14, 15, 
II-3, 4, 5, etc.) ; while R before a letter is just a small vertical 
line at the top of the letter (See : Rva B BH.VII-9. As 


pointed out above, thereis hardly any diagression from the 
usual style as found in the inscriptions. 


The mode of writing is always from left to right, but 
there are a few namese. g. Samudragupta, Chandra, Kacha 
etc. which run from top to bottom. Chinese and Japanese are 
written from top to bottom, which are pictographs. It was 
suggested by some scholars that this mode of writing was 
derived from Chinese style! But the coins of the Guptas were 
perfectly Indianised and we need not go afleld to find its 
source. It is a simple device to fill up the space artistically. 





1. See: Altekar, BH -Introduction, p. XLVIII, 


y 
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Abbreviations used : 


BH—Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in .the Bayana 
Hoard-1954, (Altekar, A. S.); 


BMO-A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British TUE 
Gupta Dynasties-1914, (Allan, Job); ! 


C II-Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum ; 
HI-Epigraphia Indica ; ; 


IMC-Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, 1904 (Smith, V.A.) ; 


JNSI-Journal of Numismatic Society of India; 
JTRAS-Journal of Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Pra-Lip.—Prichinalipimala (Ojha, G. H.) 


REG-Rock Edict of Girnar of Asoka. 


*¢ 


ON ANCIENT INDIAN CCIN-LEGENDS 
JAI PRAKASH 


Attempts have been mace to press the antiquity of 
coinage in ancient India as far back as the Vedic period.! 
But according to A. S. Altekar, the pessibility of its origin lies 
around c. 800 B.C? Whatsoever be the antiquity of Indian 
coinage there is paucity of literary references concerning 
inscribed coinage in ancient India. And this paucity is due 
perhaps to the fact that the early Indian coinage was 
uninscribed. 


V. S. Agrawala enumerates the four meanings of Wishka 
according to Amarakosha, the last of which was “a dznàva, i.e., 
the gold Denarius coin as was current in the Gupta period, to 
which frequent reference is also made in the inscriptions, 
The Kasika refers to the same as med emea set dar: 
on Panini V. 2. 10 ( eqratgasetedtaq_), which was of course a 
contemporary illustration from Gupta numismatics, rather 
from Paninian times.’ 


Ahatam ripan can be taken to denote coins impressed 
with human, animal or some other representations. In 
the case of Dinara, it is a later expression used 
to suit the Gupta coinage, which contained inscrip- 
tions. But ahatasrr&pass originally stood for the punch- 
marks, popular on the face of the Paninian coinage. In 
the Gupta period the same old phrase was employed to 
denote the royal and divine figures, together with their legends 
etc. The same is true about the a/iutasuvarga coins, referred 
toin the Mahabharata’, as these Mbh,  Suvarga-pieces were, 
too, dhata i.e., punched or impressed. 


Development of the Cota Legends 


An observation of the coin legends of ancient India 
shows two different prccesses of its development. In the first. 
category come the coin-legends of the Sakas, the Pahlavas, 
the Kushanas, and the Guptas, or the legends of the 
Strong monarchies, which followed the Indo-Greek rule, in 





1. Bhandarkar, D. R., Lectures on Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics, pp. 63 ff. 

Altekar, A. S., JJVS Z, XV, pt. I, p. 26. - 
Agrawala, V. S., JNSI, XVIII, pt. II, p. 144. 
Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 46. 6, 


Seon 
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their respective order. The second consists of the coin 
legends of the city states, republican tribes, and the local 
dynasties. The only imperial dynasty to be classed in this 
group is that of the Satavahanas. - vo 


Some metallic pieces discovered from Indus excavations 
were taken by Altekar to be coins. Ona of these twelve 
metallic pieces bears a short inscription which indicates its be- 
ing imported from Assyria, which, if it be a coin at all, shows 
that the Indus people knew about inscribed money. But as 
none of the other pieces contain anything in the Indus script, 
it becomes clear that possibly they had no knowledge of. 
coining money with lezends on them. This, taken together 
with two other pieces which are not in conformity with the 
Indus weight system, makes their Indus origin character 
doubtful. 


K. P. Jayaswal trizd to read the names of ` some 
of the Maurya rulers on the punch-marked coins. And if his 
hypothesis be accepted, the putch-marked pieces will form the 
earliest inscribed coin series.of India. lle says: “A number 
of cast copper coins.-and some silver punch-marked: 
coins, both bearing unmistakable Maurya marks, have initial 
letters. By the process of elimination they should belong to: 
the early Mauryas, namely, A$oka, Bindusüra, and Chandra- 


gupta, the initials are A, Bi, and Ma.”? 


According to him 4 is found on the reverse of pünch- 
marked silver coins dug out and recovered from the Maurya 
level at Pataliputra from Ghoroghat (Bhagalpur) in a group of 
84 coins found buried in a stupa, which bears definite Maurya’ 


symbols. “The number 84 would evidently connect the stüpa 
with Asoka." i 


But if the stüpa belonged to ASoka, how is it that only one 
out of the 84 coins is initialled ? Not only tbis; both of the 
pieces containing the symbol like the Brahini letter A, from 
Ghoroghat (Bhagalpur) do not contain any other symbol, which 
are found on the punck-marked coins in so large numbers, 
And this latter may show that they are not punch- 
marked coins at all The real purpose of this .A-like 
symbol thus becomes dcubtful, and hence the pieces bearing 
it cannot be associnted with A£oka. 





1. Altekar, A.S., INSTI, XV, pt. I, p.14. ^ 
2. Jayaswal, K.P., Proczedings of the Annual Meeting of the 


5 Numismatic Soctety of India, 1935, p. 11, 
. Ibid, . = i 
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“The letter Bi is found on a lead coin of the Maurya 
series which is now at the Patna Museum and which was 
discovered on the occasion of the last annual meeting of the 
Society! at Bhita. Resides, it is found on several 
other copper cast and punch-marked coins in addition 
to its existence on Mauryan pottery and arms®’, But the 
obverse of the said Bhita coin, as it appears from the 
reproduction provided by Jayaswal’, does not seem to contain 
an initial Bi in Brahmi, It so appears, that the coin 
contains a line representation of Sivalihga, perhaps the 
earliest on coins, supported by a raised snake-hood, the 
latter part of whose body forms a coil. Same might be 
true to other Bi like symbols, found on coins, pottery 
and arms. 


Further, according to Jayaswal the letter Ma is found in 
Kharoshthi and Biahmi on the Persian Sigloi and on eastern 
coins respectively. The Brahmi form has been generally 
taken to be the taurine symbol, but its occurence on the 
Pataliputra coins in a reverse order (as in the Bhattiprolu 
inscription) and the occurence of ‘Main both Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi would make ts inclined to take it as a letter. The 
letter Ma on the Maurya series of coins probably originally stood 
for Muriya or meaning the first Maurya, or for Magadha. The 
earliest Maurya symbol which is found by itself (along with an 
eye figure) on a seal in Pataliputra pottery is the moon on hill 
which seems to stand for Chandragupta or Chandra Vaméa. 
That it stands for the former would be gathered from the 
story recorded by Jusiin about Chandragupta that he was 
placed by an elephant on its back and was licked by a lion. 
A series of Taxila coins (CAI, III) has the symbol in front 
ofthe open mouth of the lian with its protruding tongue 
and the reverse has ihe mcon-on-hil on the back of an 
elephant (e.g. CAZ, III. 2), and the letter Ma is also to be found 
on those coins.! 


But the coinsof the two references given by Jayaswal 
do not contain any Ma-like symbol. The symbol in front 
ofthe open mouth of thelion is really a hill symbol sur- 
mounted by a crescert? And above the lionis a svastika 


1934. 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the NSI., 1985, 
p. 12. i 





Ibid., Cf. pl. 

Ibid., pp, 12-13. 

The said symbol is very clear on Cunningham, CAT, 
pl. III. 2, whereas on coin no. 1, of the same plate only 
its traces are found. 
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symbol, Hence, it becomes clear that none of the early 
Mauryas issued coins with their initials. If at all they 
ever intended to strike such currency they must have 
engraved their full nemes. Because, it cannot be said. 
that the early Mauryas were ignorant of inscübed money, 
for Chandragupta Maurya is known to have been in 
contact with both,” Alexander and  Seleucus/ Nicator. 
Bindusara too, had diplomatic relations with Antiochus I, the 
second Seleucid king of Syria? And the relations of Agoka 
with the then west Asian monarchs is testified by his epi- 


graphs? And the Greeks had an early tradition of inscribed 
money, 


Let us now examine the coins, which according to Jayaswal 
contain the names of the later Maurya rulers. He says, 
“we have... certain signed coins which bear the names of 
“Maurya kings. They are all of the later Mauryas, that is 
from Dasaratha downwards. Dasaratha was, as we all 
know, the grandson and immediate successor of Asoka. 
There is a die-struck copper coin obtained at Taxila by 
Cunningham which is reproduced by him in his CAL Plate 
(1), as coin No. 5, whick has a legend in Kharoshthi, a fact not 
noticed before...... The legend reads Dasera[tha sa (of 
Dasaratha). Both the obverse and the reverse have the moon- 
on-hill symbol... The reading of the name is confirmed by 
two leading authorities on Kharoshthi whom I kawe consulted, 
Prof. F. W. Thomas and Dr. Sten Konow......."? But a close 
observation of the reproduction of the said coin contains neither 
the moon-on-hill symbcl nor the said legend Dusarathasa.* It 
contains a multiplicity of symbols among which are an ele- 
phant, bow fitted with arrow pointing upwards, sun, wheel 
taurine etc? The other coins which Jayaswal sssigns to Deva 
dharman,? Sata dharmzn' and Brihadagva® (or Brihaspatimitra 
according to him) are really the coins of local rulers, to which 


their style etc. bear a strong testimony, and hence will be 
discussed elsewhere. 


Recently Swami Sankaranand has attempted to 
decipher legends on punch-marked coins? It is argued 





Jayaswal, pp. 9-10. 
Swami Sankaranand, JV SJ, XII, pt, I, pp. 11 ff. 


1]. Raychaudhuri, H. C., PHAT, (6th eda), pp. 298 ff. ] 
. 4. Sircar, D.C. Select Inscriptions, No. 18, R.E. XIII, 
line 9, p. 37; cf. also No. 7, R.E. Il, line 3, p. 18 
3. Jayaswal, K. P.. op. cit., p. 8. 
" Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pl. L No. 5. 
. lbid. 
6. Ibid., pl, V. 10. 
7. Ibid., pl. IX. 5. 
8. 
9, 
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that “Visuddhi-magga records the tradition that the experts in 
the past could state by examining the coins as to where and 
by whom they were issued. Itis not therefore improbable that 
the symbols on punch-marked coins may have had phonetic 
values. This probability is further strengthened by the 
presence of some Brahmi characters among the punch-marked 
Symbols." And with cll these probabilities, Swami Sankara- 
nand adopting the T'2asrika Bijamantra system, makes the coin 
symbols, a type of pic:ographs, having a definite sound value, 


Dut this view is highly improbable and anachronistic in 
method. 


Before coming to the coinage of the Indo-Greeks we 
must refer to the Persian Sigloi, said to have been 
issued by the Achaemenids for circulation in their Indian 
dependencies. The Persians had an established system 
of cuneiform writing in which most of their inscriptions 
are found, but this script was not used on their Siglois, a fact 
which shows they had no inscribed numismatic tradition like 
the Greeks. The early Siglois contain only some punch-marks 
like the Indian punch-marked coinage. They do not contain the 
initial “letter Ma  ...in Kharoshthi and Brahmi,” as supposed 
by Jayaswal? The fact of tha early Persian coinage not being 
inscribed shows that perhaps the later inscribed coinage of 
Persia was a new intrcduction, possibly inspired by the Greek 
numismatic art. 


The Indo.Greeks were the first to cstablish inscribed 
numismatic tradition in India. They knew the art of coining 
money with legends oa them, before their appearance on the 
Indian soil. The kings of the Indo-Greek dynasties in the 
north-west of India issued coins with the same old Greek 
numismatic tradition as their background. l f 


Among the earliest inscribed coins connected with India, 
the issues of Alexander the Great and Sophytes, an Indian 
prince, are important. The only coin of Alexander, which comes 
from Khullum in Bukkara, shows a horseman following two 
retreating elephant riders? This coin contains a monogram, 
a combination of Greek letters B and A, which is taken to 
stand for Basileus Alezandroy,! and most probably it was 
issued to commemoraie the victory of the Macedonian invader 
against Porus, his contemporary king of Punjab. 





Ibid,, p. 11. 

Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 12. 

Cambridge History of India, 1, pl. I. 16, 
Ibid., p. 349. 
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The coins of Sophytes contain merely his name Sophytoy . 
in Greek script! All these Indian issues show the simplicity 
of the earliest inscribed coin series. 


Indo-Greek Coin Legends 


Coins of the Indo-Greek kings have a definite place of 
‘importance in the history of Indian numismatics. They use 
either one or more royal epithets before their names on their 
coin-bissues. And hence, from the Indo-Greeks starts an 
important stage in the development of coin legends in ancient 
India. They can be classified in the following heads: 
(i) Regular issues, (ii) Commemorative medals, and (iii) Joint 
issues, 


REGULAR ISSUES; GREEK LEGENDS 


The regular issues again are divisible, into (a) mono- 
lingual and monoscriptual, and (b) bilingual and biscriptual 
coins. 


The rulers who issued only monolingual and monoscrip- 
tual coins are: Diodctus J, Diodotus Ii, Euthydemus I, 
Demetrius I, Euthydemus II, Antimachus I, Plato, Heliocles 
and Eucratides IL. The striking of such and only such 
coins by the first six rulers of this list shows that possibly 
they had nothing to do with India proper. 


The remaining Indo-Greek rulers issued mostly bilingual 
coins. The Qunduz hocrd has, however, brought to light coins 
with only Greek language and script, even of such later 
rulers who were formerly known to have issued only bilingual 
issues? This clearly shows that a great majority of the Indo- 
Greek kings issued coins (i) containing Greek legends in Greek 
script and (ii) coins containing Greek legends in Greek script 
on obverse and either with or without an exact rendering 
of the obverse legend in an Indian language and script on 
the reverse. 


The obverse legends of the regular issues of the Indo- 
Greeks can be divided into four groups on the basis of 
their use of one, two, three, or even four-word regal epithets. 
The first five rulers of the said list have used only one 
regal title i.e. Basileus, on their coins. The only exception 

~~ in this class of kings is Diodotus I, who is the first Indo- 





1. Ibid., p. 348. 
2. Bivar, A. D. H.. The Bactrian Treasure of Qunduz, 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 3, p. 4. 
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Greek to use regal epithets also on his coins. And though, he 
uses two different titles i.e., Basileus and Soter,) none of 
them are found combined together on his known coin-types. 
The coin-legends of the above mentioned kings show that 
the Greek title Basiteus, was taken by the Indo-Greeks to 
denote their regal position. Basileus was the most popular 
of all the regal titles adopted by the Indo-Greeks and was 
perhaps considered sufficient to indicate the power, prestige 
and the independence of the king. It was also retained in 
most of the combined coin legends. The most popular 
combination was that of Basileus Soteros. Long after 
Diodotus I, the use of Soter was revived by Menander, 
and from this time crward, it was used by most of the 
Indo-Greek kings. In between Diodotus I and Menander, 
it was used as a title of the former only on the commemo- 
rative coins of Agathocles. ; 


The double epithet combinations provide the largest. 
number of new titles, as adopted by the kings of this 
group. Among these new introductions are Theos, Aniketos, 
Dikaios, Nikephoros, Niketoros, Megaloi. Epiphanos, Euergetos, ` 
and Autoeratoros. : 


A combination of three titles can also be noticed on the 
coins of the Indo-Greek kings, e.g. Polyxenus. The kings, 
however, have rarely followed the same order of arrange- 
ment even though all the three titles are the same. Here, 
Philopater occurs as a new title, used only by Apollodotus. 


Apollodotus again is the only ruler who adopts a combi- 
nation of four regal epithets. No doubt he was one of the 
most important rulers in the Indo-Greek series after 
Menander, and his political importance is betrayed even by 
his coin-legends. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS 
Commemorative medals, issued by some of the Indo- 


Greek rulers, are ar important feature of their coinage. 








1, The Diodotot Soteros-bearing coin, which is the only” 
evidence to show the adoption of Soter title by Diodotus 
I in his lifetime, is, however, questioned by G. Macdonald: 
(CH1, 1. p. 393), who makes it a commemorative medal,: 
struck by Demetrius I (CHI, I, pp. 305-306; pl. HI, 9). 
But A, K. Narain (The Coin-types of the Indo-Greck 
Kings, p. 3.) lists the coin concerned with the. regular. 
issues of Diodotus 1, 
-2, PHC, WI, 481 etc. 


4 
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These medals chiefly are of four types. The coins issued 
(i) in honour of some important historical personages, (ii) 
in honour of some relctions, (iii) to commemorate some 
important event or so of the reign of the issuing authority, 
and (iv) such issues of an unknown character. : 


Five Indo-Greek kings in all, are known to have issued 
this type of coins, Antimachus I was the ruler who started 
striking snch special issues, He was followed by Agathocles, 
as he commemorated Diodotus I, and Euthedemus I, kings 
already remembered by Antimachus I on his money, of 
course in addition to other kings. _Agathacles also retained 
the Basileontes epithet, used by Antimachus I. Both of 
them used this title only on the reverse of their comme- 
morative medals, and not on their regular issues. But this 
practice was not followed by the remaining kings of this. 
series. Their personal epithets are used on 1egular as well as 
commemorative issues, ee i 


The so-called commemorative medal issued by Menander 
is of an unknown character, for it has no legend or any 
such other sign, on the basis of which its real nature may be 
ascertained. 


Eucratides is the only king to have commemorated his 
relations. The obverse of one of his types records the names 
and busts of Heliocles and Laodice, who might have been 
either his parents or his son and daughter-in-law. 


The twenty stater piece of Eucratides and the outsize 
coins of Amyntas were intended as special medallions 
to commemorate some resounding military success! This’ 
characteristic of these coins is betrayed even by the regal | 
titles adopted by the two kings.  Eucratides calls himself 
Megas or ‘the great’ on these pieces. And Amyntas styles 
himself as ZVikator or ‘the conqueror.’ These titles bear 
testimony to some otherwise unknown successful martial 
exploits of their adopters. 


JOINT ISSUES 


The joint issues of the Indo-Greeks are roughly of 
two types, namely, (i) issued by regents, and (ii) those issued 
in association with a subordinate ruler. 


The striking of joiat issues seems to have originated 
out of.ncccessity. The issues of Strato I and Agathocleia 





l, Bivar, A. D. H., The Bactrian Treasure of Qunduz, pp- 5-6, 
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show that the latter probably acted and ruled as regent 
during the former's minority. Coins bearing the bust, name 
and titles of the Queen Mother Agathocleia show that she was 
an absolute regent. ^ Her absolute regency for some time is 
indicated by the second type of coin legend and other details 
of the piece. But it appears that she had started initiating 
her son in statecraft by this time, as is indicated by the 
appearance of the name of Strato on reverse. The issues 
of this type are rare and “must have been followed by an 
intermediate period, when coins bearing the conjugate busts 
of Agathocleia and tke boy Strato and the names of both 
were issued!'. Issues of this series and their legends 
indicate that Agathocleia was no more a ‘Queen’, though the 
appearance of her bust and name an the coins show,. that 
she still had a strong voice in the state management. They 
also point out “that Strato was approaching an age when 
he was impatient to assume complete power and authority" 
but was not yet successful in his designs.’ But he became 
successful probably soon after, as the rarity of those coins 
indicates.? 


Of the joint issues struck probably in collaboration with 
an associate, first in the series would be that which bears 
tke name of Lysias cn the obverse ard that of Antialcidas in 
Kharoshthi provided they aie not taken as a “mulet, 
Lysias adopts his usual title here i.e, Aniketos (invincible), 
whereas on the reverse Antialcidas is called jayadharasa 
(victorious), a title found even on his independent issues. If 
the authority of this coin be accepted’, then Antialcidas 
must have been an associate of Lysias, sometime in his early 
life, which, however, is testified only by the appearance of 
his name on the reverse of this piece. A. Y 


'The next, that of Strato I ard Strato II, shows. that 
the former had grown considerably old and as a result 
required the services of an assistant in the government. 
And finally his choice fell on his son Strato II,. who, 
however, is knowr only from tkese coins, and hence ‘it 
appears that he never succeeded his predecessor as a sovereign 
ruler himself. Their mutual relationship is mentioned on 
the reverse of these ccins. ; 


———— 








Narain, A. K., The Indo-Greeks, p. 110. 
Ibid, l nc. IM 
Ibid., p. 111. pda 


“This coin-type is most likely a mule". See Narain, A. K., 
The Coin-types of the Indo-Greck Kings, p. 25, n, 2 
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The appearance of the name of Calliope on the obverse 
and reverse of the coins, together with the name of Hermaeus, 
as even their busts, indicates that Hermaeus raised Calliope, 
his wife, to an almost equal status in administration. 
‘However, even if Calliope was ‘a princess in her own right’, 
there is no doubt that she owed her regal position and 
Status to Hermaeus.. This explains, why no regal title 
whatsoever is attached to her name on the coin legends, 


"The joint issue struck by. Hermaeus with Kujula 
Kasa, a Kushana chief, shows that in his last days. he 
required the services of an assistant who, however, was not 
a Gréek himself. And therefore, naturally Hermaeus must 
have been guided by political reasons to appoint an Yüeh-chi 
chief, as his assistant in administration. The obverse of these 
coins according to Cunningham reads BAZIAEQZ ZTHPOZ 
ZY EPMAIOY. He trenslated the ZY of this legend as 
‘Kinsmen’,! for which zo reasons were supplied. Even if 
his view be accepted the said obverse legend fails to 
clarify the relationship between Hermaeus and the . other 
king (Kujula Kasa). The reverse also does not point out 
` any relationship. M ; AXES 


The Greeks, being faithful to their original traditions, 
adopted such titles, as were popular in the land of their 
origin, : for the’ imposition of their regal authority. All the 
titles taken together show the very personal and ambitious 
traits of their users. On the one hand we note titles 
which signify their greatness, political power and military 
strength, on the other those. that signify their. religious 
leanings. Some of the titles also tend to indicate the 
divinity of the king. 


'. All the titles of. the said types-and nature are Greek. 
The like of such epithets were not popular in India before the 
Greek invasion of the country. Some scholars, however, 
have found an exception -o it in the use of Megas by the 
Bactrian Greeks. © Seltrran states that Eucratides “was the 
first Greek king to” describe himself as ‘the Great’ upon a 
coin,” but this was only because BAZIAEQX METAOY 
“was the translation of maharajusa, and was therefore no mere 
piece of bombast."* But this observation is not a plausible one, 
because maharaja as a regnl title became. popular in ancient 
India only in imitation of the Greeks. None of the early Indian 
kings are yet known to haze used it either in their official 


-1. WC, 1892, p. 46. OX e : 
072. -Seltman, C., Greek Coins (2nd edn.), p. 235; 
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‘documents or in contemporary writings. Agoka, in his 
inscriptions, uses only raja! , 

Besnagar inscription? refers to the Greek king Antialcidas 
as maharaja whereas the Hindu king Bhagabhadra is styled 
only as raño. This distinction of the use of regal titles in the 
Besanagar epigraph clearly shows that Eucratides was trans- 
lating a Greek title in Prakrit as maharajasa, and not otherwise. 
Maharajasa, like many other titles, was popularised in India 
by the Indo-Greeks, and other foreigners who followed them.? 


Pr&krit Legends 
The Indian legends on the coins of the Indo-Greeks 
too,like the Greek legends, can be classifiéd in four distinct 
groups, on the basis'of epithet-combinations. Monarchs using 
one-word title on the reverse (or obverse) of their issues are 
only a few. And the main titles of this group are only 
rajane and maharajaaa. 


Among the combination-epithets, maharajasa tratarasa was 
naturally the most popular. But maharajasa apadihatasa, 
maharajasa dhramikasz, and maharajasa jayadharasa were also 
quite popular combinations. 


"Among the three-word epithets, interesting combinations 
of the titles already known, with the exception of 
prachachhasa, may be noted. 


A combination of four-word titles in Kharosbthi is found 
only on a coin-type of Hippostratus. The titles combined 
together in this legend were popular in various ways even 
before Hippostratus. 


The commemorative: medals do not contain inscriptions 
in Kharoshthi. But only when the kavishiye nagara devata type 
of Eucratides! is accepted as a commemorative medal 
can its Kharoshthi legend be explained with certainty. 
It cannot be classed under the category of his regular 
issues. The reverse legend shows that the coin was 
issued in honour of the city deity of Kapiga. Katare 
takes it to. "indicate the deification of the Sovereign 
Authority of the City State of Kapifa'5 But it does not seem 
Sircar, D. C., Select Inscriptions, No. 15, p. 31 etc. 
Ibid., No. 2, p. 91. 

Ibid., p. 90, n. 4. 

PMC, TII, 131 ; NC, 1947, p. 30; Narain, A. K,, The Indo- 
Greeks, pl. IV. 8, 9. 

Katare, S, L., JINSI, XIII, pt. I, p. 43. 
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plausible. Probably tke conquest of this ancient city was 
a dream of Eucratide. And after having captured it, he 
issued coins of this type in honour of the deity (Zeus! ? or 
female deity*), to whose favour its conquest was attributed. 
Hence its commemorative character. This suggestion is 
‘supported by the miniature Chaitya figure on left, and the 
elephant paying obeis&ice to the Greek deity of the victor. 
The Chaitya and the elephant might be the original 
guardian deities of the city, who were finally made sub- 
ordinate to the Greek divinity. The reverse legend, thus, 
~ introduced the new gua-dian deity of the city to its subjects. 
This indicates the commemorative character of the coin, 
and makes the view of Zatare untenable. 


The reverse legends of the joint issues of the Indo-Greeks 
contain titles only for the anointed king and not for the 
subordinate or the associate ruler. This is made clear by the 
‘reverse legends on the coins of Strato I and Agathocleia, and 
Hermaeus and  Kallicoe ;  Lysias-Antialcidas coin is an 
exception but its charac:er is correctly doubted’ by scholars. ` 
Strato I and Strato II ccn is unique in the sense it contains the 
relationship between the two rulers. 


The Indo-Greek kings took Greek regal denominations 
‘to impress their imposing royal glories. But later, with 
a view, perhaps, to familiarise themselves more with their 
Indian subjects, they translated their titles in Prakrit, 
selecting appropriate equivalents. 


The view that the adoption of dhramika by Meuander “in 
the Kharoshthi legend, may be connected with his adoption of 
the Buddhist faith’! is mot correct. Because, had this title 
really something to do with Menander’s Buddhist faith, it 
would not have been omitted, in an inscription, recording 
the burial of the corporeal relics of the Buddha, in the reign 
of Menander? Dhramika is not in the Hindu tradition of 
regal epithets, and therzfore appears to be a mere Indian 
variant, denoting a sort of righteous attitude of the king in 
justice and administration. 


Though the ancient Indian political philosophers had 
already made praja@-rats/aya i.e., protection, a duty of the 





PHC, p. 26. 

The Indo-Grecks, p. 63. 

Narain, A.K., The Soín-types of the Indo-Greek Kings, p. 25. 
Narain, A. K., The Indo-Greeks, p. 100. 

Sircar, D.C., Selece Inscriptions, No. 14, p. 102 ff. 
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king,’ yet no Hindu king before the Indo-Greeks is styled as a 
protector. But the Indo-Greeks called themselves soter 
(protector or trata) The credit of popularising this epithet, 
too, in India goes to the Indo-Grecks. In the Besnagar 

. inscription the mention of trata@rasa as an adjective of Bhaga- 
bhadra, is perhaps due to the person, probably a Greek, who 
prepared the draft of the record.? 


Another important Prakrit epithet which survived 
even in much later times is rajatiraja. It was used in the 
Indo-Greek series only by Eucratides. But later it found 
favour with the rulers of almost every important dynasty. 
Its earliest adoption by an Indian is found on the coins of 
the Audumbara king Mahadeva’, which record on their 
obverse rajara&üa (skt. r&jerajWih) and as rujaruja on the 
reverse. Thus introduced by  fucratides, continued and 
popularised by the Sakas and Pahlavas, it finally came to be 
rajadhiraja of later Hindu kings. 


Other Prakrit titles which are equally outlandish, ` 
failed to find favour with later Hindu dynasties. 


Style 

Stylistic division and. differences of the coin-legends of 
the Indo-Greeks are based on their main types. The coin- 
legends of their regular issues are simple. They contain 
one, two or three regal epithets, attached before the name 
of the ruler concerned, and are mostly in genitive. Indian 
language legends of these coins are also of the same type, 
inasmuch as they contain an exact translation of the 
obverse legend. The only differences that are found in this 
case are on some of the coin types of Strato I, Apollodotus and 
Peucolaus. The details of these legends are as follows: 


No. King ref, obv. rev.. 


1. Strato I NC, 1948, BAZIAEQZ Maharajasa 
PL VIIL 5,6; OTHPOX tratarasa 

IX. 1,6. KAI : dharmikasa 
XTPATQNOZ  Stratasa 


2. Apollodotus PMC,IV. 276; BASIAEQZ Maharajasa 


V. 353. AQTHPOZ tratarasa 
KAI @IAOT- Apaladatasa 
ATOPDZ 
ANORAO AOTOY 





1. S&ntiparva, 68, 1-4 z Manusmriti, Vil, 144. 
2. Sircar, D.C., Select Inscriptions, p. 91. n. 2. 
3. Allan, BMC, A7, p. Lxxxv, pl. XIV, 16. 
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No. King ref, obv.. iev. 
Apollodotus BMC,X.1.  BAZIAEQZ Maharojasa 
METAAOY XQ-  tratarasa 
THPOS KAI A paladatasa 


$]AOIIATO- 

POZ 

ATOAAO AOTOY 
3. Peucolaus NGO, 1623. .BAZIAEQZ Malarajasa 
- ` Pl. XV. 4. AIKAIOY dhramikasa 


PMO,VIL 642. KAI ZQTHPO?  tratarasa 
IIEYKOAAOY = Piukulasa 


The obverse legerds of the coins mentioned above are 
different from the rest cf the regular issues of the Indo-Greeks, 
in as much as they contain an additional word ‘Kai’ (and). 
It is curious to note, however, that this addition on the 
obverse legend did not affect the Kharoshthi side, 


Another stylistic difference, though only one legend of its 
type is found on some coin-types of Apollodotus, is: 


Obv. BAZIAEQZ AIIOAAOAOTOY SQTHPOS. 


Rev. Maharajasa tratarasa Apaladatasa. 


It is the only legenc, representative of its type in the whole 
of the Indo-Greek series, wherein we have the name of the 
ruler mentioned in between two regal epithets. Here as well, 
the obverse style does not correspond with the reverse. 


Stylistically, Pantzleon is the only king to use his name 
as JTANTAKEQNTOZ on his coins, 


The nature of commemorative medals appears to be 

` introductory. They commemorate some important persons or 

events, and were meant to introduce those important persons 
etc. to the people among whom they were put in circulation. 


The reverse legends of these coins are: (1) Antimachus ; 
BAZIAEQNTOZ THEOS ANTIMAXOY (2) Agathocles: 
BAZIAEONTOZ AIKAIOY ATA9OKAEQZ, Both of these 
legends in this form snd combination are not found on the 
regular issues of these kings a fact which points out their 

. stylistic difference. n 





1. PMO, 1V. 231, 236, 263, 307 ; V. 322. 
4. BMOC,II.8; XXX. 4; P MC, V. 35. 
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But the commemorstive coins of  Eucratides, in 
_which he commemorates Heliocles and Laodice! are not 
of introductory character, because, the subjects of Eucratides 
perhaps knew fully well as to who these Heleocles and Laodice 
were. The commemorated persons might have been living 
before the people among wham these coins were current. The 
reverse legend of these pieces is in nominative unlike that of 
the regular coins of Eucratides. It is: BAXIAEYZ META, 
EYKPATIAHZ. 


The victory medallions of Eucratides? and Amyntas?, 
which are a type of ihe commemorative series, have nothing 
in common with the legends of the other medals. They. 
contain the legends of their kings, which are found on 
their regular issues, ia genitive. They are: BAZIAEQZ 
METAAOY EYKPATIAOY and BAZIAEQZ NIKATOPOZ 
AMYNTOY. 


These pieces, which were the issuers' highly personal 
coins, were perhaps meant to publicise some noteworthy. 
event of their reigns, and had nothing to do with any other 
king dead or alive, Their unusual size and weights are 
remarkable. 


In some respects, the legends of the joint issues of the 
Indo-Greeks indicate a different style. The legends of the’ 
pieces of Agathocleia and Strato, which contain the 
names and titles of both, on the obverse and the reverse 
of the coins, are in the style of the regular Indo-Greek issues, 
eg. BAZIAIEZHZ OEOTPONOY ATAOGOKAEIAZ.f 


The rest of their joint issue legends nre different- only 
in the respect ‘that they contain the name of the regent i.e. 
Agathocleia, either on obverse or on both sides of the coin,” 
though the regal titles here are not attached before the 
: name of the Queen Mother. Similar is the case in the coins 
of Hermaeus which contain the names of the king -and 
Calliope) Calliope is not given any regal titles on these 
coins though her namə appears in the legends on both sides- 
of the coin. 





PHO, IX. iv. 

Revue Numismatique, 1867, pl. XIL 

J NSI, 1953, pl. IX, 1-2. 

PMC, V,370; PMC,IX, vii; NC, 1947, pl. iy 6. 
PMC, IK, vi; NC, 1950, p. 212. . 

PHO, IX, 693. 
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‘But the other joint issues of Strato I and Strato II! 
are different from the restof the coins of this group in , 
some respect as they mention their relationship : 


l. Strato I. 


BAZIAEY ZTHPC ZTPATON.......* 
Moharajasa teatarasa stratasa potrasa chasa priyapita 
stratase. : 


General Observations 


The style of the reverse legend follows the Greek pattern. 
There is, however, an irregularity presented by Strato I 
and Strato II coin which mentions their relationship and 
the love and affection of one for the other. The Sakas and 
Pahlavas, however, mention their relationships on the coins 
more frequently, 


The Indian legends on the reverse are generally in 
Kharoshthi but in the case of two kings in Biahmi. The 
fact of Brahmi being. not popular with the Indo-Greeks, 
supports the view that Kharoshthi was most widely prevalent 
in the north-west of -ndia?, to which area mainly was 
the success of the Indo-Greeks confined. 


The titles of the Indo-Gretks weie translated almost 
literally on the reverse.” The bilingual joint issues are an 
exception to it, Other exceptions, which are collected 
from the regular Indo-Greek coinage, are mainly three. The 
first of these, is found on the coins of the kings who use 
Brahmi script on tbeir coins. The coins of Pantaleon’ and 
Agathocles’ translate the Greek title Basileus as rajane, 
whereas, on: all othe: specimens of the bilingual- coins 
of the remaining kings, it is translated as maharajasa: 
Secondly, a coin type of Euciatides contains the reverse 
title rajuttrajasa,® whose Greek equivalent is not found on the 
coins of Eucratides. But on the coins of the Sakas and 
Pahlavas it was translated in Greek as Basileug Basileon, 
Thirdly, some coins of  Apollodotus contain maharajasa 
tratarasa, with the name of the king on their reverse. But the 
obverse of such coin-types sometimes styles him as simply 





1. According to A. E. Narain, these coins were issued in the 
2nd period of Strato I's reign. See The Indo Grecks, p. 146. 
PMC, VIT. 643. 

< Pandey, R.B, Indian Palaeography, (2nd eén.), p. 56, 
PHC, yi. 35. 

PMO, 1.45; BZC, IV. 0, 

BMC, XXX. 12; Z0, 1. 10, 
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Basileus Apollodotus', possibly as an. equivalent of the 
said Prakrit legend. Such translation peculiarites, curiously 
enough, are often repeated on the coins of Apollodotus, 
for on some specimens, the obverse legend is Basileus 
Soteros kai Philopateros Apollodotoy,? or else Basileus Megas 
Soteros kai Philopatercs Apollodotoy® But here too, the 
reverse legend is oniy mahurajasa tratarasa , apaladatasa.' 
This lack of a complete translation of the Greek legend on 
the reverse is interesting. 


An analysis of the legends shows that in the earlier stages 
of Greek coinage the name of the issuing authority was 
considered necessary and sufficient. Later the regal titles 
were introduced as adjectives prefixed to the name of the 
ruler which occurred .at the end of the complete legend. 
The obverse and the reverse of Indo-Greek coins bear a clear 
testimony to it. Exceptions to this are however found 
on some coins (of Strato I and Apollodotus). 


On their commemorative medals, they adopted a different 
pattern, and tried to give not only the names, titles aud busts, 
but also the favourite deity of the king being commemorated 
by them. 


Their joint issues follow the pattern of their regular 
coinage. In addition, they cantain the names of a regent, 
assistant or an associate ruler, either on one or on both sides 
of the coin. But unlike the similar coins of later forcigners, the 
imperial titles are not extended to the subordinate rulers. 
Some coins of Strato I and Agathocleia bear an exception to 
it, especially those pieces on which the Queen Mother styles 
herself as Basilisses T'heotropoi. 


The Indo-Greeks, urlike the Kusbànas, never gave the 
names of their deities on coins, probably because they knew 
their favourite deities fully well The havishiye nagara devatà 
type even does not coutain the name of the deity. Because 
the name as well as the deity was quite familiar to Eucratides, 
and hence this curious reverse legend. This legend only 
shows the installation of a Greek deity in an altogether 
new capacity. 





1. WC, 1947, p. 143. 
2. PMC, IV. 276 ; V. 353. 


3. BMC,X.1. 
4 PMC, “WK. - 131; NU, 1947, p. 30; The Indc-G'recks, 
\ ph-VI. 8, 9; = 0. ; 
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Both on the obverse and the reverse genitive was the 
most popular case-ending employed by -he rulers t6 exhibit 


their royal authority, possession and power in association 
with epithets. 


The coin-legends of the Indo-Greeks influenced ` the 
pattern of legends on the coins of their immediate successors,’ 





i1. This paper covzrs the development o? Indian Coin Legencs 
only up to theIndo-Greeks. We propose to follow it up: 
in the coming ‘ssues of the Journal. 


METROLOGICAL STUDY OF THE GÓLD COINS OF 
EARLY INDIA dE EL 


-S. K. MAITY 


Gold, proverbially tae most coveted of all metals, has in 
the pure state a colour which cannot be imitated by any alloy 
Or. combination of other metals. It is untarnishable. and 
remains bright ard free from surface films of oxide at all 
temperatures. Far this reason, it was called ‘noble metal’ by 
the alchemists of the Middle Ages in Europe. 


Pure gold is very soft and malleable; for increasing 
hardness it is generally alloyed with silver and copper. 
We have recently examined three types of gold coins: 
from the British Museum, London; Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; and Singhi Museum, South Calcutta, Some are 
yellowish in colour, and apparently alloyed with 15 to 35 per 
cent of silver. Others are. reddish and are ‘alloyed with 
copper. The last type is blackish in complexion ‘which 
means it is heavily alloyed with silver- and copper in 
disproportionate degrees. A few of the last type are from 
the Kushana-Gupta period and quite a large number of them 
belongs to the medieval Hindu period. 


The earlier gold coins are much better in quality 
and quantity; the liter Hindu gold coins are poor in 
both the respects. But from the point of view of weight 
also, the gold coin varies to a remarkable degree: from 
(i) 242 grains (16.10 grams), to (ii) 121 grains (8.30 grams), 
(ili) 48 grains (3.706 grams), and (iv) 20 grains (1.971 grams) 
approximately. This - undoubtedly indicates that. there 
were Íour denominations of gold coins. They were also 
used in the market as one, half, quarter and half-quarter 
pieces. EE 


Since the purchasing power of gold coins was very 
high, they were rarely used in daily transactions? They 





1. Tablel. 2 


.2. Vide, Singhi Museum (South Calcutta) Nos. 1, 2, 8,9, 
10, 11, 18, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 61, 74 & 83 (vide Kushana 
coins) ; and Indian Museum (Calcutta) No. 10 (Huvishka) 

: ete. E : 
3. S.K. Maity, Heonomic Life of Northern India, Vide, Land 


-Sale, and Currency and Exchange. 
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were also rarely min:sd in ancient India. Only one gold 
punch-marked coin is so far known to us. Tae Indo-Greeks 
issued a. few gold pisces. After that, the Xushanas anc 
the Guptas, issued quite a large number of gold coins. 
Generally, their coins contain a very good percentage of 
gold. In the later period, Saéahnka, the ruler of Bengal, 
and some of the medieval Hindu kings somehew or other 
maintained the gold currency system.? 


The existence of many types with numerous varieties defi- 
nitely indicates that zhe gold coins were minted as currency, 
and not merely as commemorative medals; only because of 
their high purchasing power, they were not used in popular 
transactions. They w?re, probably, largely hoarded as pre- 
cious metal, and were melted down and used as jewellery for 
the richer section of tke society. Perhaps for this reason, it 
may have been thought inessential to mint gold coins in the 
later period. Why the= was there an abundance of gold coins 
in the Kushapa-Gupta period ? We know that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, gold came from outside 
India as bullion or as coins as one of the articles of iinport.? 
We may also conjectzre that Bihar gold mines! were 
probably worked out during this periol. Prosperity of 
this period may have led to commercial transactions on 
a larger scale than was later the case. To meet the 
needs of the time, th: Kushànas and tae Guptas issued 
regular gold coinage. Such coinage was, perkaps, hoarded 
for long periods, and would change hands only occasionally. 
This is also quite evident from the manner of deposition 
of gold coin (Dznaras) with the guild banks? Thus, it 
must have remained current in commerce long after these 
periods, and the kings of the less prosperous later periods 
might well have found iż unnecessary to issue regular gold 
coinage. 

We have classified our results on the principle of 
chronology and they are as follows : 


Class 1 
A careful metrological analysis of 200 gold coins of the 
Kushanas, the Kushana chiefs and the Sassnaians belonging to 
the Indian Museum and Sri N. N. Singhi Museum »f Calcutta 


1- A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was Indie p. 505. 

2. Vide, Table ll. See also my notes in Alt. Comm. Vol., 
J.NS I, XXI, pp. 269 ff. 

Murray, JRASB, V1, 1940. 

Pliny, Natural E3story, XII, 41 (18) ; Pertvlus, pp. 36 
and 160. 

R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient Indie, 
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and the British Museum, London provide interesting 
information. 


It can be very well suggested that the coins of 
the kings listed in Table I of the Appendix given below 
were minted in the same chronological order as given 
on the principle of Gresham’s Law. Of course, regard- 
ing the Sassanians, their gold coins are even purer than 
Vasudeva of the Imperial Kushana dynasty. The Sassanians 
had issued them, when they had established themselves 
properly over Persia and in some parts of north-western India, 
when the Kushina power in India was gradually falling 
down. 


In this connection another economic implication should 
be profitably remembered, ie. with the decline of the 
political fortunes of a dynasty the gold content of its coinage 
declined. Such is the case with the Kushanas, the Guptas 
and many others. 


With the exception of the Kushana chief Pasaka, 
the average gold-content of the coins of the Kushana chiefs are 
higher than that of the economically depressed Little Kushanas. 
But both these groups of cains are economically much inferior 
to that of the Imperial Kushanas and of the early Imperial 
Guptas. 


So far discovered, KadphisesI did not issue any gold 
coin. His son and successor Kadphises II introduced gold 
currency along with other metallic coin. Among them number 
2 of IMC contains 100 per ceat gold. But from the point 
of view of purity the coins of Kanishka I are less by 14 grains 
to that of his immediate predecessor Kadphises II. Thus, 
following the pinciples of. Gresham's Law, we can very well 
suggest that the Kushana group of kings succeeded the 
Kadphises group. 


However, our analysis of the coins leads to the classification 
of the coins of Huvishka in two groups (A & B) which may 
suggest the existence of two Huvishkas. But from the point 
of view of the design and fabric we can not group them so 
rigidly. i 


We have no gold coins of Vasishka at our disposal. This 
may, however, point to the short rule of Vasishka. Our study 





1. BSOAS (1957) pp. 77-85. [F. W. Thomas, was perhaps 
the first to make this suggestion in JR AS 1952, p. 108. Allan was 
supposed to be working on the possibility of classifying Huvishkas 
from the coins. A, K. Narain is also of the same opinion.] 
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of the coins also points to the existence of 2 Vasudeyas 
(I and II) and 2 Kanisk xas (I and II). : 

"o "Themost important’ among those wko followed Vasudeva 
I are perhaps, KanishEa II and Vasu ar Vasudeva IL. The 
former is known to us from the Ara inscription and from his 
coins ;and the latter is known mainly from his coins. Vasu 
or Vasudeva II may Ls identical with the Yieh-Chih king 
Po-t'iao of the Chinese snnals. He sent political mission to 
the Chinese king in A. D. 230.* nos 


That the Kushana chiefs, who had perhaps ruled under 
the sway of the Imperiu. Kushanas, had enjoyed peace and 
prosperity under them, is also reflected ftom their, gold coins. 
But after the passing away of the great Kushanas, the Little 
Kushànas, for sometime, somehow or other maintained their 
existence in the Punjak and Afghanistan. MEE 


Their power was ultimately crushed by thé. powerful 
Sakas, Sassanians, and :he Hinas. This political turmoil has 
some reflection on the dzbased gold coins of the Little Kushanas ^ 
(Class i. On.the other hand, from the study of coins we can 
also notice the affluance of the rising power of the Sassanians. 


Class Il: 


Similarly we have <hroughly examined 2353 gold coins 
of the Imperial Guptas from the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
and the British Museum, London (See Table II. So far 
as the metrology of these coins are concerned, they follow 
the standard of their late Kushana prototypes! and the 
weights of the coins o? Chandragupta I and Samudragupta 
agree well with the weights of the late Kushana coins 
of the third century A. 2. They generally vary from 118 to 
123 grains. Though tks weights vary between 4 to 6:grains, 
and though there appears to have been very little effort to 
strike -the -coins accurztely, there was very probably an 
average standard whic- may be defined as of 121 grains. 
But, as Altekar has pointed out, we carnot: blame only 
the Guptas for the var:ation of weight in their coins. It 
was rather a common practice in ancient times, The Greek 
coins found in ancient India vary in their weights. Thus, the 
weights of thesilver ccn of Demetrius vary from 55 to 61 
Erains, when the standard weight of these coins was 67:2 





|. The Age of Impe-ial Unity (1st. edn), p. 151. 
-  -2. S.K. Maity, ‘Tae Gold Content of.the Gupta Coins 
etc’, JN SI, 1957-58, 


3. Cunninghan, Cof«s of the Mediæval India, pp. 14-15, 
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grains. Thé coins issued by :he Indo-Greek rulers vary greatly. 
Even the gold Roman auzi of Julius Ceaser vary in weight 
from 120 to 125 grains. Bat after his death the weight of 
the aureus varies from 114 t5 121 grains.’ "i : 


According to Cunningham the earlier Gupta kings follow 
in their gold issues the Kushana standard of 123 grains, of 
which about 107 grains sre pure gold, for 64 coins of the 
Kushana kings Vima Kacphises, Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
the earlier issues of Vasudeva give exactly the same average 
weight. But the later coins of Vasudeva show a falling off of 
pure gold by nearly 10 gra ns? The fact is, our own findiugs 
show, that the Kushana gold coins contained appreciably more 
gold than this.’ 


But towards the end ci the reign of Skandagupta, the gold 
coin became much hecvier, reaching aa average of 144 to 146 
grains while the gold content decreased to about 70 grains.‘ 
This, according to Cunningham, may be taken as a serious 
debasement. On the other hand, B. P. Sinha^ has shown that 
Cunningham's view of serzous debasement is incorrect ; but 
certainly the coins of the successors of Skandagupta were 
usually much poorer ir quaity than tkoze of their predecessors. 
Some coins of Narasimbugupta and Kumaragupta II (? III) 
contain as little as 54 gra ns of pure gold. 


It can, however, be said thar the earlier Gupta coins, 
apparently, followed the Kushana weight standard and the 
later correspond to the Suwarga standard of Manu, comprising 
80 rattis or 144 grains. 


Although the later ccins became heavier in weight than 
those of the early kings, the perceutage of gold ia the coins 
gradually declined, especially after the later part of the reign 
of Skandagupta. This was probably due to the bad politico- 
economic situation createl by the invasion of the Hunas and 
the ceaseless trouble ovec the royal succession after the death 
of Kumaragupta I. 





A.S, Altekar, Bazana Hoard, pp. CXX-CXXI. 

Ibid , f.n. 15, pp. 14-16. 

S.K. Maity, Zor omis Life of Northern India, Appendix 
III, and Chapter, ‘Currency & Exchange.’ 

Ibid., f.n. 15, pp. 14-16. 

Decline of the Ktwgdom of Eagadha, p. 61, 

Manu., VIII, 134 : 

Economic Life cf Northern India, Appendix III. - 


NOUR WPH 
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It is popularly beBeved that Skandagapta died at about 
A.D. 467. He was succeeded by Purugup a, son of Kumàra- 
gupta I and the chief queen Anantadevi. But the order 
of succession to the throne of the Imperia Guptas after the 
death of Purugupta is Fighly controversial. 


On the basis of our analysis! the Gupta geneology can 
be arranged as Chanü-agupta I, Samudregupta, Kachagupta 
(=?Ramagupta), Chadragupta II, Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
gupta,  Purugupta,  Narasimhagupta, Kumaragupta II, 
Kumáaragupta (? III, Vishnugupta and Vainyagupta They 
had issued their gold soins in the same chronological order 
on the principle of Gres2am's Law. 





l. Table IL 
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Gr. 
No. 


SUNG 


21. 


King/Chief 


Kadphises II 
Kanishka 

Huvishka (B) 
Huvishka (A) 


Vasudeva 
Kushana 

Vasu (=? 
Vasudeva 
Kushana) 
Kanishko 
Vasudeva 
(Bazodeo) 


Bhadra 
Sayatha: 
Sita 

Sana 
Bacharna 
Chhu 
Pasaka 
Peyasa 
(Addenda) 
Kritvirya 
Sarvayaga 
Viéva 

Not assignable 
Kushana 
Sassanian 


34 


Table I 


Average Average Average 
weight Percent- content 


in air 
(in 
grains) 
121-10 
120:45 
11970 
122'60 


117:85 


120:30 
107:10 


124:00 


119:00 
120-25 
118:30 
119-20 
117-00 
113 00 
65-30 


120:25 
123 00 
112-80 


` 120-00 


118:60 
120-80 


age of 


98°50. 


97:67 
96 05 
93 45 


95 23 


83:50 
91:15 


9470 - 


KUSHANA CHIEFS 


66:86 


73:91. 


71:25 
72 60 
67-60 
82:30 
44-70 


75°90 
62 40 
54:01 
62:90 
60-05 


89-37 


t 


of pure 
puregold gold (in 


grains) 


119-00 
117:50 
110:70 
115:30 


102 50 


100:40 
98:05 


118 00 


79 50 
89 00 
84-40 
86 60 
79°25 
93 00 


265 


Remarks : 


Kings and 
chiefs have 


been arranged 
here on “the 
basis of V. A. 
Smith in 
IMC & BMC. 
But our order 
differs on the 
basis of the 
Politico - eco- 
nomic impli- 
cation of these 
coins (vide 
elsewhere), : 


Li 


29-20 ^ - 


91:50 
76:70 
61:00 
73:50 
71:40 


107-90 
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Table II 


Average Average Average 

weight  percen- content 

King Coin Type inair tage of of pure 
i (in grains) pure gold (in 
gold grains) 


< Chandragupta Í  Chandragupta-118:00 91:90 109-00 


Kumardevi 


Samudragupta Standard 116:00 83-50 98:00 
2s Archer 11800 €880  104:00 
5; Battle-axe 118:00 6&2:80 98-60 
» Tiger 118.00 €930 105-00. 
» Lyrist 118.00 87:70 104-00 
» A$vamedha 118-00  £2:70 9800 
Kachagupta Kacha 116:00 83:80 98-00 
Chandragupta II Archer 11800 £460 99-00 
5 Couch 118.00 80:50 95-00 
" Horseman 11870 8349 91:10 

re Combatant 
Lion 120:00 85:16 102-16 
» Lion-trampler 119-00 87:60 104-20 
" Umbrella “11980 8712 10430 
. Kumaragupta I Archer 12200 7520 92:00 
3; Horseman 12400 71-47 87 50 
s Peacock 12680 82:91 105-20 
gh Tiger 126310 7900 99-92 
v Lion 125:20 73:52 ` 98:60 
Elephant-rider 12450 9565 99.00 


.Skandagupta (Group A) 14000 8754 12220 


(Croup B) 13050 74.25 9700 


23. Prakasgaditya (pro- Horseman 14300 7300 10465 
bably Purugupta) : 
24. Narasimghagupta Archer 14157 7248 104-30 
25. Uncertain (Nara- Archer 14820 64°00 95:00 

reading doubtful) P 
26. Kumaragupta II A:cher 147.00 70:50 100-10 
(Gr. A) 
27. Kumaragupta (IIl?) ,, . 151:40 50-90 77:10 
'(Gr. B) 
28. Vishnu (probably ” 149.45 6165 92-40 
Vishnugupta) 
29. Vainyagupta 14457 72°50 10460 


30. Śaśāůka Bull-type 139-20 67-00 93:20 


- . SOME ASPECTS OF MATERIAL LIFE 
I E: ON GUPTA COINS 
VIDYa PRAKASH 


In India, numismatists rave made use of coins for solving 
various tangible problems of political history, but only few 
have taken up the extens ve coinage for making a critical 
study of the material culture of the people. In the present 
paper, we venture to discuss only a few aspects of material 
life, viz. royal amusements, furnitures and other household 
materials and weapons oi war, as depicted on Gupta coins. 
There, is no denying, tkat the coins have their natural 
limitations in furnishirg the cultural data; nevertheless, 
an, effort has been made to substantiate them with the help 
ofliterary references and sculptural delineations, wherever 
possible. 


E I E - 
Royal Amusements 


Some of the Gupta monarchs, as we know, were specially 
devoted to instrumental music, to the extent that Samudra- 
gupta’ and Kumaragupta 1* got themselves depicted on their 
coins as playing on a ving. The viv@ has been placed in the 
lap of the king sitting on a high-backed couch. The left hand 
usually keeps the instrument in position, while the right one is 
busy with the strings.  Scme coins depict the king as simply 
sitting with the instrument, and not playing on it? Other 
coins depict him as actually playing on the instrument with 
right hand fingers. The position of Samudragupta’s 


1. LMC, pl XV.4-5 ; BUCED, pl. V. 1-7; Bayánà Hoard 
Catalogue (Abbrev&ted as BHO), pl. VI. 3-8; JU PAS, 
V (N.SJ, pt. Il, ri. I, 1,3; JNSI, X, pl. VIII. 4; 
‘Cabinet of American Numismatic Socieiy, JNSI, 
XV, pt. I, pl. III. 1C. 

2. BHO, pl. XXXI. 4-5. 

Bayānā hoard tor the first time yielded two specimens 
of the Lyrist type of coins of Kumaragupta I. Recently, 
another specimen of the same has been published by Ajit 
Ghose (JJVSZ, XXII, p. 178, pl. IX. 1) These coins 

' are a close copy of the same type of coins of Samudra- 
gupta, but in artistic merit the two issues are far removed. 
3. BHO, pl. VI. 6,8 
4. IMC, pl. XV. 4-5; BUCED, pl. V. 1-7; BHC, pl. VI. 
3-4, 7; Ibid., pl. XEXI. 4-5, 
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fingers on certain coins! shows his high skill in ezgavadana. 
‘In playing the vtz@ whether of the early or modern type, 
microtones (the $rutis of Indian music) can be produced only 
by controlling the vibrations of the notes. For such 
control the vibrating string is touched for minutest ins- 
tant; or on occasions the string is struck simultaneously 
by the fore and middle fingers from opposite directions, the 
latter finger stroke being suitably .adjusted, or sometimes the 
finger is rapidly glided along the string ; more often the string 
is deflected. These are extremely difficult and delicate 
operations calling for highest precision and sensitiveness of 
touch. Samudragupta’s fingers being in the first of the above 
mentioned manipulative positions, we have here numismatic 
evidence of his proficiency in music'*—a fact which finds cor- 
roboration from his Allahabad Pillar Inscription which states 
that he (Samudragupta) put to shame the heavenly musicians 
Tumbura and Narada by his lovely performances of music? 
Bhitari Pillar' Inscription indicates that Skandagupta also 
could understand musical keys. 


The vigas? depicted on the coins are of old type resembling 
a lyre. They are boat-shaped with a gourd attached to one end 
(Fig. 1). The hollow belly is covered: with a board of several 
strings. The number of strings is not usually more than 
four, but in view of the small space on the coins they do not 
represent the actual number which must have been at least 
Seven, representing seven svaras. In one specimen of British 
Museum, all the seven strings are visible,” The upper end of the 
instrument, which is wholly or partially off the flan on most 
of the Vipavadaka coins of Samudragupta, has a knob and is 
internally curved (Fig. 2). In one specimen the upper end turns 
inside forming a semi-circle (Fig.3,? with the usual knob. Curved 
stem of the viva remained generally plain during the time of 
Samudragupta but the mint-masters had started decorating 


D 








1. IMC, pl. XV. 4; BMOGD, pl. V. 17; BHC, pl. VI. 
3.4; J.NSI, X, pl. VIII. 4. 


2. JNSI,X, p.129, 

3. Fleet, GII, III, No. 1, p. 8. 

4. Ibid., No. 13, p. 55. 

9. Kalidasa mentions this instrument under different names 
Such as vind (Raghuvam$fa, VIII. 33), parivadimi (Ibid., 
VIII. 35), vallaki tibid., VIII. 41 ; See also Brihatsamhtta, 
Chaukhamba, Varanasi, 1959, 76/2), sutantri (Ritusam- 
hara, 1. 3). 

.6. BMOGD, pl. V. 2. 
7. IMC, pl. XV.4; BUCED, pl. V.7; BHC, pl. VI. 3,6-8. 
8. BHC, pl. VI. 5, : 
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it with corrugation and rings! By the time of Kumaragupta I, 
this decoration became an essential feature, as both the 
specimens of Bayana hoard, belonging to that king, are 
decorated likewise. Bana states that they were made of 
ivory? The gourd attached to the lower end of the stems 
increased the vibrating sound of the strings. lu some vzgas 
the gourds are bulky* while in others they are narrow.’ The 
size of the gourds varied to-produce different tunes and 
volumes. Bana also informs that vzgas used to have a gourd 
and they were so bulky as to hide sharp knives. The vzgas 
resembling those on the coins are found in Ajanta paintings.’ 
Sometimes they are triangular in shape. Probably this 
was 2 variety of harp-shaped vigas It may be noted here that 
the type of vzgà depicted on Gupta -coins resemblés its 
counterpart in the early sculptures of Bharhut, Bhaja, 
Besnagara, and Amaravati etc.” Even earlier, in the pre-historic 
rock-paintings such harps can be seen-in the dancing scenes, 
but there, the gourd has been attached in a very crude 
manner.” This early form of viga passed through various 
alterations and gradually developed into a long hollow semi- 
cylindrical body with a number of keys on its sides for tying 
thestrings. To the lower and upper ends respectively was 
attached a square sound-board and a hollow gourd. In the 
further development the square sound-board was replaced by 
around gourd. Regarding the number of gourds, there is 
an interesting refereace by Hemachandra who likens the 
youthful lover's arms to the dada of a vzga, lying over the 
two gourds, to which are likened the breasts of the lady 


BHC; pi. VI. 3-4; JNSI,X, pl. VIII. 4. 

B HC, pl. XXXL 4-5. f 
` Agrawala, V. S., Kadambari, 133/142. 

IMC, pl XV.4; BMCGD, pl. V. 1-7; BHO, pls. VI. 
3-4, 7; XXXI. 45; JUPHS, Ny pt. II, pl. III. 
1,3; J.NSI, X, pl. VIII, 4. 

IMC, pl. XV. 5; BHC, pl. VI. 5. 

Harshacharita (Cowell & Thomas), p. 193. 

Ajanta I, p. 29. à 

Ibid., II, p. 17. E 

Coomaraswamy, ‘The Parts of a Vina’, JAOS, 50, 
p.244. . i 4 

The boat-shaped vīnā with seven strings has, been 

depicted in *Vaàsavadattà Udayana’ terracotta of Subga 
period, in the right hand of king Udayana a famous vind- 
player (Bharata Kala Bhavana, JUPHS, XVI, 
pt. I & II, p. 86, Figs. 3, 4). . : 

10. Gordon, D. H., The Pre-historic Background of Indian 

Culture. Fig. 14. 2. 

11. See also Munshi, The Saga of Indian. Sculpture, pl. 8. 


morir 


PON an 
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love) The prototype cf modern wzgz is traceable only from 
the Pala Period’, therefore the earlier vzgzs must have been 
like those depicated on Gupta coirs. A beautiful terracotta of 
Rupar from Gupta levels? shows the figure of a lady in round, 
sitting cross-legged, and playing on the harp-shaped vzgz. The 
sitting posture of the lady and the manner of placing the 
vina on her left thigh is reminiscent of Santudragupta’s figure 
in similar position on his coins.4 


Stringed instruments are generally played with the help 
of a wire-ring, popularly known today as mijarāb. According 
to Pratijiayaugandharayava of Bhasa and a reference in the 
Natyasastre of Bharata, vina was played upon with finger- , 
nails) In Kadambar: the vind is being played with the help : 
of ivory mijarab (dantakezaj. On some coins the right hand 
fore finger of the vwzga-player in unusually long’, indicating 
that the player is wearing some such accessory as mijrab 
or nakliz. 


Music was a source of pleasure and means of relaxation 
to the Kings, who while playing on vga, are shown as wearing 
only a short dAetz, the upper part of the body being bare. 
The hair are covered by a close-fitting cap, bordered by pearls. 
This is quite an informa: home-dress. Here the king is only 
a man of feelings and emotions, trying to sink all fret and 
fever of life in the fluctuating tunes of vzza for sometimes. 
A.S. Altekar imagines that the coins represent the king as 
'seated on the terrace of his palace on a summer evening 
and engaged in spending his rare leisure hours in music’.® 


Other pastime depicted on coins is hunting. The fond- 
ness of Gupta kings for :his sport is evident from their nume- 
rous Coin-types, depicting hunting scenes? The learned 





l. Trishashti Salaka Purusha Charit, Quoted in ABORT, 
XII, p. 369. 

2. JAOK, 50, p. 244. 

3. Ancient India, No. 9, p. 126, pl. L. B. 

4. In almost similar posture, a lady has been shown as play- 

ing on a harp-shaped vind, with seven strings, on a 'sculp- 

tured lintel belonging to Gupta period, found at Pawaya 

(Mookerji, R.K., The Gupta Empire, pl. XIX.) 

ABORI, XII. p. 3€3. 

Kadambari, op. cit., p. 389, 

BHC, pl. VI. 3 ; J.NSZT, X, pl. VIII. 4, 

BHC, intro., p, LXIX. 

They include ihe following: Samudragupta’s Tiger- 

slayer type [BMT7G@D, pl. Il. 14-15; BHC, pl. VI. 9-10 ; 

JASB, 1884,1, pl IL. 10; Ibid., 1394.1, pl VI.2; 

JRAS, 1889, p.2] Chandragupta H's Lion-slayer 


DENG 
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authors of past have described several advantages of hunting 
or mrigayá. According to Kamandaka they were ‘exercise, 
the disappearance of phlegm, bile, fat and sweat, the acqui- 
sition of skill in aiming at stationary and moving bodies, the 
ascertainment of the minds of beasts when they are provoked, 
and occasional travel.! Kalidasa dwells upon the merits of 
hunting almost in the same words.? 


The coins of hunting series reveal that the game was 
played from horseback, from elephant’s back and on foot. 
Hunting from the horseback is to be found depicted on the 
coins of Kumaragupta I (Rhinoceros-slayer type) and Prakasa- 
ditya - (Horse-rider-lion-slayer type). Besides rhinoceroses 
and lions, the kings shot down antelopes, deers, bisons, 
yaks and so on, On both the coin-types mentioned above, 
the king is attacking the beast with a sword which, was 
obviously the most convenient weapon when the animal was 
close up. The hunters were equipped with bow also 
which must have been used when the beast was at some 
distance. On the coins of Prakagaditya, the bow has been 
hung on the left shoulder in the wpavita manner? and mot 
slung behind as observed by Smith. aghuvansa gives a 
graphic description of king Dagaratha’s hunting from the 
horseback. Putting on a dress suitable for the purpose of 
going to the forest,’ he used to shoot the animals with bow 
and arrow’, Horse, on both types of coins, is fully. caparisoned. 


type [ZMC, pl. XV. 1617; BMOGD, pl. VIII. 11-17 ; 
BHO, pls. XVI. 815, XVIL 1-14, XVII 1-10], 
Kumaragupta I's  Tigerslayer [IMU, pl. XVI. 4; 
DBMOGD, pl. XV. 1-4; BHU, pl. XXVII, 1-15], Lion- 
slayer [ZMO, pl. XVI. 5-6; BMOGD, pl. XIV. 1-17], 
Elephant-rider-lion-slayer [DZ7C, pl. XXX. 1-4; JASB, 
1917, p 155] and Rhinoceros-slayer [BHV, pl. XXX. 5-8] 
types and Praküsaditya's Horse-rider-lion-slayer type [ZA£C, 
pl. XVI. 10, Nos. 15. p. 119; BMCGD, pl. XXII. 1-6; 
BIO, pl. XXXII 101. Apart from the aforesaid 
coins, the Archer type of different kings also hints 
towards hunting. 

Kamandaka, XIV, 25 ; cf. ArtAasásira, VII. 3. 

Sakuntala (Chaukhamba), II. 5, pp. 1920; See also 
Raghuvam $a, IX.. 49. | | 
PRaghuvai$a, IX. 53-66. 

IMC, pl. XVI. 10; BMOGD, pl. XXII. 1-5; BHO, pl. 
XXXII. 10, p. 312. 

IMC, p. 118. 

Raghuvamsa, IK. 50-60. 

. Ibid., IX. 50. 

Ibid., IX. 56, 6I, 
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Hunting from elep-ant's.back has been depicted on the 
coins of only one Gusta emperor, namely Kumüragupta I 
(Elephant-rider-lion-sla;er .type. The king is riding a 
caparisoneb elephant, with a dwarf attendant behind him; 
holding a chhatra over his head. He is holding a dagger, in 
the posture of attack’. The elephant is also trying to trample 
the beast by his front let leg. Probably, the elephants which 
were used as mounts in hunting expeditions were imparted 
special training.  ' Tae S 

A large number of coins of Lion slayer and Tiger-slayer 
types depict the hunt:ng on foot. The weapon used was 
usually bow and arrow. The animals bave been shown very 
close to the hunter, which, however, does not appear to be a 
realistic representation. The very presence of bow and arrow, 
the weapon of missile class, proves'that the animals must have . 
béen at some distance, may be, within jumping range of the 
hunters. On a unique Lucknow Museum specimen, the hunter 
is attacking the lioti with a sword. Here no doubt, the beast 
might. have been close to him. For hunting on foot, 
the dress used to be very light, consisting of a waist-cloth, a 
close-fitting janghiya ot simply a latgofa. The torso remained 
bare. Kalidasa has not mentioned this dress for royal hunters, 
but he does refer a articular. dress worn at the time of 


hunting’. 


Like Lyrist and Hunting type of cins to show their 
preference, . respectively, ; for’ music and hunting, the 
Gupta kings issued Horseman type of coins to show their love 
for horse-riding. Chandragupta II was the first Gupta 
‘monarch to introduce this motif on coins. Later it was 
continued by Kumaraguptal. Both the kings issued 
‘distinctly two types—one, on which the king is riding a 
caparisoned horse, carrying the weapons, like bow or ariow® ; 
the other, on which he is simply riding the horse without 





1. . BHC, pl. XXX. I-5. - i 

2. Cf. Arthasastra, 12. 32, 1 : . 

3. Lucknow Museur- Catalogue, Gupta and Maukhari etc. 
(Abbreviated as-LJMC), p. 21, No. 88 ; Num. Chron., 1910, 
p. 406, pl. XIV. I4; BMCGD, pl. 1X. 13. 

.4. Raghwam$a,YX. 50. - f » 

5. Chandragupta If: ZMO, pl. XV. 15; BUCGD, pl. X. 6-7; 
lbid., pl. IX 15; 3Z/C, pl. XIII. 13; Ibid., XIV. 2-6; Num. 
Chron., 1889, pl. I. 5 ; lbid., 1910, pl. XIV. 4-5. 
Kumüaragupta Iz BMCGD, pl Nil. 11-19; .BHC, 
pls. XXII. 7, XXIII. 1-15, XXIV. 2-15, XXV. 11-15; 
J AS B, 1852, pl. XII-8 ; IRAH, 1889, pl. IT, 14. 
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any weapon. It is only the latter type of coins, which should 
be taken to represent the riding for the sake of sport, while 
the former obviously depicts the king as going in some military 
expedition. Our assumption gets strength when we find that 
on some coins? of the second category, the king is wearing only ' 
a short dhoti and the torso is naked. He does not wear any 
turban or head-dress, and the curly hair have been left loose. 
This is certainly not en official dress, but an informal one, 
suitable for the time of his- recreations. We have already 
noted that Samudragupt& was similarly attired wien engaged 
in his favourite pastime of vzyāvāđana. 


. Elephant riding was another outdoor sport favourite to 
kings. It has been depicted on some rare coins of Kumaàra- 
gupta I (Elephant-rider type)? They show that’ kings went 
on elephant ride accompanied by an attendant who held a 
parasol over king's head from behind. The king sat on the 
neck of the animal with a goad in right hand. Obviously he 
himself drove the animal The position of the legs and trunk 
of the elephant, as well as the flowing banner of the parasol 
indicate the running speed of the animal. The king’s dress 
is not clear, but possibly he is wearing only a short dhot? and 
the upper part of. the body is bare. King's left hand has 
been placed on the waist with ease, which shows that he 
has perfect confidence on his skill of controlling the giant 
animal.’ 


The coins also indicate the royal love of birds, The 
Peacock type of Kumaragupta shows him; ‘either as 
feeding grapes to a peacock , or pointing something to 
the bird. In the latter case, the king is obviously playing 


1. Chandragupta II: BMCGD, pls. IK. 14-17, X. 1-2, 455, 
11-13; BHC, pls. Xlll. 6-12, XIV. 8, XI. 3. 
Kumaragupta I- BUCGEGD, pl. XII. 1-9; BHC, 
XXII. 1-6, 8.15, XXV. 1-10, pp. 263-69 ; TASB, 1884, 
pl. 11.12; Jz S, 1889, pl. II. 13. 

BMOCG D, pl. X.1, 13; BHO, pl. XIII, 8-12, pp. 167-68. 

© IMO, pl. XVI. 7; BMOGD, pl XV. 16; BHC, pl. 

XXXI. 1-3. 

4. Kālidāsa has described (Jiaghwvasmifa, XVII. 32-33) the 
elephant ride of Kusa who paraded on ‘an elephant equal 
in strength with Airavata. A white umbrella was raised 
over his head. 

5. BMOGD, p. XV. 5-11; BEC, pl. XXVI. 1-10; IMO, 
n t 3; Prince of Wales Mus., JNSZ, XI, 
pl. I. 13 

6. BMCGD, pl. XV. 12-14; BHC, pl. XXVI. 1133; ZW, 
Nos. 117- 18, pp. 30-31, 
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with the peacock, while in the formcr, he is feeding 
his pet with his own àands. On one variety of the Couch 
type of Chandragupta 1- also, the king appears to be feeding 
some fruit, with long stalk,to a bird which is only partially 
visible. The king is sitting on a throne with left elbow 
resting on its back. According to the description of 
Altekar, the king is offering by the right hand a ‘lotus bud, 
apparently to an object of worship whick is but half visible 
and cannot be identified? The sitting pos:ure of the king is 
easy one and it is not 1espectful at all. Hence his offering 
lotus bud to ‘an object 5f worship’ does not appeal  He- is 
most probably feeding some bird with ease. These coins 
seem to have been iaspired by the Lyrist-type of Samudra- 
gupta. It appears that Samudragupta issued that type 
because he was interested and well-versed in riwa. Chandra- 
Gupta II was not so. He was interested in keeping pet birds, 
and so issued certain ccius to depict his hobby, like his father. 


li 
Furnitures and Other Household Materials 


Gupta coins provic2 a rich variety of furnitures of every- 
day use, consisting o: different types of thrones, bedsteads, 
stools, footstools, umbrellas, flywhisks and so on. Their 
decorations and manipulations speak high of the carpenter's 
art which kept pace with the spirit of the aze which is marked 
by an all-round development in culture and art. 


THRONE (sirzhasana?, Z:ana!) 

The throne was a simple structure, comprising of a 
square or rectangular board, supported by four legs, with or 
without a back. The seat was cushioned or thickly padded 
which is clear from the <epressions caused hy the weight of the 
sitting figure? Contemporary sculptures also show a thick 
cushion placed on the flat rectangular sc: të The backs are 
also padded in some cas=s, besides other ornamentations.? The 





1. BHC, pl. XVII. 11; Prince of Wales Mus, JNSI, 
XI, pl. 1. 12. Ir the.latter specimen, the bitid has not 

been accommodated on the flan at all. 

BHC, p. 206. 

Raghuvan $a, VI. 6. 

Brihatsamhita, oz. cit., 791-20, pp. 48. ff. 

BMCGD, pls. I. 1-2, 1113, V. 1-7; BHC, pls. I. 11, 14, 

15, II. 12-13. 

Sarnath Museum Catalogue, pl. X. ; 

BJMCGD, pl. V. 1, 3-7; BHO, pl. X VIII. 11 ; Prince of 

Wales Mus., /.N 81, XI, pl, I, 12. 
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legs of the thrones display st least a score of different fanciful 
Shapes. They are invariab:y machine-turned. The following 
are different varieties of thrones found on the coins: 


1. There were rectangular thrones with a high vertical 
back to lean against (Fig. 1)! The four legs are moulded 
and chastely designed. Th= seat board and back are respec- 
tively cushioned and paddel. The right hand vertical rod of 
the back is made of small balls, while the left one is plain. 
The surmounting piece is Eow-shaped. Sometimes the small 
balls decorated the entire frame of the back (Fig. 5)? In a 
few specimens, the beaded cecoration is confined only to the 
surmounting piece which i: bulging in the middle (Figs. 63-74). 
Itis notable that the arn-rest is absent, not only in this 
variety, but in all the va-ieties of thrones depicted on Gupta 
coins. We get several var sties of thrones in contemporary 
Ajanta paintings, but such backs are not to be found there, 
nor, if we are not wrong, in contemporary sculptures. 


2. Some seats were rectangular as above, but they 
hada slantiog low back, attached to one of the smaller 
sides, in place of ar erect one (Fig. 8)5 The surmoun- 
ting bar of the back was s raight, with knobbed ends project- . 
ing on either side. Beadzd decoration is missing on the 
left hand rod. This may E» an oversight of the die-cutter. 
In some thrones (Fig. 9, the slanting back was attached 
to the longer side. The ve-tical rod of the back ended in a 
knob at the top, while four small balls above the surmounting 
piece, decorated the combination. Slanting backs also, are 
not known from Ajant& paintings. But for their delineation 
on coins, we would have not known an important variety of 
throne of Gupta times. 


3. There were square thrones also (Fig. 10), with a 
high back, the top of whick was semi-circular. The edge of 
the back had beaded decora-ion. In general appearance these 
thrones are like a similar type of representation in Ajanta 
(Fig. 64)’, but the details of both vary a great deal. One 
specimen of square throne is remarkable for its well decorated 
legs (fig. 11).? . 


BMOGD, pl. V. 1; EHO, pl. VI. 4. 


Ajanta, Il, pl. XXVII. 
Coins of India througA the Ages (Madras, 1953), pl. 1. 8. 


1, 

2. BMCGD, pl. V.4. 

3, Ibid., pl. V. 3. 

4. JNSI, XV, pt. I, pl. TL 9, 
5. Ibid., pl. V. 5-7, 

6. BHO, pl. Il. 14. 

7. BHO, pl. VI. 7, 

9, 
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4. A few specimeas (Fig. 12)! show a squaré chair with 
a back which was made of two vertical rods, joined by a 
double line of cross-bars in the upper half. There was no 
padding in the back, but the seat was cushioned. In some 
chairs (Fig. 13.)* the cross-bars were widely séparated and 
the vertical rods ended on the top into balls, oné upon another. 
In a few specimens’, they ended in a single knob, while 
in others (Fig. 15)’, they were segmented on the top. 


5. Some chairs were again square with, a simple back, 
consisting of two verticcl rods, joined by a horizontal one near 
the top. It appears thet the seat was not cushioned but an 
extra padding was sprecd on it and the legs were slightly sturdy 
(Fig. 14)? In Ajanta, the low thrones of the same type (Fig. 
627 have a back cf beautifully carved square posts, 
surmounted by a similar piece. Other specimens of this 
type on coins had ewhioned seats. Some were decorated 
by a single ball at each corner of the seat (Fig. 15), while 
others had three balls at each corner (Figs. 167 and 17%). 
Sometimes the balls decorated the entire edge of the 
seat (Fig. 18).° 


6. Some seats hed no back at all (Fig. 20).9 They are 
invariably square and cushioned. Some of them had short 
sturdy legs (Fig. 21)" and the lower half resembled a bell. 
Others (Fig. 22) had also the sturdy legs, but with slightly 
different type of moulding. There were four small balls, 
one at each corner on this type of seats also, Some of them 
(Fig. 23)" had sturdy but ornamental legs and there were 
four square pieces instead of round balls at each corner. 
Certain seats (Figs. 24, 25,5 26") had comparatively long 
legs which were slender and well turned. 





BHCGED, pl. 1. 1-3. 

Ibid., pl. I. 5. 

Ibid., pl. I. 6. 

Ibid., pl. T. 14, 16-17. 

Ibid., pl. I. 6. 

Ajanta, 1, pl. V. 

BHUCED, pl. 1V.3; BHC, pl. I. 12. 
BHU, pl. I. 12, 

BMCGD, pl. 1 12. 

10. BMCED, pl. IV, 4, 16. = 
11. BHO, pl. Vil. 13. 

12. BHO, pl. II. 9. 

13. Ibid., pl. H. 6. 

14. Ibid., pl. IIT, 14. 

15. Ibid. pl. VIIL 4. 

16. Ibid., pl. II. 7. 
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The square seats with or without a decorated back 
are frequently seen in Ajanta frescoes. Their legs are some- 
times short and bell-shaped (Fig. 63), sometimes long slender 
and chastely designed (Fig. 61), somewhat like those of 
our coins. 9 


The thrones, according to contemporary literature, were 
made of gold’, ivory! and precious stones? The wood recom- 
mended for the manufacture of seats (@sana) and bedsteads 
(Saiyy@) was vijayasára, spandana, haridra, suradaru, tindukt, 
fala, kasmarz, atjana, padmaka, Saka and $iA$apa? Often the 
ivory was used along with the wood.’ The back of the thrones 
had beautiful carvings. The Sarnath Buddha (Gupta Period)? 
is seated on a throne, the back of which is beautifully 
carved with animal motifs and floral designs and the legs 
are moulded. Some &culptures? as well as paintings’, however, 
show plain backs also, The coins nowhere depict flat backs, 
either plain or decorated. ‘They show only backs oi vertical 
or cross bars or those with paddings. As a matter of fact, 
the carved backs could not be represented iu the small space 
of the coin. 


BEDSTEAD (Saiyya)" 

On certain coins we can recognise the bedsteads. They 
were rectangular with four finely chiselled legs (Fig 27).¥ 
Their shape is more or less similar to the modern beds. Some- 
times they were provided with a back which was padded and 
had ornamented edge (Fig 28).5 The latter variety has been 
carved and finished much more carefully. Itis accompanied 
by a spittoon which is a necessary accessory to bedstead 
in the Indian tradition. The beds seem to have been used 
both for sleeping and simplyfor sitting or reclining, as on sofas. 





Ajanta, Y, pl. XXI (b). 
Ibid., II, pl. XVI (a). 
Raghuvainsa, V]. 6. 
Ibid., XVII. 21. 
Ibid., VI. 4 ; Kadamburi, op. cit., p. 22. 
Brihatsamhita, op. cit., 79/2, p. 481. 
lbid., 79/19, p. 483. 
Sarnath Mus. Cat, No. B (b) 181, pl. X ; Ibid., No. B (b) 
185, p. 72. 
9. Ibid., No. B (b) 182, p. 71. 
10, Ajanta, II, pl. XIX. 
11. Sakuntala, op. cit., III. 39, p. 228; Raghuvam$a, V. 65. 
12. BHC, pl. XVIII. 12-13. 
13. BHC, pl. XVIII. 11 ; JNSI, XI, pl. I. 12. 
14. Cf. Mitra, R. Ly Anfiguiiics of Orissa (Indian Studies: 
Past & Present, II, No. 2, p. 325). 
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On the present specimens, the king is either sitting, or 
reclining on it. 


MORHA (vetrasana!) 


The morh@s have extensively been depicted in different 
varieties and forms. From shape and appearanze, they appear 
to have been manufzctured of cane and bamboo. They 
may be identified with vetrasana of Kālidāsa.’ They were 
considered to be one of the best kind of raised seats, as 
different goddesses have been represented sitting on them. 
In general appearance, they are just like their modern 
counterparts. 


The morh@s are invariably round; some are bell-shaped, 
with circular base bigger than the upper seat (Figs, 29%, 30*, 
31°, 32*, 41", 519). Tke circular seat of seme morhas was too 
small in comparison with base, thus making a sharp taper in 
the body (Fig. 40?). Some seats of this type were long and 
narrow (Figs. 361°, 3771, 38%, 3938), while others were heavy, 
with comparatively large base (Figs. 50,4 515). Sometimes 
the sides took a slight curve near the base (Fig. 46). 


The next variety of morhas had a narrow belly, with 
seat and base almost equal (Figs. 35," 44,18 25,19 47,20 4891), 
resembling a damari. Sometimes the circular frame of 
the seat and base was made projecting from the body (Figs. 


Kumarasambhaza, V]. 53. 
Cf. Upadhyaya, B. S., India in Kālidāsa, >, 215. 
BUCED, pl. V. 3. 

Ibid., pl. V. 1. 

Ibid., pl. V. 4. 

Ibid., pl. X. 4. 

Ibid., pl. XIII. 15. 

BHO, pl. XII. 9. 

Ibid., pl. XXIII. 15 

10. BHC, pls. KIH, 3, XIV. 7. 
11. BMOUGD, pl. V. 8. 

12. Ibid., pl. XIII. 5. 

13. Ibid., pl X. 1. 

14. BHC, pl. X. 9. 

15. Ibid., pl. XIL 9, ` 

16. BUCGD, pl. IX 16. 

17. BHO, pl. XIV. 31. 

18. Ibid., pl. VI. 6. 

19, Ibid., pl. XIII. 9. 

20. BUCED, pl. X. 6. 

21. Ibid., pl. XIII. 6. 
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47, 48,2 539). In afew specimens, this projection is to be 
found only in the base (Fig. 49).! 


Another variety had straight vertical side (Figs. 33," 
34,8 527. Some of them were large and heavy and might 
have been square in plan (Fig. 52). 


A peculiar variety of this cane furniture (Fig. 54) 
resembled the modern cane chairs. It had a foot-board 
and also an extremely low back to lean against. 


The morhás of all the varieties have been-so made as to 
present different designs and patterns of leaves (Figs. 29-31, 
43), circles (Figs. 29-30, 46-47), triangles (Figs. 39, 53), straight 
and wavy lines (Figs. 40, 42, 48), loops (Fig. 52), and inter- 
secting loops (Fig. 50). The upper edge in most of the cases 
has' been decorated with small balls of different sizes (Figs. 
32, 33, 35, 38, 47, 50-54).* In certain specimens, the ‘ball- 
decoration is to be found on the basal edge (Figs. 45, 46). 


The morh@s are no: encountered with in the paintings 
of either Ajanta or Bagh. in sculptures also their representa- 
tions limited. It is from the coins alone, that we get such 
a large and rich variety of this light and handy furniture 
of cane. 


Schoni has compared these morhüs with certain wicker 
stools of Amaravati sculptures, and says that they were used in 
ladies’ dressing rooms. But it is. difficult to agree with 
him. Firstly because, the object in the right hand. of the 
female figure, sitting on the morh# on certain coins, is 
definitely not a vibhrama darpana (which was the basis of his 
conclusion), as speculated by him." It is clearly a flower or 
flower-bud, made evident by the curved stalk. Secondly, the 





BMCG D, pl. X. 6. 

Ibid., pl. XIII. 6. 

Ibid., pl. XIII. 1. 

Ibid.. pl. XII. 9. 

BHC, pl. XV. 2. 

Ibid., pl. XV. 3. 

Ibid., pl. XIV. 12. 

BMCGED, pl. XIII. 19. 

See also BHO, pl. XXII. 3-5, 12-15. 
J NSTI, XIX, pt. II, p. 158. 

The wicker stool of Amaravati and Gupta coins are not 
quite similar, The former has a medium-sized back and a 
circular armrest (Ibid., Fig. IV), while the latter has no 
such addition. f 
11. JNSI, XIX, pt. II, p. 159. 
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fact that this stool was used by the deities also, shows. that. 
it was not merely a dressing room furniture. , 


MODE OF SITTING 


The most common mede of sitting on the thrones was to 
hang both the legs downwards, resting on a decorated 
circular mat! In leisure hours generally the cross- 
legged position was preferred, in which case the left 
leg hanged downwards, while the right one was turned at the 
knee to go beneath the opposite thigh. Sometimes sitting in 
a similar manner, the weight of the body was thrown over 
the left hand which rested on the throne? At times, when at 
ease, the body was made to recline at the back, with left elbow 
resting on it ; both the lags were turned, but whila the left knee 
lay on the bed, the right one was raised upwards.) Here.one 
is reminded of the king's posture described by Kalidasa, as, 
‘resting his left arm on one half of his seat, in consequence . 
of which, his shoulde- raised up a little.^ On one rare coin 
(King-and-queen-on couch type), the king and queen both are 
sitting on the same throne, facing each other. Such composi- 
tions have frequently been represented by Ajanta painters.! 
The usual mode of sitting on cane morha@s was either to 
allow both the legs to hang downwards®, or to make a cross 
by the lower part of the legs. 


The footmat as represented on the coins is invariably 
circular. It was beautifully embroidered with different 
designs.” In Ajanta, they are set with shining pearls in a 
circle. The other-cbject on which the fce: rested was 
a box-shaped footstool!* Its depiction on the coins is scanty 


1. BMCGED, pls. T. 1-17, I. 1-5, IV. 1-7, VI. 1-5; BAC, pls. I. 
11-15, 11. 1-15, Mi. 1-15, VII. 13, VIII. 1-15, iX. 1-5. 

2. BMOGD, pl VL 1-7; BHC, pls. VI. 8, XVIII 11 ; 
JNSI, IK, pl I; See Ajantā, Il, pi. XXXIII. (b), 
for some what similar posture, - 

3. BHC, pl. XXXI. 45; BUCGED, pl. VI. 8-9, and BHC, pl. 
XVII. 12-13 (Here right leg is not beneath the 
left thigh). 





4. BHO, pl. XVIII. 11. 
5. Raghwam a, VI. 16. 
6. Bharata Kala Bhzvana Coll., VST, XVIII, pt. I, p. 32. 
7. Herringham, pl. XV. 
8. BMCGD, pls. X. 4, XIII. 11-19 ; BHC, pls. VI. 3-5, XXIL 
1-7, XIII. 5, 8, 14-15. 
93. BMCGD, pl. Xi. 4.10; BHC, pls. VI. 6, xi. 615. 
XIV. 14, 6-10, XXI. 8.14, XXIII. 10, XXV. 1-10. 
10. See foot note 1. 
ll. Ajanta, I, pl. XVI. 
12. BMOGD, pl. V. 1-7 ; BHC, pl, VI. 3-4. 
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and that too, with no peculiarity. Ajanta paintings present 
far greater number and better varieties? 


UMBRELLA (chhatra,* atapatra)? 


Chhatra was as much a means of protection from sun 
and rain, as an insignia of royalty. It used to be held by 
male and female attendants over the head of their master or 
mistress, as the case may be The coins show the following 
varieties of chhatra : 


1. Chhatra with flat top and raised edge. Supporting 
stem in the centre is plain (Fig. 55).5 


2. Convex chhatra of the form of a mushroom with 
plain (Fig. 56)* or segmental (Fig. 57) stem (danda), turned 
on a lathe, The pierced projecting portion is decorated. 
Sometimes a banner was fastened to the stems. 


At Ajanta we get two types of umbrellas; one convex- 
topped which was used by kings and rich persons (Fig. 65), 
the other one had a flat top which widened towards the outer 
rim (Fig. 68)° and was used by ordinary persons. The stems 
of corivex ehhutras of Ajanta are also often fastened with banner 
(Fig. 66). Sometimes the jewellery and pearls are hanging 
from the circular edge of the ehhatra (Fig 67)". Other details 
of-the umbrellas can be gathered from the sculptural 
tepresentations of ehhatras, which were obviously copied from 
the actual parasols. An early specimen of stone parasol of 
Kushana period shows that the inside of cħhatra had 
decoration of concentric circular bands, and the morticed 
projection in the centre assumed the shape of a lotus flower,” 





Ajanta, Il, pls. XII, XVI, XIX. 

DBiihatsamhita, op. cit. 7/1-63, p. 458. 

Sakuntala, op. cit., V. 5, p. 315. 

BHC, pls. XV. 4-15, XVI. 1-7; BJA£CGD, pl VIII. 
110; Nagpur Mus, JNSI, XVII, pt. IL p. 103; 
Kusumbhi Hoard, ibid. XV, pt. I, pl. Il. 8; BHC, 
pl. XXX. 5.8. 

5. BMOGD, pl. VII 8. 

6. BHC, pl. XV. 14. 

7. Ibid., pl. XXX. 5; J.VS1, XXII, pl. IX. 3. 

8 

9 
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Ajanta, I, pl. X (b). 
. Ajanta,Y, pl XXI (t). 
10. Ibid., pl. XVI. 
ll. Ibid. ; See Kadambari, op. cit., p. 124, for the reference of 
such umbrella, . 
12. Sarnath Mus. Cat., No. B (a) I, p. 34, pl. VIII, 
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A stone chhatra of ealy Gupta period! has fine holes on its 
outer rim, probably for hanging jewellery or flowers. 


Brihatsarhita recommends that the parasols should be 
covered with such material as the feathers of beautiful birds 
and cloth, and the hendle should be made of wood, plated 
with gold. Our coins do not show the covering of feathers. 
The .chhatra was usei both by men and women, as seen 
respectively on Chhatra type of Chandragupta UJ, and 
Rhinoceros-slayer type of Kumaragupta I. On the- former 
the king is seen standing under a parasol, held by a dwarf? 
On the latter, goddess Ganga is being attended with a ehhatra. 
She is described in Kadambari also as having a white 
umbrella spread over her head.‘ 


FLY-WHISK (chamara’) 


Chamara is another object associated with royal glamour, 
besides being an object of utility. It has been shown in the 
hand of queen on ASvamedha type of coins. It consisted of a 
handle, -either plain ar segmented, mounted by a mass of 
flowing hair (Fig. 58)®. There is not much variety in handle, 
but the hair are sometimes long and flowing’, sometimes short 
and bushy.’ One specimen shows short and stiff hair (Fig. 59). 
Contemporary paintings also depict the Hy-whisks with long 
and flowing (Fig. 69)", or short and stiff, hair (Fig. 70). 
One specimen of Ajarta has a beautifully moulded dazda, 
and the hair have several locks (Fig. 71)”. 


Fly-whisk has been frequently delineated in the sculptures 
from the earliest times, but there is hardly any notable 
development or change in its style and make. The chaurz 
in the hand of Didaraganj yakshi? is almost of the same type 

as that in the hand of queen on Gupta coins, and the paintings 





Sarnath Mus. Cat., No. D (c) I, p. 229. 

Brihatsamhitd, op. cit, 73]1-3, p. 458. 

Saletore js inclined to think that- Chandragupta II 
appeared and departed in assembly hall in this mauner 
(Life in Gupta Ago, p. 179). 

4. JO,I, p. 203. 

5 ükuntala, op. cit, I. 8, p. 18. 

6. BHO, pl. IV. 15. 

7. BMCGD, pl. V. 12 ; BHC, pl. IV. 6, 11-13, 15. 

8. BUCED, pl. V. 11, 13 ; BHO, pls. IV. 1-2, 7-10, 14, V. 4. 
9. BHO, pl. XXX. 20. + oe 

10. Ajanta, 1, pl. X (2). 

1l. Ibid, I, pl. XII. 

12. Ajantā, l, pl. V. 

13. Ray, N.R., Maurya and Suiga Art, Fig. 30. 
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of Ajanta, and the same shape continued in the sculptures of 
medieval period. 


According to Brtkatsaihita, the handle of chamara 
should be made of fine wood, mounted with gold, silver and 
jewels, and its length should be one and a half cubits*. 


SPITTOON 


Spittoon is an important item of furniture, associated 
with bedsteads.2 It is found depicted near the bed on King- 
and-queen-on-couch! znd Couch types? of Chandragupta II 
(Fig. 28). The spittoon of coins has an out-turned bead rim, 
and a pedestal base (Fig. 60). A somewhat similar type 
of spittoon, inthe same context, is to .be found in Ajanta 
(Fig. 74).7 Other representations of Ajanta are slightly 
different in shape. They have no pedestals for the base (Fig. 
75).8 The presence of spittoons shows the use of betel leaves 
for which India is so famous.’ 


Ill 
Weapons of War 


The Allahabad Pillar Inscription mentions such weapons 
of war as battle-axe, arrow, spear, pike, barbed dart, sword, 
lance and javelin etc.? The Science of Archery has been 
referred to in the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumara- 
gupta and Bandhuvarman.! Our coins depict some of the 
above mentioned weapans, as well as a few others. 





1. Munshi, K.M., The Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 179b; Kan- 
daréya JMahadeva Temple, Khajuraho, Entrance to Cella ; 
Lakshmana Temple, Khajuraho, right out facade. 
Byihutsamhité, cp. cit., 72/3, p. 457. 

Cf. Antiquities of Orissa, op. cit., p. 325. 
Bharata Kala Bhavana Coll., TASI, XVIII, pt. I, p. 52. 
BHO, pl, XVIII. 1L; Prince of Wales Mus, Coll., JVSL 
XI, pl. I. 12. 
BHO, pl. XVIII. 1L 
Ajanta, I, pl. XII. 
A Palace Scene in Ajanta, Cave XVII. 
Varahamihir2 dwells upon the merits of betel leaf 
(ambula), by describing that it arouses kama, increases 
beauty and strength, brings about fortune, cures several 
` ailments and gives fragrance to the mouth and so on 
(Brthatsamhita, op. cit, 77/35, p. 475) 
10. Fleet, op. cit., No. 1, pp. 6-7, 12. 
11. Ibid., No. 18, p. 85. 
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BOW AND ARROW 


The depiction of bow and arrow on the coins outnumbers 
that of any other weapon. The bows are of two types. 
One consisted of two s2mi-circular pieces joined by a spare 
piece of wood or metal, the other had a single semi-circle. 
In the former the joining piece of two semi-circular pieces 
was sometimes straight (Fig. 76) and sometimes slightly 
curved (Fig. 77)? Sometimes there was a ring (?) in the 
centre which facilitated the grip (Fig. 78).4 Some had curved 
grip, but with two guards to avoid slip (Fig. 79)? Some bows 
had an inward bulge in the middle, so that their shape includes 
segments of three circles (Fig. 80)». In some cases, the two 
extremes between which the string or jyabandha! was fastened 





l. Bow and arrow has been depicted on these coin types : 
Archer type of Samudragupta (BMOGD, pl. IV. 1-7), 
Archer (B&ZCGD, pls. VI. 1-18, VII. 1-19 ; BHC, pls. VII. 
12-14, VIII. 1-15, IX. 1-15, X. 1-15, XI. 1-15, XII. 1-5; JN- 
SI, Vol. XI, pl.L11), Lion-slayer types (BMCGD, pls. VIII. 
11-17, IX. 1-12; BHO, pls. XVI. 8-15, XVII. 1-15, XVIII. 
1-10) of Chandragupta II, Archer (B2/0G.D, pl. XII. 1-12; 
BHO, pls. XIX. 1-15, XX. 1-15, XXI. 1-5), Tiger-slayer 
(B.£MCOGD, pl XV. 1-4; BHO, pl. XXVII. 1-15) and 
Lion-slayer (BAiVGD, pl.1V. 1-17 5 BHO, pls. XXVIII. 
1-15, XXIX. 1-15) types of Kumaragupta I, Archer type of 
Skandagupta (BLCG@D, pls. XIX. 1-5, 10-15, XX. 1-2; 
BHC, pl. XXXI. 1-3), Ghatotkachagupta (BJ40G D, 
pl. XXIV. 3; BAU, pl. XXXII. 4), Narasinghagupta 
(BMOGD, pl. XXIL 712; BHU, pl. XXXII. 5), 
Kumaragupta IL (BMCG@D, pls. XXII. 13-15, XXIII. 
15; BHO, pl. XXXII. 6), Budhagupta (BHC, pl. 
XXXII. 7) Vistnugupta (BHC@D, pl. XXXIII 9-13, 
BHC, pl. XXXH. 8) Vainyagupta (BMCED, pl. 
XXXII. 6-8; BUG, pl, XXXII. 9; and  Jayagupta 
(BHC, pl. XXXII, 10). The bows have been depicted 
ou the Horseman type also of different kings, but here 
they are only partially visible. 


2. BUCED, pls. VI. 6-4, 7, 16, XII. 1-2,6; BIG, pls. VI. 2, 
VII. 12-14, VII. 1-2, 9.15, XXI. 4. 


3; .B.MCGD, pls. VI.10 (Lucknow Museum Specimen), 12, VII. 
1-2, IX. 11-12 ; BHC, pls. V. 15, VI. 1, VIII. 7-8 ; Bamnal 
Hoard, JN SI, V, pl; IX. B 11. 


4. BMCGD, pls. Vi. 13, 18, VII. 7, XXIII. 2-3; BHO, pls. 
XI. 12, XII. 5; JU PHS, V, pt. II, pl. IV. B. 1. 


5. BMCGD, pl. XXI. 7, 9; BHO, pls.X. 10, XXI. 5 
XXXIII. 5-6. 


6. BHC, pls. VIII. 6-2, X. 6.8. 
7. Sakuntala, op. cit., p. 101, 


, 
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were straight (Fig. 81)', while in others, they took a slight 
curve on the outer side (Fig. 82). On certain specimens, the 
outer ends were segmented (Fig. 83)? partly to fasten the 
Jyabandha tightly, and partly to make it look more beautiful. 
The single semi-circular bows (Fig. 84)! are quite rare on the 
coins, showing that their use was limited. For hard grip they 
had sometimes rings in the middle.® 


When the archer stood on the ground, he usually held 
the bow with his left hand by the top end, with the other 
eud resting on the ground, and the bow string being inwards. 
In some cases, the string is outwards, but the mode of holding 
the bow is the same. On some very limited specimens, 
the king is holding the bow by top with the right hand, 
other things being as usual? Sometimes he held the bow 
by the middle, and the string outwards.’ In some cases, the 
bow has been held by the middle with left hand, but the 
string is inward, 


While wielding, the bow was held in left hand, and 
the arrow was shot with the right. On some specimens, 
where the archer is facing left, he is holding the bow in 
the right hand, and shooting by the left. This is not 
the natural way of wielding this weapon and seems to be 
an oversight of the die-cutters. This is also not correct to 
think. that Gupta monarchs were ambidextrous archers,” 
because on the other specimens, the same king is wielding 
the weapon in a natural way. There may be a possibility 
that Gupta kings were so skilled in archery that they could 
shoot the arrow with any hand, with the same amount of 





1. BMOGD, pls. IK. 12, XU. 7-8; BHC, pls. VII. 14, IX. 14, 
XVIII. 4-5, XIX. 9.10, XX: 5-7. 

BHUCGD, pls. IX. 7, 9, XV.3; BEC, pls. XVI. 2, 6, 

' XIX. 7; Bamnal Hoard, JN SI, V, pl. IX. B. 12. 


y” 


3. BMCED, pl. 1X. 9. 
4. BMUCED, pls. VI. 5, XII. 10-12 ; BHC, pl. IX. 5. 
3. BMCGD, pl. XII. 12. 
6. BHC, pl. IK. 2. 
7. BMOGD, pl. VII. 19; BHC, pl. XII. 11-12 ; FASB, 1884, 
pl. Ill. 3; JIRAS, 1889, pl. II. 1. 
8. BMOGD, pl. VI. 5-6, BHO, pls. IX. 3-4, XIII. 3-5, XIX. 
6-15; JASB, 1884, pl. II. 14; JRAS, 1889, pl. I. 14. 
' 9. Cf. Agnipurana (Ed. M. N. Dutta), Vol. II, p. 896. | 
10. IMC, pl. XVI. 4; BHCGD, pls. Il. 14-15, VIII. 13, 
IX. 3-0, XIV. 15- 17, XV. 1-4; BHC, pls. XVI. 813, 
XVII. 11-14, XXVII. 1-15. 
11. BHC, Intro. LXXXVI, 
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efficiency. Kalidasa too has mentioncd that a skilled 
archer could shoot the arrow with his left hand also.! 


The manner of drawing the bow can be seen on the 
hunting series of coins. The bow was invariably held 
vertical, and the string was drawn upto the ear (akarga). 
There is no evidence to show that the bow was held 
horizontalto the ground. Similarly there is no specimen to 
reveal that the lower end rested on the ground when 
the weapon was being used. 


The arrows on the coins appear to have feathers at their 
lower extremities (Fig. 85)3 The ar-ow-tips are of the 
shape of small spear-heads, usually barbed with two cutting 
edges (Fig. 86).4 According to the references in Kalidasa the 
arrows had iron-point®, and feathered cnds?, in order that 
they might dart swiftly. The feathers of herons and peacocks 
were used for this purpose. The arrow-hcads were extremely 
sharp and hard.’ 


Among all the weapons, bow and arrow held supreme 
position in ancient times.  Agnípuraga describes that the 
battle fought with bow and arrow should be considered as 
the most honourable sort of fight. After that came in order of 
merit, those fought wizh nooses and swords etc.? 


QUIVER 


The arrows were xept in the quivers?, but they are not 
visible on the coins. The reason probably is that they were 
slung at the back”, hence they did not aitract the attention 
of die-cutters, who depicted the archer generally facing front. 
Only on some rare specimens of Archer type of Chandragupta 
II, the king is drawing with right hand an arrow from a quiver 








1. Upadhyay, B. S., India in Kalidasa, p. 165. 

2. IMC, pl XVI.4, 6; BJMCG.D, pls. VIII. 14-15, IX. 2, 5, 
XIV. 1-8, 14-17, XV. 1-4 ; B HO, pls. XVI. 12-13, XXVII. 
1-5, 12-15; JASB, 1884, pl. IV. 32; JRAS, 1889, pl. HI. 
5; Cf. Raghuvamsa, VII. 57. 


3. BMOGD, pls. VII. 10, XXII. 9, 12, XXII.8; BHC, 
pl. XII.2; AN SZ, XL, pl. I. 11. 

4. BMCGD,pl.IX. 11; BHC, pls. VI. 2, VII. 14, XIII. 2, 
XXXI. 5. 

5.  Haghwvoazi$a, V. 55. 

6. Ibid. 

7. 'nifitanipata vajrasarah $arasis', Sakuntala, op. cit., I. 11, 
p. 21. 

8. Agnipurüna, op. cit, CCXLIX. 6-7, p. 894. 

9. Cf. Raghuvamsz, Il. 30. 

10. Cf, Antiquities of Orissa, op. cit., p. 253. 
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which takes the position of altar of earlier Standard type 
of coins. The quiver is standing on the ground, and about 
half a dozen arrows are peeping out of it (Fig. 72). It is 
elongated with a taper towards the bottom which ends 
in around knob, Above this knob. and below the rim, 
there is a ring which encircles the quiver. An almost similar 
type of quiver (Fig. 73)? has been depicted in Ajanta. 


SPEAR AND JAVELIN 


These weapons were variously known as bhalla? Sala,' 
and fakti’ etc. Numismatists have largely differed regarding 
the identity of spear-like object depicted on Gupta coins. 
Smith, on .the coins of Samudragupta, took it to-be a 
javelin,® but later he recognised it as a spear.’ According 
to Allan, it was a standard, and therefore, he named the 
coin-type as ‘Standard type. Recently some scholars have 
preferred to identify it with rajadayda.? In spite of such 
diverse opinions, this much is certain that on some coins of 
Standard type, the object of our discussion does appear like 
a spear or javelin” Besides this, the spear or fakti has been 
shown in the left hand of Karttikeya on the reverse of Peacock 


1. Mum, Chron., 1910, pl. XIV. 2; LMC, No. 48, p. 13 (B.M 
CQD, pl. VI. 101; BMCGD, pl VI. 1112; JNSL 
XIX, pt. II, pl. II. 5. 

The coin was first published by R. Burn, who 
described the object on right as an altar (Num. Chron., 
1910, p. 399). Later Allan identified it with quiver, full of 
arrows (BMCGD, Intro. LXXIX). Altekar also agreed 
with Allan (The Coinage of Gupta Empire, p. 97). The 
position of the quiver on the right is rather unusual. 
Probably the artist did not like to do away with the 
tradition of earlier type of coins with altar on right. 
Hence, in place of altar, he depicted quiver, exactly 
at the same place where the altar used to be. Quiver is a 
befitting combination with the bow which the king holds 
in his left hand. 


2. Ajanta, Cave No. XVII. 
3. Raghwamfa, IX. 06. 

4. Ibid, XV. 5. 
5 
6 


Ibid., XII. 77. 
. JRAS, 1889, p. 68. 
7, IMO, p. 102. 
8. BUCED, Intro., p. LXIX. 
9, JNSI TX, p. 146, n.1; Ibid., XI, pp. 25-26. 


10. BMOGD, pl. 1. 34, 8; BHC, pl. Il. 1,7 ; TASB, 1884, 
pl. II. 3; JRAS. 1889, pl. I. 7. 
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type of Kumaragupta L! The above men ioned coins reveal 
that the following types of spears and jave‘ins were in vogue: 


1. Spears with shafts slightly tapering towards the 
top, and the spear-head resembling a long leaf with a 
medial rib (Fig. 87).? 


2. Spears with shafts as above, except, that a ring near 
the lower end is also visible. The head has a pointed end 
with two corners on either side (Fig. 88).8 < St 


3. Spears with leafshaped blade, medial rib, blunt 
point and a ring at the junction of the blade and the 
shaft (Fig. 89). 


4. Spears with a broad leaf-shaped blade narrowed in 
the middle, medialrib and ring (Fig. 90)5 Such spears are 
found in the hand of Karttikeya in the Gupta sculptures also.’ 


3. Spears with two blades, one after another, the top 
one resembling the leaf of a pippal tree, with or without a 
ring at the junction of blade and shaft (Fig. 91). 


6. Spears with paint resembling an arrow-head (Figs. 92, 
935, and the other extreme ending in a knob. These spears 
appear to be heavy ones. The weapon was probably thrown 
as a javelin which is evident from the knob on the other end, 
which was obviously intended to balance the weapon. This 

has been held in the hand with the. point resting on the earth, 
Ell iA ey, 


a CÓ NA A 

l. BMOGD, pl XV. 5-14; BHC, pl. XXVI 1-13; 
JASB, 1884, pl. 1V. 1-2; Ibid. (Barsara Hoard), 1852, 
pl XIL. 7; JRAYS, 1889, pl. III 1-2; lbid, 1893, pl. III. 
8-9; EMC, Mos, 11718, pp. 20-31; JNSI, XI, 
pl. I. 13. 

2. BMCGED, pl. I. 3. 


3. BMCGD, pl 1.85 FASB, 1884, pl. II. 3; IRAS, 1889, 
pl. I. 7. 


4. BHC, pl. XXVI. 5. 

9. BHU, pl. XXVI. 7, 125; BMOG.D, pl. XV. 14. 

6, Cf. The Saga of Indian Sculpture, pl. 42; Bharata Kala 
Bhavana, Ex. No 157. 

7. BHO, p. XXVI. 1; JNSI, XI, pl. I 13 ; BUCED, 
pl. XV. 5, 8. 

8. BHC, pl. III. 11, 13. 

Dr. Altekar describes this objec as a standard hav- 

ing a ‘thick flat top like a sceptre’ (B.ZC, No. 150, p. 37), 
but the point i:esembling an arrow-head is quite 
distinct on the lower extremity. The length of the 
shaft brings it into the category of spear or javelin 
instead of an arrow, 
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The point of a javelin is always kept downwards while 
hurling the weapon. Some spears have pennons tied in.the 
middle of the shaft. 


BATTLE-AXE (parasu) Y 

The battleaxe or parafu has been depicted in the left 
hand of Samudragupta, on the coins of Battle-axe type. It 
consisted of a long shaft, almost equal to the standing figure 
and a battle-axe attached to it in the middle. It had two rings 
or knobs, one at each extreme of the shaft The semi-circular 
blade of the axe differed in shape, as shown in the figures 94, 
955, 969 and 977, 


Battle-axe was a deadly weapon in ancient India. It was 
fully used in battlefields and created havoc in the enemies. 
The circular legend on the obverse of Battle-axe type of 
Samudragupta describes that ‘wielding the battle-axe of 
kritanta, the unconquered conquerer of (till then) unconquered 
kings is victorious'? 


SWORD 


Swords have been depicted on some varieties of Horseman 
type’, the coins of Chhatra type”, Chakravikrama type" of 


a 


1. Alld. Pillar Ins. (Fleet, op. cit., No. 1, pp. 6-7) ; Raghuvanrsa, 
XI. 78. 


2. BMCGD, pl. 1V. 8-16; BHC, pl. V. 6-14 ; Mum. Chron., 
1910, pl. XIV. 1; JNSI (Poddar Collection, XIV, 
pl. VI. 11. 

3. BMCGD, pl. IV. 12, 14 

4. BMOGD, pl. UV. 14; B HC, pl. V. 13. 

5. BHO, pl. V. 6. 

6. Ibid., pl. V. 14; BJ MCG D, pl. IV. 13. 

7. BHO, pl. V. 11. 

8. ‘Kpitantaparasurjayatyajitaraja, jetajitah', The Coinage of 
Gupta E mpirc, p. 58. 

9. BMOGD, pls. IK. 15-17, X. 67; BHG, pls. XIII. 13-15, XIV. 
1-2; Num. Chron., 1910, pl. XIV 4 ; Ibid., 1891, pl. II. 5. 


10, IMC, pl. XVI. 1; BUCED, pl. VIII. 1-9; BHC, pl. XV. 
4.15, XVL 1-7; JASD, 1884, pl. III. 8; JRAS, 1889, 
pl. IL 78; JNSI„ XL (p. 32, pl M. 8; Ibid, 
XIV, pl. VI. 15. 

11. BHC. pl. XVIII. 14, 


37 
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Chandragupta II, Swordsman!, Horseman’, and Rhinoceros- 
slayer? types of Chandragupta I. 


The following type of swords are found on the- aforesaid 
coins : 

1. Long straight swords with pointed ends. The handle 
consisted of a simple pommel, grip, and qu.llon. There is no 
guard (fig. 98), They were essentially thrust-swords. 


2, Straight swords with crescent-shaped cuillon which 
served as a guard for the grip (Fig. 99)5. 


3. Short double-edged swords with pommel! and quillon 
as usual. Fuller runs throughout the length. It must have 
given sufficient strength to the weapon. The point is blunt 
(Fig. 1009). They appear to have been cut-swords. 


4. Swords with a slight curve near the pointed end; 
ether things were as usual (Fig. 101)." 


The swords used to hang down, through a leather belt 
on the left side of the swordsmen. One few coins, they 
have been shown as hanging on the right side also. The 
swords were kept in scabbards which were sometimes 
decorated (Fig. 101).? The scabbards on most of the coins 
are either indistinct or absent. 


DAGGER 


The depiction of caggers on Gupta coins !s very rare. 
Only on the Elephant-ridzr-lion-slayer type of Kumaragupta, 
the king has been shown as holding a dager in the posture 

of attack, in his: rigbht hand. The daggers were used 








1. IMC, p. XVI. 2; BMCGD, pl XIL- 15-18; BHC, 
pl. XXI. 6-15. : g 

2. BMCGD, pl. XIE. 16-19; BHO, pls. XXIV. 2-15, XXV. 
11-15 ; JIRAS, 1€89, pl. II. 14; Mem. Chren, 1910, pl. 


XIV, 16, 

BHC, pl. XXX, 5-8; J.N,SI (Luck. Mus. Coll.) XI, 
p- 7, pl. IIT. 7. : 
BMOGD, pl. VLL 1, 45; BHO, pls. XV, 4, 6, 8, 
XXX. 58, 


BHC, pl. XXV. 11-15. 

BMCGD, pl. VIIL 3. 

BMOCG D, pl. XIII. 16-19 ; BHC, pl. XXIV. 2, 4, 7, 12-13. 
DBAMCGD, pl. IX. 15-17; BIC, pls. XIII. 13-15, XV. 
4-15; Num. Chron., en p.11. 5; «NSI, XI, 
pl. III. 8. 

9. BHO, pl. XXV. 11-15. 

10. BMCED, pl. XIII. 16-19 ; B HC, pl. XXIV. 2-15, 

11. BHC, p. 294, pl. KK. 1-4, 


ONO” RO 
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in the time of emergenzy. In the present scene, probably the 

lion has suddenly attazked the king, who is riding on an 

` elephant, and for his defence he is using the dagger. It is 

not possible to tell anything about the shape of the dagger, 
because their depiction :s not clear on the coins. 


` GOAD 


The goad or azk-fa has been depicted on the coins of 
Elephant-rider type of Kumaragupta I. The king himself 
is driving the elephant with goad in his right hand. The 
goad is just like its modern counterpart (Fig. 102). The 
hook of the goad was probably made of iron which was 
socketed in a small danga of wood.? 


MACE 


The mace has been depicted on the Chakravikrama 
type of coins of Chandrcgupta IL? It has been shown as an 
attribute in the left band of Chakrapurusha*—the personifica- 
tion of the Sudarsana Chakra of Vishnu. The mace depicted, is 
a simple one, consisting of a short rod, mounted with thick 
knob at one end. It was a war weapon in ancient India. 
According to Kautilya, it could be hurled on the enemy’, 
though usually it was taxen to be a weapon of non-missile class’. 


NOOSE 


The noose or paía Eas been shown only in the hands of 
goddesses as their attribute. It was an important offensive 
weapon of ancient time. The coins depict it as a long rope 
with knotted ends, and & large loop in the middle? On certain 
specimens, the loop is nct in the middle, but it is on one end.? 
Pasa was made of such materials as hemp, flax, muñjā grass, 
bhanga (Crotalarea Juncea), or sn@yu etc. and was ten cubits 
long? Its loop on one end had the diameter of one cubit. 








BHC, pl. XXXI. 1-3. 

Cf. Brihatsamhitc, op. cit.. 72/4, p. 457. 

BHO, pl. XVIII. 14; JNSI, XII, pl. VII. 8. 

J NSTI, KUI, p. 280; Ibid, XVI, p. 97. Dr. Altekar had 
earlier identifiec the figure with Vishnu himself (Cf. 
BHC, Intro. XCL). 

5. AríAa$üstra, II. 58. : 

6. Cf. Raghuvanm $a, VII. 52. 

7. BMCGED, pls. IV 1, V. 2, VI. 16, IX. 11-13; BHC, pls. I, 
8 

9 


AOD 


7, 13, I. 3, VL 5, VIL 11, IX. 6, X. 11, XII. 11, XV. 7. 
. Num. Chron., 19-0, pl. XIV. 5; Cf. B.MOG D, pl. X. 7. 
. Cf. Agnipurīna, quoted in Antiquities of Orissa, op. cit., 
p. 359, 
10. Ibid. 
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. SHIELD 


Among defensive weapons the shield figares on the 
Apratigha type of coins o? Kumaragupta Il, in the left hand 
of the male figure stacding on the extreme left in the 
group. The depiction of the shield is not clear, but it appears 
that the one held by the figure is rectangular. It has been 
held vertical. 





1. BHC, pl. XXXI. £13 ; JN ST, XII, pL VII. 1-4. 
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Weapons of War 


THE ISSUE OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
D. C. SIRCAR 


It is admitted that the different symbols on the punch- 
marked silver coins, known in ancient India as purāga, dharaga 
or raupyakarshapana and weighing 32 rattis (a little over 146 
grains) theoretically, were stamped by means of separate 
punches and not by a single die. But there is difference of 
opinion among scholars as to whether the symbols were 
punched all at the same time by the issuing authority or by 
different people at different dates. V. A. Smith thought that 
‘the numerous obverse Dunches seem to have been impressed 
by the different moneyars through whose hands the pieces 
passed, and the reverse mmrks may be regarded asthe signs 
of approval by tlie controlling authority’! But the same 
grouping of the symbols noticed on a large number of coins 
from a single hoard, as pointed out by other writers, proves 
that generally they were stamped on the coins at the same 
time by the issuing autharity.2 This problem has thus been 
solved satisfactorily. 


Another difference of opinion relates to the question 

„as to who issued the punch-marked coins. Smith observed 
/ that ‘the punch-marked coinage was a private coinage issued 
by guilds and silver-smiths with the permission of the ruling 

authority'? But, after systematic studies of the coin-hoards 

of definitely known provenance, D. B. Spooner, D. R. 

Bhandarkar and E.J. Walsh suggested that the punch-marked 

coins were issued by a central authority, ie. the State.‘ 

Among later writers commenting on Smith's views, J. N. 

Banerjea says, “There is little doubt that the marks were 

those of a central authority that guaranteed the genuineness 

of the metal and the correctness of the weight”. S.K. 

Cakrabortty says that practically allor the majority of the 

coins examined by Smith are surely State issues; but, at 

the same time, he also mmintnins that original the punch- 

marked coins were being issued by private bankers whose 








IMG, J, p. 133. 

Cf. Allan, BMC, Ane. Ind., p. xix ; etc. 

loc cit. NE 

See Spooner in ASI, AR, 1905-6, p, 153; Bhandarkar in 
Carm. Lect., 1921, pp. 98-99; Walsh in MASI, No. 19; 
JA AS, Suppl., October 1924, p. 175; étc. | 

5. Comp, Hist. Ind., ll, cd. Sastri, p. 777, 
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symbols have not yet been recognised by scholars owing to 
insufficient study and to the fact that the private issués 
were mostly called back and given new impress when the. 
State entered into the field? ^ a. TA T ag 


In our opinion, three is some evidence to show that all 
punch-marked coins weze not -issued by the State, that some 
of them were certainly ‘issued by guilds and silversmiths' 
as Smith suggested and that such coins were in circulation 
side by. side with those issued by the States. The evidence 
is primarily -supplied bya passage in Buddhaghosha’s 
Visuddhimagga composed in the 5th century A. D. and it has 
been known to the students of Indian numismatics for about 
half -a century now.? - The belief -regarding ‘the absence of 
information from litérary sources’ on the punch-marked coins, 
as expressed in Allans Catalogue published in 1936 and 
referred to above, does not appear to be fully justified. 


-  °The well-known Vizuddhimagga passage runs as follows: 
yatha ht heratinika-phaluze thapitarh kahapaua-rasim eko ajata- 
buddhi-darako eko gamika-puriso eko hevafiiko ti tisu janesu 
gassamanesu ajata-buddri-daruko kahapayanam  chittavichitta- 
digha-chaturassa-parimaygala-bhava-mattam=eva janati, — idam 
manussanam wpabhoga pazibhogat ratana-sammitasi ti na. janati ; 
gamika-puriso chittaviehista-bhavam janati ida — manussánars 
upabhogaparibhogam ratena-sammitah ti cha, ayam chheko ayar 
kato ayat addha-süro ti idar pana vibhagari na jānāti; heranniko 
sabbe pi te pakare janati, jananto cha kahapagam oloketva pz 
janati, akotitusaddam satwa pi gandham ghayitva pi rasai 
sayitva pi hatthe dharayitoa pi amukasmi nama game va nagare 
va pabbate va naditre ea kato ti pi amuk-achariyena kato ti 
, pi janati. : 


- The passage clearly describes how a hoard of karshápagas 
lying on a goldsmith's or money-changer's tray would strike 
a child, a rustic and another goldsmith or money-changer: : 
The child would know only that the coins have many 
symbols on them and are oblong, square or round, but not 
that they could be used like gems for our enjoyment. The 
rustic would know all what the child knows and “also that 
the coins could be used by us for enjoyment like gems ; but 
he would not know the difference among them, e.g, which 
is genuine, which is a forgery and which is now half its 





-1. Ane. Ind. Num., pp. 129-30. 

2.- Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar in ASI, AR, 1913-14, p. 226; 
Carm.: Lect, 1921. .pp. 99:100; see also JNSJ, XII, 
pp. 183 ff, - : 


EARLY COINS FROM ViDISA IN THE RAIPUR MUSEUM 
BALCHANDRA JAIN 


In May 1958, 835 ancient Indian coins were purchased 
by me for the Mahant Ghasidas Memorial Museum, Raipur 
from a coin-collector of Vidi$a (Madhya Pradesh) The 
collection included silver and copper punch-marked, silver 
and copper early cast and uninscribed, and tribal: coins of 
Eran and Ujjain along with those of Jishnu, Ramagupta, 
Western Kshatrapas and the Naga kings of Padmavati. A 
number of them are of unpublished varieties. Out of them, 
important punch-marked, repoussé uninscribed cast coins and 
the coins of the city cf Vidiga are being published here. : 


I «4 
Punch-Marked Coins 
I PUNCH-MARKED: SILVER (SINGLE SYMBOL), 
1. No. 3064 Silver, Oblong, 12 mm., 9 mm., 16 grains. 


9 
Obv, Single symbol pe o 
e 


Rev. Blank. 


Punch-marked coins of this type were published 
by Allan and Gupta. It weighs a little more 
than a JPada-Karshápaga of 8 ratiis (14.4 
grains) This and No. 3065 of our collection, 
which is square in shape and weighs 13 grains, 
represent the J'ada-Kgrshapaga silver currency. 
The second coin is of copper but has traces of 
silver coating. 


2. Nos. 3061 to 3063. 


Silver : First coin is square, the rest two oblong; 
measurment 11 mm., 13 mm., X 8 mm, 
and 11 mm. X 9 mm. respectively ; 
weight 11, 12 and 16 grains respectively. 


: of 
Obv, Single symbol 2 d $ 
£ oT 
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Ir 


R eU. 


3. No. 


Obv.. 


Rev, , 


sl 


PUNCH-MARKED : COPPER. 


Single symbol © $3 © 
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Blank. 
A new varisty. 


* 3060. 
Silver, Hezagonal, 17 grains. 


Q 
Blank. 


A new varisty, 


4. Nos. 2978 to 3021. 


Copper, Square, oblong and rect, from 9 mm. to 10 


Obv, 


Rev, 


mm. X 14 mm. Varying in weight from 14 
to 37 grains. 


(D The . Sun, (2) Shadarachakra, (3) The 
Caduceus, (4) The crescent on a three-arched 
hill and (5) A human figure as found on the 
cast coins cf Ujjain. 


Caduceus. 


These coins are similar to var. 2. III. f (fifth 
symbol corrected) of BMC, p. 29-30, plate XLI, 
7-10. The reverse symbol of ‘some of these coins- 
Caduceus— is formed of a. straight line encir- 
cled by a wavy line having three curves on both 


. sides and, not three circles bisected by a line. 


This may 5e a variety of the symbol, but not 
a new symbol as Trivedi suggests (JST, XVI, 
pp. 177-78). 


Trivedi’s view that the fourth symbol of these 
coins is ‘two inverted semi-circles’ also does not 
seem to be correct. What is visible as the two 
inverted semi-circles on a number of coins, is 
the upper aalf portion of the symbol-crescent 
on three-arched hill which is partially punched 
leaving the lower half out cf the flan. The 
form of t-issymbol is such that all the semi- 
circles making the crescent ond the arches of 
the hill do aot touch each other even when the 
symbol is visible in full, 
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5. No. 3055. 
Copper, Oblong, 12 mm. X 9 mm., 22 grains. 


Obv. Only cne sy mbol—a human figure. 


Rev, Blank. 


The coin is in the mint condition and there is 
sufficient space available for more symbols if 
intended to be punched. : 


I 
Repoussé Coins 


III. REPOUSSÉ: SILVER (TINY). 
6. Nos. 3066 to 3068. 


Silver, Round, 10.5 mm. in Diam., 3 grains. ` 


Obv. Single symbol 596 which may be corrected 
W 


© 
to ogo 
Q 


The coins are thin aad lightin weight. With such a 
low weight of 3 grains only, these, in all probability represent 
the Mashaka coins of 2 rat2is cr 3. 7 grains. 


These are the earliest known specimens of the repoussé 
coinage. Later repoussé coins of the.fifth century are known 
from South Kosala aad Orissa but none from Malava. 


Iti 
Uninscribed Cast Coins 


IV. Casr: COPPER. 

7. Nos, 2800 to 2815. 
Copper, Round, 12.5 to 15 mm. in Diam., Weight varying 
from 16 to 32 grains. 

Obv., : Within a circle, elephant facing left with rider, 


Rev. : Within the circle, crescent on a three arched hill. 
- The coins are similar to those of BMC, AI, 


39 


8. Nos 
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uninscribed cast coins var. p. page 93, plate XI, 
23, but the symbols on the present coins are 
found within a circle which is very clear on 
some .coins. The symbols are drawn crudely 
on the thianer coins. Remains of the metal left 
after detachment from the. mould are also seen 
on some coins. 


2817 to 2576. 


Copper, Square, from 13 x 13 mm. to a5 x 15 mm,, 
Weight from 31 grains t5 65 grains. 


Obv. 


Rev, 


Elephant fancing left with rider, swastika, 
taurine, fhe triangle-headed standard and 
ladder below. 


Tree-in-railing, hollow cross, taurine .and the 
crescent cn a three arched hill. 

Cf. Allan's varieties j and %, pp. 88-89, plate 
XI, 8 to 17. But the ladder is not: found on 
some of the present coins such as Nos. 2818 
and 2820-21. The arrangement of the symbols 
on the coius without ladder differs from that of 
coins hav.ng ladder symbol. Coin No. 2830 
is a flat and broad piece, irregular in shape. 


9. 2953-- 


Copper, Round, Diam. 11 mm., 38 grains. 


Obo. 


Rev, 


Hollow cross, du 
A tree-in-reiling. - dy 


- The reverse symbol of this coin is different from 


that ‘found’ on varieties n and o of Allan’ S cast 
uninscribed coins, BMC, AI, pp. 92-93. The pre- 


Sent coim tirus, represents a quite ġew variety. 


The tree of. the coin also: differs from the tree 


: found on such.coins from Taxila (square Coins). 


ar is 
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(IV 
Coins of the City of Vidisa 


The present coins (Museum Register Nos. 2957 to 2977) 
are very interesting and were not known so far. All of them 
are of copper, round in shape and measure from 12 to 13 mm. 
in diameter. They weigh from 13 to 24 grains. 


I describe the coins as below : 


Obv. : A chakra of eight spokes (sometimes within a 
circle), 


Rev. : Signs of three Brahmi letters read as Vedisa 
or Veddasa (Skt. Vatdisa). The characters 
are similar to those of the inscriptions of Asoka ; 
ve is very clear on coin No. 2968 and others, 
while letter sa is quite distinct on most of them 
especially on Nos. 2975 and 2958. But the sign 
of di has a peculiar form. On some coins such 
as No. 2974, it is similar to Agokan di but on 
others like 2978 and 2971 looks-like dda or the 


symbol d which is sometimes seen on 
Mathura coins. 


The obverse symbol—ehakra—is not new to the early 
Indian coinage ; it is found on the silver punch-marked coins? 
and seen on the Achyuta coins? But, the most important is 
the legend which adds to the list of cities issuing coins, the 
name of Vidiga or Vaidisa. Other cities having their coins 
are Erakanya, Tripuri, Ujjayini, Bhagila, Kurara, Kaugambi, 
Varanasi, Uddehika, Sudavapa, Pushkalavati and Kapiga. 


It is interesting to note that the name of the city issuing 
the present coins was Vaidiga as known from the legend, 
obviously the same as modern Vidiga, head-quarters of the 
district of the same name in Madhya Pradesh. The name 
Vaidiga (for Vidiía) is mentioned in the Malavikagnimitram 
of Kalidasa’ and the copper plate inscription of the Kalachuri 


Allan BMC, AI., p. 169. 

BMO, AT, pp. 58, 13 and 82. 

Ibid., pp. 117-19. 

Act V. 

caka, amman: gate fexus agaaa 


eigrefesstremgediaft...... i. 





AONE 
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king Budharaja! which was issued from VaidiSanagara. The 
modern village of Besnegar known for a number of early 
antiquities and the farious inscribed pillar of Heliodorus 
represents the old city, issuing these coins. 





1. Mirashi, CZZ, IV, part I, pp, 47 ff. 


AN UNKNOWN PUNJAB SEAL-COLLECTOR 
A. D. H, BIVAR* 


[Plates VII. VIII] 


The collection of engraved gems which forms the subject 
of the present note came to light in Southern England during 
1956 under rather unusual circumstances. They are repro- 
duced in the plates (VII & VIII) from a set of temporary 
plasticine impressions. The writer has not seen the original 
stones, &nd has no knowledge of their appearance, his study 
being based solely oa the impressions. Recently, however, 
the collection seems to have become dispersed, and no informa- 
tion is currently available as to their whereabouts and owner- 
ship. There is thus a danger that all record of the original 
association of the gems may be lost. With this knowledge 
would disappear any clue as to their place of discovery, and 
the personality of tke collector. It isto be observed that he 
was a person possessing a lively appreciation of antiquities. 
Such then is the justification of the present publication, which, 
though admittedly based on incomplete material, may serve 
some purpose in drawing attention to the collection, and 
assist in tracing its present owners. 


'The most recent discoverer of the gems, and the person 
to whom we are obliged for bringing them to notice was 
Mr. C. B. Carter, at the time in question a pupil at Charter- 
house. He chanced to purchase a piece of furniture in an 
antique shop at Godalming in Surrey: when he examined his 
buy, he discovered in one of the drawers the collection of 
gems, the existence of which had been unknown not only to 
the vendor, but until the moment of purchase to Mr. Carter 
himself. It appears that legally the purchaser of second- 
hand furniture is entitled to the ownership of any goods which 
may be found in it. The gems, therefore, had become 
Carter's property. On the advice of Mr. G. W. Mabbott, 
Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, he reported his find at 
the Ashmolean Museum. Here the gems were examined by 
Mr. John Boardman, then Assistant Keeper in the Department 





* In the preparaticn af this article the author has benefitted by 
profitable discussions o? glyptic problems with Mr. Briggs Buchanan 
and Mr. D. J Wiseman. Help on epigraphic questions was given 
by Professor J. Brough, Professor W. B. Henning, Professor A. L. 
Basham, and Dr. Mary Boyce. 
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of Antiquities, who waz thus able to make a preliminary 
assessment of their significance. At that time the present 
writer, also a member of the staff of, tke Ashmolean, was 
absent on study leave in Persia; but Mr. Boardman, mindful 
of his interest in such matters, most thoughtfully made the 
set of plasticine impressions before returning the gems 
with his comments to Mr. Carter. To this forethought we 
owe the preservation of a record of the transaction. 


Though the impressions were hurriedly made, and one or 
two are understandably irregular, they provide material 
entirely adequate for the future identificition of the gems. 
The engravings can indee= be quite well studied from them, 
and the inscriptions are substantially legible. Subsequently 
Mr. Carter, who despite his discriminating iaterest in the 
discovery was not a colleczor of antiques, made the decision 
hot to retain the collection, which in due course was 
purchased by a well-known London art dealer who passed 
them on to clients. The present writer hes been unable to 
„trace the ultimate purchasers, or the final location of the gems. 


A cursory inspection of the plates will show that the 
collection contained & mixture of styles fairly typical of the Indo- 
Iranian borderlands. Pl, VIF. 1 and VIII. 1, 3-4 are straight- 
forwardly Iranian, whilst Pl. VII, 10 and VIM, 10-11 are as 
unequivocally Indian. Several also represent Mediterranean or 
peripherally Mediterranea= styles, yet these too would be fami- 
liar to any collector handling gems which come on the market 
in the general area of the Punjab, North-West Frontier, or 
Baluchistan. Since Gupta examples are present, the implica- 
tion is that some at least of the gems woulé have been found 
not far to the West of Amoala or Lahore. 


Curiosity will naturally be felt as to the identily of the 
person who brought this collection together. To the knowledge 
of the writer none of t-ese examples has previously been 
published in the several accounts of the early collectors in 
the Punjab. It is reascaable to suppose that they once 
belonged to a military oZicer, for this woull make it easy to 
understand how they came to be at Godalminz. This town is 
situated close to a number of wellknown military centres, 
such as Aldershot, Farnham, Pirbright and Guildford. Many 
retired military officers resile in these districts, and more than 
a few must have passed seme part of their service in the Indo- ` 
Pakistan sub-continent. It is thus a reasonable guess that 
the collection was brought żo this part of England by an officer 
in retirement. Since the “act that the furniture contained 
gems was unknown to the antique dealer from whom it was 
purchased, it is natural to zuppose that the owner's death was 
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indeed the cause of his property being sold. One may thus 
envisage an elderly collector living alone, with no one at hand 
who had knowledge of his hobby, or his valuable collection. 
In spite of such speculations, I have not been able to identify 
the collector, or to inquire into the question of how he built 
up his collection. Itis to be hoped that one of my readers 
on examining the plztes will recall the gems and be able to 
identify their former owner. If his career could be traced 
we might be able to determine the find-spots from which his 
seal-stones came. None the less, if that proves out of the 
question, the impressions as they stand are of definite interest 
and merit, It is to the detailed examination of individual 
gems that we have now to turn. 


Achemenian Period 


1. Cylinderseal Late fifth century B. C. Width 25 mm. 
(Pl. VIL 1) 


Bull-chimaera rearing to the right.! The monster's second 
head, emerging directly from the centre of its back, is that of 
a griffin. Behind stends a shadowy human figure, with legs 
set firmly apart, thrusting at the creature’s principal head 
with a spear in his upcaised hand. The outlines of the man's 
body are reduced to a series of squiggles. There is a vague 
hint that his other arm is extended behind. In front of the 
Chimaera isthe faint suggestion of another human, perhaps 
no more than the remains of some earlier engraving on a 
cylinder re-engraved in Achaemenian times, 


This legendary monster the Chimaera was a favourite 
subject in Classical Greek art. The most usual form was 
represented with a Hons body, from the back of which 
sprouted the head and shoulders of à goat? The creature's 
tail commonly terminated in the head of a serpent. Yet 
though the Chimaera had found its special place in Greek 
mythology, very similar monsters had long been represented 
in the art of the Ancient East. With the small variation 
that the secondary head of the monster appears to grow not 
from the back, but from the end of a small pair of wings, a 
decidedly similar monster is found already on the bronzes of 
Luristan. - Though there is controversy as to the exact date 

of these bronzes, there is little doubt that they predate in the 





l. As is customary, I describe the seal designs as they appear 
on the impressions. Cn the actual stones right and left would 
always appear the other way round. 

. 2. . Anna Roes ‘The representation of the Chimaera’, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1934, 21-5; eadem, ‘The origin of the Chimaera’ 
in Studies, presented to D. M. Robinson, St. Louis, 1953, II. 1155. 
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main the opening years of that Achaemenid Empire—that 
is to say the middle of the 6th century B.C. It can well, be 
maintained that quite apzrt from the mythological associations 
which it acquired amongst the Greeks, the Chimaera as an 
art form developed simultaneously, and in some respects 
independently in the arts of Greece and Western Asia. 


-In the case of our cylinder-seal, the Caimaera shows a 
typically Greek featuie in that the second head is apparently 
attached direct to the monster's back. It will hardly be 
earlier in date than the beginnings of Greek participation in 
the art of the Achaemenid Empire at the end of the 6th 
century B. C. In fact, it has already been noticed that the 
best known form of Chimaera is a combination of lion, goat 
and serpent. Yet the present example is unusual in that 
the basic form is of a bull, with the second head that of & 
griffin, There is, however, a close analogy fot this combina- 
tion in a small relief panelin schist from Babylonia in the 
British Museum (see P] Vil. 11)! This is fragmentary, but 
depicts the foreparts of an. identical monster, different only in 
that the griffin’s head is attached not directly to the bull's 
back, but, as in the original Iranian version, to a pair of 
rudimentary wings. Th= British Museum panel having been 
acquired by purchase Curing the last century, lacks precise 
details of the origin. | We can none the less accept the attribu- 
tion to Babylonia, and oz grounds of style dute the panel to the 
second phase of Achaemznid art, about the last quarter of 
.the fifth century B. C. Such a motif may be compared 
with the composite grgili, best known through the seal. 
impressions from Ur.* These grylli are fanc:ful combinations 
of designs representirz human and animal forms, 
and the examples from Ur display marked traces of the: 
Ionian Greek artistic tradition. It may be supposed that 
the gems from which the Ur impressions were made were the 
handiwork of Jonian artists serving local patrons in Babylonia. 
Legrain has shown that the sealings from Ur date from the 
period immediately before 404 B..C3 The cylinder-seal 
impression illustrated Lere may be of a rather more archaic 
style, which could be par:ly accounted for :f it is assumed to 

be of provincial manufac:ure from somewhere on the Eastern 


1. No. 118767 ; illustrated by Anna Roes ‘The representation 
of the Chimaera’, Journal af Hillenic Studies, 1934, 23, fig. 5.. | 

2. L.Legrain. Ur Ecsavations: V ol. X, Seal cylinders, 1951, 
nos, 701-784 ; pl. 39-43 Aso A. Alföldi, ‘Der iranische Weltriese 
auf archäologischen Denkmilern’, JaArbuch cer Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft für Urgzschich:3, 1949 50, 17-34. 3 

3. Op. cit. p. 47. " 
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frontier of the Achaemenid Empire, rather than Babylonia 
itself. In either case, like the British Museum panel, it should 
be dated to the last quarter of the fifth century. 


Ionian Greek Style 
2. Stamp seal of scaraboid shape, broken at lower left 
edge. End of fifth century B. C. 25 x 17 mm. 
(PI. VII. 2) 


Hound running to left. An example of a well-known 
group of Ionian Greek gems of the later fifth century B. C. 
It is generall, and with good reason, assume, that such 
engraving was undertaken by Ionian Greek subjects of the 
Achaemenians to suit the requirements of Persian customers. 
Many specimens must have been made in Anatolia, but they 
are known allover former Achaemenid territory, and even as 
far east as Taxila. Instead of the scenes from Greek 
mythology popular in the mainland Greek market, with their 
frequent representation of humen figures, the Persian customer 
had a preference for animal subjects and hunting-scenes. 
Especially popular ‘Iranian’ subjects, such as the boar and 
the dog may have had reference to Iranian religion and 
mythology. All but the finest seals in this class show traces 
of the use of the drill in the modelling of the subject, here 
along the front of the animal's thigh? This feature is not 
found on the exceptionally fine animal-seals from the Persepolis 
Treasury, which are of the first half of the fifth century. I 
hope to show elsewhere that a cylinder-seal with Aramaic 
inscription showing similar drill marks* dates from just before 
400 B.C. The present scaraboid may be a decade or so 
earlier than the cylinder, but will not be far removed in date. 


Indo-Ionian Style 


The style of gem-engraving to which I apply the desig- 
nation ‘Indo-Ionian’ is of frequent occurrence in the Punjab, 





1. G.M. Young ‘A new hoard from Taxila’, Ancient India, 
I, 1946, 33. 

2. Cf. Plutarch, Aforaiia, De Iside et Osiride 369 F : ‘Indeed 
they (the worshippers of Ahuramazda), consider certain plants as 
belonging to the good deity, and some to the spirit of evil. Living. 
creatures such as dogs, birds and hedgehogs belong to the former, 
but “water mice” belong fo the latter.’ There has been some discus- 
sion concerning the creature intended by ‘water mouse." One 
may compare the occurrences-:of sculpture in bird form on Mazdaean. 
monuments, such as the ‘shrine cf the double eagle’ at Taxila, and 
the altar at Surkh Kotal. 

3. Cf. G. M. Richter, Mefronolitan Museum of Art, Catalogue 
of engraved gems, pl. xxiii, 14-1, 

4. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum V, pt. 1, no. 99. 

40 
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but seems never to hzve been the subject of a systematic 
discussion. It is plaic that this phase of gem-engraving 
derives from the fashion for Ionian work under the Achae- 
menian Empire. Like the better-known Ionian style, it 
displays conspicuous, and indeed excessive uss of the drill. 
Animal subjects, especially horses and humped cattle are still 
popular, though human and other subjccts are also found. 
In this style the commomest shape of stone is a somewhat 
flattened scaraboid. The term ‘Indo-Ionian’ may not be 
strictly scientific (suck engraving was probably known in 
Achaemenian provinces other than that of India), but the gems 
are co well-known in the Punjab that the term serves as well 
as any other, 


It seems most prob=ble that the earliest examples of the 
'Indo-lonian' style wil have been made during the closing 
decades of Achaemenian administration jn the Indus region. 
Under Alexander and his successors, such seals will have been 
typical of the rank-and-Ale of those in business and admini- 
stration. Only persons of the most exalted situation can have 
used the large portrai- gems in fine Hellenistic styles which 
were just coming into feshion. Many Indo-Ionian gems display 
in the field the so called taurine symbol! The style continued 
to develop, with devolu3on amongst the less costly examples, 
all through the third centuiy B.C. and for much of the 
second. Since Saka sv>jects occur on several specimens, the 
style may even have been continued into the first century. 
This however is less certain ; the Saka personages who appear 
may have lived under Ashaemenian and Macedonian govern- 
ment in earlier centuries, before the Saka occupations of 
Bactria, Arachosia and ihe Punjab. 


3. Stamp seal, probably a flattened scaraboid. If 
rightly interpreted it must be later than 331 B. C., and is 
probably of the third century. 18 x 14 mm. 

(PI. VIL 3) 


Rider galloping to -he right. The weapon in his upraised 
right hand is too short to be a spear, but conczivably could 
be meant for a thunderbolt.2 The horse secms to be decorated 
with ornamental horns. The ‘horned horse’ indeed constitutes 
a familiar motif in the art of the Hellenistic kingdoms after 
the death of Alexander. It occurs frequently on the coinage 





1. Perhaps a reference to the brand distinguishing the war- 
horse of Alexander, for which see below p. 315. There are, of 
course, many suggested explanations. 

E For the possible significance of this feature, see below, 
P. d 4 
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of the Seleucids,! but the best representation is a spirited 
plaster model for silverware found in Egypt during 1911.? 
The editor of the latter find concluded that the ‘horned 
horse’ represented the horse cf Seleucus I, which had been 
decorated with artificial horns to mark it as the mount of 
the king. Though this interpretation sounds natural enough, 
a Greek text exists which suggests another possibility. In 
his comprehensive article on the legend of Bucephalus," 
Anderson quotes the following passage from the late Greek 
lexicon called the Etymologicum Magnum :* 


‘Bucephalus (ie. *Ox-head") was the horse which 
belonged to Alexander. He was not so called; as some 
suppose, because he had the horns of an ox. That 
indeed is false, though he was adorned by Alexander with 
golden [horns, and other royal insignia]. Yet it was not 
on account of the horns :hat he was named Bucephalus, 
but because in Thessaly they used so to name any 
-horses which were marked with the brand of an ox-head.’ 


The Htymologicum Magnum has little authority ‘of its 
own. Yet the facts which it quotes, when not otherwise to 
be explained, are usually derived from lost ancient authors. 
We must assume there was some basis for the statement 
that the horse of Alexamler was decorated with artificial 
horns of gold. Ifso, the figure of the horned horse could 
indeed represent Bucephalus. It will be remembered that 
the war-horse of Alexander died soon after his crossing of 
the Jhelum (Hydaspes), and was buried at the newly-founded 
city of Bucephala, in that vicinity. 


It is possible enough that an Indo-Ionian gem should 
portray either Alexander or Seleucus. If however the weapon 
held by the rider on our gem is actually meant for a 
thunderbolt, that might constitute a proof that’ Alexander 
was indeed depicted, for there is evidence of a painting by 
Apelles which represented him in that way —not necessarily 
on horseback. Yet in fact we are far from a conclusive proof 





1. Cf. E. T. Newell, Hastern Seleucid Mints, PI:LI, and index 
s, v. Horse. 

O. Rubensoha,  Zielenistisches stlbergeriit in antiken 
gipsabgussen, Berlin 1911, 45-6 ; Pl. VI, 33. 

3. AVR. Anderson, ‘Bucechalas aud his legend’, American 
Journal of Philology, LI, 1830, 1—21. 

4. 207, 50 ff. 

5. Cf. Plutarch, JZforaita (De Iside et Osiride), 360 D: 
‘Lysippus the sculptor rightly criticised the painter Apelles, because 
when painting Alexander he had placed a thunderbolt in his and 
whereas Lysippus; had given him a lance.’ 
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of the precise identity ol the rider. Whichever be the correct 
interpretation, either as Seleucus or Alexinder himself, it 
helps to fix and upper limit for the date of the whole group 
of Indolonian gems, the majority of which are indeed pro- 
bably later than this paracular example. 


4. Stamp seal  Taird century B.C. 13 x 11 mm. 
(Pl. Vil. 4) 


Horse couchant to le£t. There is conspicuous use of the 
drill in the rendering of details. 


5. Stamp seal. Third century B.C. 15 x 10 mm. 
(Pl. VII. 5) 


Lion to left, stands devouring indeterminate, perhaps 
human, carcass. Above, taurine symbol. 


6. Stampseal About third century B.C. 17 x 14 mm. 
(PI. VII. 6) 


Humped bull eeuchcat to left, but with human head in 
manner of a sphynx, and wearing crenellated crown like that 
of the Persian archer-king on Achaemenian royal coinage. 


The interpretation >f this unusual subject escapes the 
present writer, but no doubt derives from themes of the 
Achaemenian period in India. 


Hellenistic Styles 


7. Apparently a ctng-bezel of oval disc form.  Helleni- 
stic, perhaps first century D.C. 20 x 15 mm. 
(Pl. VH. 7) 


A girl, draped below the waist. is carried through the air 
by a flying eagle, the longest dimension of which (from head 
to tail) occupies the longer axis of the fieid. Its half-spread 
wings occupy the shorter axis. The  bird's tail, spread 
fanwise, is visible behind the girl's legs. Its right talon holds - 
her thigh. Her head is slightly tilted back, and her left arm 
passes downwards, ard seems to extend around the bird's 
back, to prevent her fron falling. Her right hand stretches 
up to touch the bird's beak. A feature important for the 
interpretation is the rone-like object which passes up from 
behind the girl's shoviders, behind the eagle's neck, and a 
portion of which is apparently held in ths bird's beak. It 
terminates in a thickened protuberance near the edge of the 
impression, and is most natural understood as the girdle 
of the girl's dress, ending perhaps in a tassel. 
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The style of engraving is purely Hellenistic, without any 
indication of Indian workmanship. It is therefore natural to 
interpret the scene in terms of Greek legend, and this presents 
no difficulty. Tle myth of the youth Ganymede, who was 
carried away by an eagle, the messenger of the god Zeus, to 
serve in heaven as the cupbearer of the gods, is sufficiently 
familiar. Pliny describes a rendering of this subject by the 
sculptor Leochares in words which are often quoted :! 


‘Leochares made an eagle (looking as if it were) 
aware of what Ganymede was as it carried him away, and 
for whom he was being carried; it was gentle with its 
claws, even through the lad's clothing. 


Less well known is the fact that a parallel legend existed 
concerning the abduction of the nymph Aegina? by Zeus 
himself in the form of an eagle. There is a description of this 
theme in art in a passage of the Dionysiaea of Nonnus? (an epic 
poem incidentally much concerned with Indian topics) the 
wording of which seems to share a source with Pliny's descrip- 
tion of the Ganymede sculpture. We may suspect that in fact 
for the requirements of a ring-bezel the arrangement of the 
subject has been modified, for if the design is rotated anti- 
clockwise through about twenty degrees, it would appear as a 
much freer composition suitable for a painting, but of course 
too full of directional movement for the narrow limits of a 
seal engraving. 


The motif of Aegina does not seem to occur in any survi- 
ving major work of Greek or Roman art. Like that of Gany- 
mede, it is none the less a favourite subject with gem-engra- 
vers‘, though no published example is closely comparable with 
the present illustration. In the art of the Buddhist school of 
Gandhara, however, a subject precisely similar to that of our 
gem is extremely popular. Foucher has illustrated no less 


a aaa > 


1. Natural History, XXXIV, 79. 


2. Paully-Wissowa,  RealHncyclopidie, si v. Aegina; 
Panovka, ‘Zeus und Aegina’, Abhandlungen der Königlichen 
Akadamie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1835, 152-176. 


3. XIII, 214: 
TOv Teepos Áix«os oyen 5 ču gots iens Se Bosta 
, J oA 
Ziva voles gagov sou eye 44€; Fipa a aso 
Plop Evers $uoyt ec EXappi ovra. Yovacsa, 


4. Cf. A, Firtwangler, Die antiken gemmen, Pl. XXXVIII 8,9, 
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than five examples, and there are others besides! In two of. 
Foucher's examples the figure carried by the eagle is certainly 
female, and his interpretation of this subject in its Gandhara 
context, and that now generally accepted, is that it depicts an 
episode not from Greek but from Hindu mythology. The eagle 
is to be interpreted as Garuda, vehicle of the god Vishnu, and 
his female captive one of the serpent deities known as the 
Nagas, which constituted the eagle's prey. Though similar 
to human beings, male cr female, the Nagas were thought to 
possess behind their shcnlders the neck and head of a cobra, 
which appeared in maments of agitation. This then, in 
Foucher’s opinion is the explanation of the uncertain object 
which in the Gandhara renderings as on our gem, passes 
upwards from the girl’s reck to the beak of the eagle. 


The popularity of the theme in Gandhara art can well 
be explained by its having there been interpreted in the 
manner suggested by Fozcher. Yet it is nct the only example 
of a stock motif of Helle-istic art having been adapted to some 
different mythological c-ntext. The appearance of the gem 
illustrated here tends to confirm, what had already been 
suspected, that the rendering derived from an important lost 
Hellenistic work of which traces have indced been seen else- 
where.? It remains only to consider whether our engraver 
worked in India, deliberaisly grafting a snake's head and neck 
to the body of the nymph to make his composition fit the 
Indian legend, or whether though he worked in the Mediterra- 
nean world and was wholly ignorant of Hindu mythology, his 
Hellenistic original contsined some minor detail which was 
ultimately adapted to suit the Indian context. The second 
alternative seems preferable, if only because the serpentine 
characteristics of the Nagas are far more explicitly rendered 
in the indigenous Early Indian sclupture? Ifa Greek artist 
with knowledge of India had sought to illustrate the legend of 
Garuda and the Nagas, he could have designated the latter 
far more obviously thanis done (if indeed itis done) in the 
representation in our plate. 





i 1. A. Foucher, D'art G*éco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, M, figs. 
318, 319, 320, 321, 398; H. Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, 
p. 149. 
2. C. Trever, Nouvear:s plats Sasanides de l'Ermitage, P11; 
G. Supka, 'Buddhistische spåren in der Vélkerwanderungenskunst’, 
Monatshefte für Kunstwisserschaft, X, 1917, 217; N. Mavrodinov, 
Le trésor protobulgare de Nacyszentmiklos (Archaeologia Hungarica, 
XXIX), 94 ff. The theme hzs even been reported as occurring in 
Islamic art, cf. Gaston Wiet, Soteries Persanes, Cairo 1947, 60-62 : 
Plates IX-XI, ? 
3. Cf£L. Bachofer, Bariy Indian Sculpture, T, PI 18; II, P1, 97. 
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8. Ring-bezel (?) of oval disc shape. Greco-Roman, 
probably Anatolian work of tha first century A.D. 17 x 15 mm. 
(Pl. VII. 8) 


Portrait bust of a lady, to right. Her hair is bound 
round the temples in a plait, and fastened in a bun at the 
back with a fillet. This may be understood as the tie of a 
diadem, but the detail is not quite certain. She wears an 
earring in the form of a triangle of three pearls, and her 
features, with prominent rose, appear almost ‘Hittite’. We 
may compare a coin of Commagene' bearing the portrait 
of lotape, Queen of Anziochus IV of Commagene (A.D. 
38—73) though it is hard to be certain that the person 
represented on the gem is intended to be the same. The 
resemblance of hairstyle and engraving is nonet he less 
striking. . 


9. Convex ring.bezel. Probably Greco-Roman work 
from Alexandria, first century A.D. 16x 11 mm. (Pl. VII, 9) 


The child-god Harpocrates, his finger to his lips in the 
characteristic attitude, and on his head a small eala£hos, ‘The 
cult of this deity, centred in Egypt, was well known in the 
Eastern part of the Roman world. That his image was known 
at Taxila was demonstrated by Marshall’s discovery there of 
a bronze figurine of Harpocrates. There is no clear evidence 
whether the gem was of Egyptian or Indian manufacture, but 
the engraver was evidently from Alexandria. 


Gendhara Style 


10. Convex ring-bez2l. Mid-second century A.D. 
15x 12 mm. 
(Pl. VII. 10) 


Draped female deity, holding cornucopia ‘horn of plenty’ 
in her left hand, and an uncertain attribute in her right. On 
each side a small child holds up its.arms towards her. To the 
right, above the head of the child, a Kharosthi, inscription : 


P L a Lahasa 


The female figure could be interpreted as one of many 
of the deities of the zncient world. In a Graeco-Roman 
context Ceres (Demeter) could be so represented. However, 





1. British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins : Galatia, Cap- 
padocia and Syria, 109, and Pl. XV, 4. eS aes 
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the present example, w-th its Kharosthi inscription, is typical 
gem-engraving of the Candhara School uader the Kushan 
Empire in the second century A.D. In such a context, and 
associated with the figares of small children, the goddess can 
only be understood as a figure of Hariti, deity of smallpox, 
whose prominence in the stone sculpture of Gandhara has been 
discussed by Foucher. There is no doubt in view of the 
frequent occurrence of this figure in the monuments that 
severe epidemics of smallpox were a cause of major anxiety in 
the Punjab during the period of Gandhara art. Subsequently 
the infection reached Mesopotamia, where Roman armies 
which had occupied the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon were 
obliged to withdraw from the city by the arrival of the 
epidemic. The subjects of engraved gems were often chosen 
for their supposed properties as medical talismans, as was 
noticed by Bonner Tke choice of Hariti as a gem-engraving 
might thus have been thought to confer some protection 
against smallpox. In any event, the subject is a common one, 
perhaps the most common, on stones of the Gandhara period. 
The deity is sometimes accompanied by children, at other 
times also by a male deity, presumably Pañcika. 


Sassanian Styles 
11. Large convex ring-bezel of elliptical form. Kushano- 
Sassanian style, probably of the third century A. D. 23x 
20 mm. (Pl, VIII. 1) [Enlarged detail Pl, VIII. 1a] 


Frontal portrait of a Kushano-Sassanian  dignitary, 
slightly inclined to the right, and wearing an elaborate crown 
decorated with four sprays and the figure of an entire bird, 
carrying in its beak a pearl He wears pearl earrings, and 
a double necklace of pearls. Around the upper part of the 
margin, from left to right and commencing above the left 
shoulder, ‘is; an inscription in the cursive form of the 
Bactrian script : 


pore P ho 
E bii Te | 


£ o, 


1. A. Foucher, Dari  Greco-Bouddhique de Gandhara, 
II, 130 ff. 
'772. Under Avidius Cassius in A. D. 165, cf. Ammianus Marce- 
linus, XXII, 6, 25; Mistoris Augusta, Verus, 8. 
i 3. Campbell Bonner, Studies in magical amulets, Ann Arbor, - 
1948, 51 ff. 
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This unusually fine Kushano-Sassanian gem makes a welcome 
addition to the small range of examples reported so far. They 
possess the additional interest of bearing inscriptions in a 
script and language of which the elucidation is proceeding 
only slowly, so that any addition to their numbers is an event 
of note. It may be useful to list here publications of the few 
strictly comparable pieces : 
(a) British Museum : sardonyx. 

Subject : Sassanian nableman before Vishnu. 

A. Cunningham, ‘Later Indo-Scythians', Mumismatie 

‘Chronicle, 1893, 126 and PI. ill, 2. : 


Indian Museum, Calcutta: carnelian. 

Subject : Crowned bust facing. 

C. W. King, Handbook of engraved gems, 2nd ed. 
London, 1885, Pl, VII. 

Archeological Survzy of India, Annual Report, 

1928-9, Pl. : 

R. Ghirshman, ‘Quelques imtailles, du Musée de 
Calcutta’ in Areheologica Orientalia in memoriam Iirnst 
Herzfeld, New York, 1953, 102 ff. 


British Museum, chalcedony (?) (No. 1936/3-18-1). ^ 
Subject : Crowned bust facing. on: a 
A. D. H. Bivar, ‘Notes on Kushan cursive seal 
inscriptions’ Numismatie Chranicle, 1955, 209. > ~ 


€ 


(c 


— 


= 


Leningrad, Hermitage; amethyst.  . 

Subject: Bearded, crowned portrait, quarter-right. 

K. V. Trever, *Reznoi ametist iz sovranya -Ermitazha’ 
Soobséeniya G. A. I. M. K., 1931, 19-23. 

The Bactrian legend reads: 


Oapavpayo paspago 


Varahrano sahrabo 


I owe to Pratessor W. B. Henning the improved inter- 
pretation ‘Varahran, satrap’. - 


In the case of the new gem, the inscription is once more 
the chief point of interest; The script is unusually clear, and 
a word corresponding to the Middle Persian Vasurg Framudar 
‘grand commander’, the designation of a high state official, is 
obviously present. We may transcribe as follows: 








1. The functions of this dignitary have often been discussed, 
cf. A. Christensen, Z’Zran sous les Sasanides, 114. I have chosen a 
non-committal translation that is purely literal. 


41 
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Cato oyo oatopKo PPopahage 


Satolozo Vazorko Fromalaro 


The first letter, not certainly identified, could also be . 
read as gamma. In either event this word is likely to be a 
personal name, seemingly unattested. In the title, the Middle 
Persian d is replaced by I, This is not an etymological 
development of the Bactrian language, but an analogical 
modification of the loan-word from Middle Persian, due to the 
fact that in many instances Middle Persian d corresponds to 
the Bactrian J. 


12. Ring-bezelof oval disc shape. Probably Kushano- 
Sassanian, third century A. D. 16 x 14 mm. (Pl. VII. 2) 


Male bust, perhaps diademed, to right. In front of the 


face, a legend in cursive Bactrian script 6o &ofo hosoro. 
, g p 


The reading of the fifth character admits of some doubt. It 
could be taken for tau. The name has, however, been found 
on another gem, where Dr. J. Walker has suggested that 
these letters should be understood as representing the name 
Khusru. 


13. Ring-bezel of disc form, broken in the lower right 
quarter. Fourth or fifth century A. D. 15 x 12 mm. 


(PI, Vill, 3) 


Sassanian male bust to right, with curled hair, large 
earring, and necklace of pearls. Above is a Pahlavi inscri- 
ption, of which the commencement is lost, owing to the break. 


yay? wear lao A[-- - 


— ] x m'a zy mgw ysn'n? 
aaa] x mEn the Magus, Son of Yasn” 


14, So-called ‘ring seal’ (latterally flattened dome). 
Sassanian. 19x13 mm. (PI. VIII. 4) 





1. See above, p. 321, item (c). 

2. The reading of this word is not certain, and its interpreta- ` 
tion open to discussion. Yasn ‘worship’ does not seem to be 
attested as a personal nama, though such a usage is conceivable, 
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Sassanian male bust zo right. The engraving shows the 
peculiar ‘scratch’ style, which forms a sharply defined group, 
as yet of uncertain origin. Above isa Pahlavi inscription, the 
wording of which is typical of this group. It seems to become 
blundered towards the end. 


P loko PY Tis an 


Gems of this style normally read ’pst’n ‘L yzd’n ‘reliance 
on the gods’, Here ony the first three characters are 
intelligible. 


15. Dome. Sassanian, epoch uncertain. Diametre 21 


mm. (PI, VIII 5) 


A small horse, to left, and a Pegasus, to right, face one 
another, their front hooves raised. Between them, a crescent. 
Below the raised hooves, a star. Whilst a purely heraldic 
interpretation of the theme is possible, the presence of the 
star and the crescent suggest the presence of an astrological 
subject, often found on Sassanian gemstones, If this is so, 
the Pegasus could represent the constellation so named, the 
horse the adjoining constellation of Equuleus. If this inter- 
pretation is correct, the w3ole composition could represent the 
owner's horoscope. I have not been able to confirm that these 
constellations were similuwly named in Iranian astrology 
(though this was so with many of the zodiacal signs), nor 
have I been able to fix precisely the moment which the 
horoscope might indicate. 


16. Apparently a come, Sassanian, epoch uncertain. 
22 x19 mm. (Pl. VIII. 6) 


Two birds face one another, perched on the horns of a 
bull or similar creature, A star on either side. 


Once more, probably aa astrological suject. The bull 
suggests Taurus, but the writer is not confident of having 
found the precise interpre:aticn. 


17. -Dome. Sassanian, epoch uncertain. Diametre 
15 mm. (Pl. VIII. 7) 


A horseman, coming from the left, pierces with his spear 
a lion (?) or similar creature shown in different perspective on 
the right. Both are engraved in a humourous style. The 
marks above the head of the lion may be an illegible Pahlavi 
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inscription. If they be taken for antlers, the creature must 
be understood as a stag and not a lion. 


18. A ring-bezel in the form of a convex, oval disc. 
Sassanian. 12x9 mm. (Pl. VIII. 8) 


A cock approaches from the right a glowing fire-altar. 
The subjects are typically Mazdaean. 


19. Seal of uncerzain shape. Probably Sassanian. 
11 x8 and 8x 8 mm. (PI. VIII. 9) 


An ibex, resting. Ir front of him, to the right, a bush. 
The arrangement of the impressions suggest that the engraving 
is on more than one face of the gem, but their exact dis- 
position, and its shape remain problematical. 


e 


Classical Indian Style 


20. Ring-bezel in the form of a convex, oval, disc. 
'Murunda' or Early Gupta, third century A. D. 18x 12 mm. 


(Pl. VIII. 10) 


The field is wholly oecupied by an inscription in square- 
headed Brahmi characters : Gha]tyakaksamas ya. 


2l. . Oval disc. Gupta, fifth century A. D, 20x17 mm. 
(PI. VIII 11) 


Brahmi inscription &rz Bodhasya. Below, conch. 


Muslim Period 


22. Ring bezel in the form of a square plaque. 
Buwayhid or Ghaznayid. Fifth/eleventh century. 10 mm. 


(Pl. VIII. 12) 


“A humourously rendered lion springs upon an ibex. The 
lion’s head is shown full-face, though his body is in profile, 
a typical feature of Buwayhid art. The tail of the lion 
terminates in a floral ornament, similar to the terminal 


decorations of the upright Aastae (long vertical strokes) in 
‘floriated’ Kufic script. 


23. Uncertain shape and period. 10 x 7 mm.  Indetermi- 
nate star pattern, : (Pl. VIII. 13) 


1. Discussed by Adclf Grohman, ‘The origin and early 
development of floriated Ku3c', Ars Orientalis, II, 183-213. There 
are numerous examples of tlis form of calligraphy in Eastern Iran 


during the fifth Muslim century, though earlier occurrences are also 
known. 
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24. Uncertain material (? cast in metal) and period. 
Diameter 15 mm. (PI. VIII. 14) 


Indeterminate feline walking to right. A diagonal flaw 
ruins from top left to lower right. 


25. Rectangular plaque. Fifth/eleventh century. 
11x8 mm. (Pl. VIII. 15) 


‘A Kufic inscription, which appears to read : 


ae Cj de ‘Ali bin al-Dalasabi (or the like) 


The difficulty of reading the unpointed Kufic inscription 
lies chiefly in the nisba or designation of origin which follows 
the word bin ‘son of’. In the absence of diacritics, certain 
alternatives present themselves. The last consonant could 
thus be either b, t, th oz n. The question could be decided if 
the nisba could be corroborated from another source, but this 
I have not succeeded in doing, and the engraver may indeed 
have made a slip. 1 am, however, obliged to R. Pinder- 
Wilson for another solution to the problem. He proposes 
to read : 


* 


so) H8 oy do rib Zayd al Sunni 


This reading provides an acceptable sequence of names, 
and avoids the difficulty of the unknown nisba, ‘Ali b. Zayd 
being a name typical of the Shi’ah persuasion of Islam, a 
personage so named who was a Sunni could have emphasized 
the fact by using that word as a nisba after his personal 
names. The only difficulty of the reading that it involves an 
emendation of the lettering which appears on the gem. Where 
the stone clearly has lam alif, the reading requires that we 
substitute the letters alij lam. Inadvertance on the part of 
the gem-engravers is by no means unknown, and although no 
other reference to this person has been traced so far, 
Pinder-Wilson's reading must appear as an extremely 
plausible one. 


The dating adopted for this sealis based on the letter 
forms, especially the semi-cuzsive outline of the word bin. In 
this it is evident that the Kufic lettering has been influenced 
by the shape of the coatemporary cursive Chancery script. 
An exactly similar outline appears on a seal published recently 
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by Grohman,’ the reverse of which bears an inscription of the 
Buwayhid ruler Sultan al-Daula (403/1012 to 412/1021). The 
re-engraving on the second face was presumably carried out 
after the demise of the Buwayhid, unless the owner of the 
gem was an official of Sultan al-Daula; authorized to carry his 
master's name on one sice of his seal, and his own on the 
other. In either event, the inscription which resembles our 
present example will have been engraved in the first half of 
the fifth Muslim century. 


26. Rectangular plaque. Persian, Qajar dynasty, 
after 1211/1797. 16x12 mm. (Pl. Vili. 16) 


A personal name in nastalig script : 


wot 


plex Fath ‘Ali | 


The owner of the gem would have been named after the 
Oajar ruler Fath ‘Alf Shah, whose accession year was 
A. D. 1797. i . 


- European Renaissance Period 


27. Large circular impression. Probably seventeenth 
century A: D. Diameter 25 mm. (Pl, Vill. 17) 


This elaborately balanced composition shows in the 
centre the figure of a female bathing. Her garment is thrown 
over a rock, on which also stands a water-vase (hydria) of 
Classical appearance. She seems stil to wear a helmet on 
- her head, whilst her shiel3, close to her feet, rests against the 
rock. These seem to be ettributes which designate the Greek 
goddess Athena. In frort of her, to left, a girl attendant 
kneels, her knees only Hghtly draped, and assists with the 
toilet. On the right stands a male figure, unclad, with his 
right hand raised to skade his eyes. If traces behind his 
thigh indicate the presence of a tail, this will distinguish the 
satyr Marsyas. ‘The goddess points disdainfully with her left 
hand, partly draping hers=lf with the right. 


The subject appears to be an interpretation of the- 
classical myth of Athena and Marsyas. Athena having found, | 
or invented, the flute, attempted to play it, but angered by the 

- distorting effect on her features, threw it away. It was seen 
and picked up by the satyr Marsyas, who was so proud of his - 





1. Adolf Grohman, ‘Ein beitrag zur arabischen sphragistik’, 
Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, New 
York, 1952, 134-8, No. 5. 
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acquisition that he challenged the god Apollo to a musical 
contest. In this Marsyas was defeated and flayed alive (in 
one version) by the god for his presumption. It is, of course, 
quite contrary to the Greek tradition for Athena to be 
represented unclothed. One version does suggest that she 
flung away the fute into a river, and this may have inspired 
the present version. The flute, however, cannot be made out 
in our example, unless ihe attitude of Marsyas represents him 
as actually playing it. The over-elaborate composition and 
overemphasis on classical details marks this gem as modern 
classicizing work rather than an ancient original. 


Pieces of Uncertain Authenticity 


28. Flat, oval impression. Style unexplained. Dia- 
meter 17 mm, (Pl. Viii, 18) 


Male portrait bust to right, 


j 29. Impression from a convex, oval disc (?). Style 
unexplained. 24 x 21 mm. (Pl, VIII. 19) 


Male portrait bust to right. He wears an elaborate 
headdress, but the details of his costume are obscure. On the 
right, in front of his face are traces of an unintelligible 
inscription. In several public and private collections of gems 
examples of this style cre present. Where available, the 
original stones have: been sardonyx. Typical features of the 
style are the use of herringbone shading as a space-filler, and 
the occurrence of a variety of pseudo-script, bearing some vague 
resemblance to Pahlavi. A natural reaction is to treat the 
whole group as fabrications by some engraver in the East who 
had seen genuine ancient oriental gems. The wide distri- 
bution of specimens at the present time may be an argument 
against this thesis. Th possibility must still be reckoned 
with that we have here oatlying examples of some unlocated 
ancient provincial style. 


Whilst direct evidence of the manner in which the above 
collection of gems came together is lacking, the hypothesis is 
offered that they were collected in the Punjab some thirty or 
forty year ago. It would none “the less be gratifying to 
secure the testimony of some witness possessing direct know- 
ledge of their origins, or of their present whereabouts. 


NOTES ON SOME ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
INDIAN COINS 


H, de S. SHORTT 


[Plate IX] 


These notes on a few coins, mostly unpublished, in my 
own collection, have been all :oo hastily put together, and 
my research on them has been far from complete. I can only 

.suggest that it is better that they should be described and 
illustrated than remain hidden in my cabinet ! 


. l. Ancient India. Œ, square, wt. 36.3 grs. Obv. Sun, 
mountain-symbol of three arches, surmounted by a crescent, 
two taurines, parts of other unidentified symbols and pha. 
Rev. Four-armed symbol, with taurines in the angles, a 
symbol like a hand with four fingers, in o square compart- 
ment; taurines (? four) disposed around a globe, parts of 
unidentified symbols and ju. (Pl. IX, 1) 


At first glance this might be taken for a regular punch- 
marked coin, but it is unusual in having multiple symbols on 
both faces. It is even more unusual in not being punch- 
marked at all. Close exemination shows that the symbols, 
at any rate those on :he reverse, are struck from a single 
die. The four-armed symbol may be a mistake for the more 
usual three or six-armed symbol. The ‘framed hand’ would 
appear to link this coin with BMC, Class 2, Group IV, 
var. u and v (pl. IV, 15, 16, 19 and XLII, 6). Two coins of 
this variety were in tke Gorho Ghat hoard from Bengal 
(BMC, page xlvi). 


B. N. Mukherjee kindly informs me that die-struck coins 
of punch-marked type hzve been found in excavations at 
Kondapur in Andhra State, belonging to the Satavahana 
period. The two letters pha and ju on this coin point, how- 
ever, to a much later date, which he would not put earlier 
than e. 1000 A.D. 


2. Fawila.(?) Æ. round, wt. 35,55 grs. ^ . Obo. and 
Rev. the same. A humped.bull on the left and a horse on the 
right, walk towards each other. Above,a mountain symbol 
of three arches topped by a crescent. Below, a plain voided 
cross. ‘This is a cast coin, with a dark green patina and is 
in perfect condition. It is supposed to have been found at 
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original value. But the goldsmith or money-changer would 
not only know all that is known to the child and the rustic 
but much more than that. After looking at the coins and 
examining them in various ways such as hearing the sound 
they make when struck, smelling and licking them and 
taking them in his hand, he would understand which acharya 
made them and at which village, town, hill or river-bank 
they were made. The word Zehārya has been used here in 
the sense of ‘a master goldsmith’? 


The passage makes it abundantly clear that the symbols on 

the barshápagas or punch-marked coins only indicated the place 
wherein a particular piece was made and the goldsmith who 
made it. Apparently none of the symbols indicated the 
.State in which it was made or by which it was issued. If 
there was any such symbol, that would have naturally been 
regarded as far more important than the others and Buddha- 
ghosha could have hardly failed to mention it. Thus the 
manufacture of the k@reh@panas, referred to in the . Visuddhi-: 
magga passage, was not directly associated with the State. 
Of course whether the goldsmith manufactured them with: 
the State's permission is not known from it, The minting of 
coins from villages is also an interesting information supplied 
by the passage. : 


There is another passage in Buddhaghosha’s Samantapasa- 
dikà,. which runs as folows: tad@ Rajagahe visati-masako- 
kahapano hoti, tasma paticha-masako pado; etena lakkhanena sabba- 
janapadesu kahapanassa chatuttha-bhayo pado ti veditabbo ; so cha 
kho poragassa nza-kahapamcsa vasena, ma itaresash rudradamak- 
adinam.” It means to say that the weight of the karshapaga 
was 20 mashukas at Rajagriha so that its quarter weighed 5 
mashakas and that, likewise, the quarter of a karshapoga was 
known as pada in other territories also, though this was true 
only with reference to the old-type blue &arshapaga and not to 
other new karshapanas like the rudradamaka, i.e. the silver 
coins of about 36 grains issued by Rudradaman I (C. 130-55 
A.D.) and other Saka kings of Western India. Apparently there 
was no coin equivalent to 4 of the rudradamaka-karshapana. 


The above Sumantapzsadika passage shows that the’ 
punch-marked coins, here celled ‘the old-type blue karshapana’, 








1. Cf. P. T. 8. Pali-En7. Dict., s. v. áchariya. Buddhaghosha 
being a South Indian (cf. The Classical Age, ed. 
Majumdar, p. 395), it is interesting to note that the word 

^ ''^ is used in the sense of 'an artisan’ _(a goldsmith, mason, 
3 carpenter, etc.) in the South Indian languages. 


2. See INST, XIII, p. 138. 
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were in circulation as late as the 5th century when Buddha- 
ghosha flourished and also that they were current side by 
side with State issues like the silver coins of the Sakas of 
Western India. It is also clear that the Saka coins remained 
in circulation centuries after their issue. 


Later commentators? bring out the difference between 
the old-type blue karshapaga and the new karshapana called 
rudradamaka and state that the latter was 2 of the former in 
value. According to one commentator, the old-type blue 
karshapaga was made by stamping symbols on them in accor- 
dance with the pauraga-Sastra, i e. a book dealing with the 
purana coin such as the Rūpasītra (poraxa- atthe -ānurūpa- 
lakkhana sampannā uppácita. Another commentator says that 
the old. “type karshapanas were made in accordance with the 
pauráua-$astra by impressing symbols on them and that they 
resembled the blue karskapana (porága-satth-anurüpa-uppaditassa: 
lakkhana-sampannassa nile-kahapara-sadisassa &ahapanassa). These 
passages show that the punch-marked coins were manu- 
factured as late as tas 5th century, if not also later, long 
after the other types of coins, somelimes bearing names of 
kings who issued them, appeared in the field. There is little 
doubt that the old-type karsh@pavas are the same coins as. 
mentioned in the Visuddhimagga apparently as Divae issues. 


The question now is whether a king would like to 
issue punch-marked coins anonymously in the 5th century or 
later when coins bearing the kings' names began to be used 
in various parts of th= country from before the beginning of 
the Christian era. It is difficult to answer the question. But 
we consider it unlikely that the Satavahana kings issued coins 
of their usual types coly in cheap metals like copper, lead 
and potin, but, at the same time, also the punch-marked coins 
in silver. If, therefore, the punch-marked coins were in 
circulation during the S&tavahana age, as they apparently were 
since that age was earlier than the days of Buddhaghosha, 
they were probably private issues. 


The Suttavibhatga ssction of the Vinayapijaka mentions 
karshápaga along with the lauha-mashaka, jatu-müshaka and 
dàru-müshaka coins and  Buddhaghosha's Samantapasadika 
.explains the second and third respectively as (1) those made 
of bits of wood and bamboo and pieces of palmyra leaves on 





1. Cf. 7S1, XIII, pp. 188-90, 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar, Carm, Tret; 921, p .126. According to 
Budhaghosha, while learning, -the Daana one had to 
turn over and over many TENUES and look at them. 
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which figures were cut in ‘s@rc-daruna và velu-pesikaya và anta- 
maso tala-paynena pi rapam chhinditea kata-masako), and (2) 
those made of a quantity of lac-or gum with the impression of 
figurés (lakhaya va niyyasena và ripam samutthapetva kata- 
masako): tis doubtful whezher the State issued coins of 
such flimsy material. f ai : 


We have some copper coins bearing the names of certain 
localities like Tripurī, Ujjayini, Kaugambi and Varanasi? 
and it is hardly possible to prove that they were not issued 
by local bodies pertaining to the places in question. The same 
is the case with similar coms bearing the word megama (Sans- 
krit naigamah) meaning ‘tracers’ or ‘members of an adminis- 
trative board pertaining to a town’. Lumps of copper, known 
as the dhabua coin, were rot State issues. 


But the question is rot of the private minting of coins 
of cheap material. Minting of coins in ancient India does 
not appear to have been differant from that in the dominions 
of the Peshwas. We are told that “in the times of the 
Peshwas, coinage was not 2 monopoly, either private or 
governmental. Not a few people were apparently licensed 
to mint coins which naturally varied in their weight, purity 
and types from place to place. No wonder then that there 
were a plethora of coins of vorious sorts. Even in a single 
town, various kinds of coins were in circulation. Obviously 
these were exchanged at a rate which varied according to 
the metal used in the coins. It is well known that, in the 
late medieval period, coins of varioüs ages and countries 
passed as currency in the Inlian market) That the same 
position held good in the early period also is proved by 
available evidence. The currency of the old rudradamaka 
coins in Buddhaghosha's age, às referred to above, of the 
silver coins of Kalachuri Krishna of the 6th century even in 
the 8th century’ and of early Roman coins in the markets 
especially of South India kas to be remembered in this 
connection) Under the c.rcumstances, it is difficult to 





See JNST, XIII, p. 183. 

Allan, op. cit, pp. 239, 262; JNSI,XI, pp. 9-10; XII, 
© pp. 134-35 ; etc. f 

Cf. Allan, op. cit., p. exxvi; Zip. Ind., XXXV, p. 5. 

Cf. J NSI, VI, pp.-55 ff. 

Ibid., IX, p. 50; C£. VL, pp» 78 ff. 

Ibid., VIL, pp, 87 £. l 

Cf, Hp. Ind, XXV,. pp. 225 ff.; . Bhandarkar’s List, 

No. 1206 ; etc. . 
' Cf, Brown, Lhe Coins af India, p. 58. 


9 Homo mc 
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believe that coins minted by anybody anywhere could have 
been effectively prevented from being circulated in the ancient 
Indian market. When punch-marked coins manufactured 
centuries ago were in circulation, it seems to us practically 
impossible to check additions to the old stock by guilds and 
silversmiths from time toe time especially in view of the fact 
that the said coins were used all over India while the whole 
country was never under a single suzerain and that often 
there was no effective administration in many areas. : 
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Taxila and I would be inclined to attribute it to that place 
from its type. As far as I can ascertain, it is unpublished. 


(PI. IX. 2) 


3. Tazila.Q) Æ, square, wt. 95.4 grs. Obo. A railing of 
nine compartments, the erd posts having broad flat finials. 
A domed object (? lingar) appears above the railing at the 
centre. On each side is a tauzine. The type was struck from 
a circular die. Rev. Appcrently plain, but obscured by some 
incrustation. This coin is unpublished and may also have 
been minted in Taxila. The type is related to another Taxila 
coin, BMC, Pl. XXXII, 12, 13. (PI. IX. 3) 


4. Tawila.(?) JE, square, wt. 10.65 grs. Obo. A cock 
standing right. Rev. Meaningless rectangular lines, possibly 
intended for a voided cress. This is probably another Taxila 
coin, and is supposed to have been found there. The dom- 
estic cock is an unusual feature on ancient Indian coins. The 
bustard-like bird on certain Ayodhya coins is perhaps the 
closest parallel. But the cock was by no means unknown in 
the plastic art of Taxila (See for instance T'azila, Pl. 215, 
no. 59) and for an earlier numismatic precedent we have the 
drachma of Sophytes). (Pl. IX. 4) 


5. Tawila.(?) Æ, square, wt. 10.9 grs. 1. Obo. An animal, 
probably a lion, standing right, the head somewhat raised, all 
within a square border of dots. Rev. Nearly the same. The 
? lion's head is more visible and so is the tail which is raised 
over its back, but the border hardly appears. This is another 
unpublished coin which must have been so.common as the 
small change of its period. The date of that period is 
suggested by the square dottec border which seems to derive 
from Indo-Scythian coins of zhe first century B. C. The lion 
too may be borrowed from coins of Azes II or Rajuvula (see | 
below nos. 10-13), Like nos. 2, 4 and 5 this coin is also said 
to have been found at Taxila, and may well have been issued 


there. (PI. IX. 5) 


6. .Eucratides I. R, wt, 33.9 grs. T. The extreme 
rarity of the bilingual drachme of Eucratides is my excuse 
for publishing an example said to have been bought in Kabul. 
It is not such a fine specimen as that in the Indian Museum 
(Cat., vol. i. Pl. II, 9) but the reverse inscription is complete. 
The monograms are the same, but the coins are not from the 
Same dies. The coin formerly in General Abbott's collection 
(BMC, supp, p.165, no. 4, Pl. XXX, 9) which came from 
. Bokhara, also has the same monogram, but the inscription 


42 
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on the reverse begins... PYVby insteadof... "PN", 
as here. (PI. IX. 6) 


7&8. Menander. These are both Æ coins of the rare 
prancing-horse type with the helmeted head of Pallas on the 
obverse, The larger coin (wt. 676.8 grs. ^.) which Cunningham 
describes as an obolis similar in all respects to the unillus- 
trated British Museum specimen (BMC, p. 48, no. 47), It 
came from Afghanistan. The other (wt. 210.9 grs. 7.) is 
apparently unique because of its smaller size, Though more 
worn, it has a fine durk green patina, and the monogram 


ÑA (Whitehead, no. 58; is different from Qf (Whitehead, 


no. 34) on the recorded larger coins. The former (no. 58) is 
peculiar to Menander. . (PL UX. 7 & 8) 


9. ses II. Æ, round, wt. 215.6 grs. T. This is an 
unpublished variety of the common bronze coins of Azes II with 
the types humped bull and lion (BMC, 140 etc). It differs in 
that the lion is looking backwards, and Iam indebted to M. Peter 
Thorburn, from whose collection it came, for calling my atten- 
tion to.it. The Greek obverse inscription is correct and well- 
formed though a few letters are off-flan. The Kharoshthi in- 
scription is almost complete and correct. This coupled with 
the good style of the coin inclines me to think that it was 
probably an experimental design, antedating the normal issue, 
Some corrosion has obscured the monograms, but those on the 


obverse may be Ibi and [A , and on the reverse E 


or MA Or even. TE u (Pl, IX. 9) 


10, 11 and 12. Aes II. Æ, round, wts. 41.3,«—, 121.3, ^, 
and 11.0 grs. jj. Obo. Lion walking right, monogram above. 
Greek inscription. Reo, Demeter or city-goddess seated left 
on à folding stool holding a cornucopiz and in her extended 
right hand a ? lamp. She wears a curious headdress of cotton- 
reel form ; monogram on left and right. Kharoshthi inscription. 

(Pl. IX. 10-12) 


No. 10'is in good style and both inscriptions where on the 
flan are correctly written. It is one of the commonest coins 
in the Indo-Scythian series and this is the most usual size in 
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which it was issued. The obverse monogram is. Ei and the 


. , : l 
reverse monograms tg. and P No. 11 is the largest 


module I have seen. The style is not so good and certain 
letters are missing and others badly fromed in the Greek 
inscription. The Kharoshthi is correct where visible. There 
is an uncertain Kharoshtki monogram on the obverse. The 


reverse monograms are RA left and 1 right. No. 12 is 
the smallest I have seen bsing only 0.33 in. in diameter. , The 
inscriptions are illegible and. "a on the reverse is the only 


clear monogram. 


13. Hajuvula(?) Potin, round, wt. 28.15 grs. ? . Obo. 
and Rev. as for nos. 10, 11 and 12, but no inscriptions are 


visible here. The monogram above the lion is YY ‘ There 


is the usual monogram to the left of Demeter, but to the right 
is what looks like a crooked vertical line. The attribution to 
Rajuvula, which if correst must link him very closely with 
Azes II, is based on BUC, p. 189, no. 133, Pl. XLIV, 5. 
By a curious oversight the coin has nct been distinguished in 
the catalogue from coins af the Herakles-lion class with which 
it is listed, but one may »erhaps assume that the ‘traces of 
inscription', not given in t3e catalogue but quite visible in the 
plate, as well as the monogram above the lion, make the 
attribution fairly conclusive. (Pl. IX. 13) 


In his Catalogue of the Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, 
Whitehead republished four coins of Kanishka from C. J. 
Rodgers’ collection with the king enthroned on the obverse. 
The reverse of three showed the god OHPO, Siva, and the 
fourth MAO, the moon-god. Only the last is illustrated on 
plate XVIII of the Cataloguz. 


14. Kanishka. Æ, wt. 65.4 grs. NG Quite a clear 


example of the OHPO type. Whitehead’s attribution to 
Kanishka is confirmed by .ANHP...from his name, vertically 
downwards to the right of the throne, and also by Kanishka’s 
. four-pronged symbol on th reverse. (P). IX. 14) 
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15. Kanishka. Æ, wt. 47.6 grs. N. Another king- 


enthroned coin of Kanishka, showing the same amount of his 
name on the obverse, though the coin is more rubbed. The 
name of the god on the reverse is missing, but though the 
attitude is unusualit must,I think, represent the wind-god, 
OAAO. r (PI. IX. 15) 


The late R. G. Bartlett had another new coin of this class 
in his collection. On the reverse was the goddess Nanaia. 


There must be hundreds of varieties of the Kushana series 
which have not yet been published. Here are two. 


16. Huvishka. Æ, wt. 193.2 grs. 7. Obo. King sit- 


ting cross-legged in ?clouds, facing, head to right, his left arm 
raised. Inscription from 12 o'clock to 9 o'clock: ...pAO 
OhPKIKOPANO, showing a tendency to become cursive. 
Rev. Athsho or Hephaistos standing left, his right forearm 
raised, and holding a pair of tongs over his left shoulder. 


A to left, PNAO (Shedo) to right. Border of dots. 


(PI. IX. 16) 


.17. Huvishka. Æ, wt. 238.0 grs. T. Obo. King 
reclining on couch. Of the inscription only KOPANO is 
visible between 9 and 11 o'clock. Reo. The wind.god 


running left. No inscription is visible but the tamgha A 


appears on the left. The reverse of this coin is ina vigorous 
but crude style. It was probably found at Kotha near 
Manikyala with several other Kushana coins in my collection, 
including no. 16 above. (Pl. IX. 17) 


The coinage of the White Huns has not yet been fully 
published by numismatists, perhaps because so many new 
coins still turn up. 


_ 18. Ephthalite. R plated or Æ, wt. 63.04 grs. 1. Obo 
Bejewelled bust of king, right, with two du on us 
forehead, each containing three pellets and above, a head-dress 
which may represent a pair of buffalo-horns. To the right 
in Brahmi charcters, Dhama Jayatu. Reo. Ardokhsho 

| enthroned, facing, with cornucopiae. (Pl. IX. 18) 
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I have not been able to find the name, the portrait or the 
unusual combination cf a portzait with the enthroned goddess 
in any publication. The coin is said;to have been bought in 
in Kabul. : 2 


ix 
: ii 
Few coins of ancient Khwarazm:(Cliorasmia) ever come 
on to the market, and: zpart from —S;,P. Tolstov's publi- 
cations in Russian, references to -them are few and far 
a Chorasmian bronze coin at the bottom of plate IV of his 
Kushano-Sasanian Coins: a3-.he makes no reference to it in 
the text. o M : : 


19. Chorasmia.- -72;- wt. 52.3 grs. T. Obo. Head 
right, wearing a kind /o7lhelmet in the form of a bird. 
The hair appears to be:long at the back of the neck, 
but this may be part--cf the headdress, Border of large 


dots. Rev. Tamgha b semounde by a ?Sogdian inscription. 


eee ee 


as Vazamar. = "...... 


Finally we comé to medieval timés with what is to me a 
new type of gadhaya paisa. - 5 


20. Rajputana. Æ thinly plated? with R, wt. 60.45 grs. f. 
Obo. The usual stylized head right in a border of pellets 
which is interrupted before the “face, by an inverted 
conch. A vertical line curving left atthe upper end, possibly 
representing the tails of the diadem, comes outside the border 
on the left. Rev. A horseman riding right brandishing a 
spear in his raised right hand. There are various dots and 
lines in the field. Despite the fact that the horse’s legs are 
off the flan, this miniature design; unlike the head of the 
obverse, gives an impression of vitality and movement. See 
also D. B. Dish@lkar-in INST, viii, p..66, pl. V. (Pl. IX. 20) 


* * ON A NEW.SATAVAHANA GOIN AND SOME 

. KSHATRAPA'COINS FROM VIDARBHA. 

x V. V. MIRASHI s 

[Plate II]: t 
: I 
PEN SStavahana Coin 
Ink impressions of the coin described in the present article 

were recently sent to me for decipherment by my friend 
Hurmuz Kaus of Hydsrabad (Deccan). I found the coin 
interesting and so called for its exact size and weight, which 
Shri Kaus readily supplied. I publish :he coin here as 
desired by him. (PI. IH. 13 & 13A). 


The coin is of copper, round in shape. Its diameter is 
0.60" and weight 50 gra.3s. It has on the obverse the figure 
of an elephant with the -runk uplifted, with the legend above. 
Above the legend ther: appear two symbols, one resembling 
the letter ke with the horizontal bar slightly bent down and a 
vertical bar to its right! On the réverse of the coin appears 
the Ujjain symbol usually noticed on the reverse of Satavühana 
Coins, ^ ^" ^ ^ 


I read the legend with some diffiderce as sara Thutasa 
(siri Thutasa), with traces of a letter before sa of siri, which 
may be a part of Tao. The akshara thu of the royal name 
consists -of a.circle wih a dot in the middle and a curve 
denoting medial w at the bottom. It is difficult to conjecture 
the Sanskrit name corresponding to Thusa I tentatively 
suggest. Stuía (‘the prc.sed one). The correct Prakrit form 
from this Sanskrit word should be Thua, the medial consonant 
t being generally dropped. In some cases, however, it is 
retained. Cf. thuti from stuti. We may suppose that it is 
retained in the present case also. So the Sanskrit rendering 
of the legend [aro siri Phutasa would be Rajdakh Sri-Stutasya. 
The king may have flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


It must, however, be admitted that no such name occurs 
in the list of the Satavahana kings mentioned in the Puranas. 
This need not surprise w; for we know tha: there are several 
discrepancies in the Puranic list. The names of Vedi-$ri and 
Saktiári also, which cccur in the conteraporary Nanaghat 
inscription of Naganika, do not occur in the Puraric list which 
gives Purnotsahga and Skandhastambhi ia stead.? So not- 
withstanding the abserze of his name in the Puranic list, 

King Stuta may have reigned. The neares: approach to his 





1. No such symbols cccur on other Satavühana coins. 
2. Pargiter, Dynastizs of the Kali Age, p. 39. 
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name in the Puranic lis 3 di d in the, following hemistich!— 


minia oh ait da | 


I suggest with difidence that the angu line may have 
been gA aiai aft aiy aeda g Tho present coin has thus 
posed a problem to ‘rumismatists. -I whould welcome dis- 
cussion of the reading cf the legend from the learned readers 
of this Journal. 


Ctt ng nt] 


II 
Eshatrapa Coins 


I have described elsewhere’ in this Journal a silver coin 
of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasera II which was recently discovered 
at Karafija in the Akola District of Vidarbha. Since then 
some more coins of the Kshatrapas have come to my hands. 
Two of these were forni at Basim, ancient Vatsagulma, the 
capital of a junior branch of the Vakataka family, and were 
sent to me for deciphernent by Mr. Narayanrao Dhanagare, 
Advocate of Basim. The remaining five coins were discovered 
at Kundinapura, the most ancient. capital of Vidarbha. 
They were sent to me by Mr. N. M. Landage of Bharaswada, 
a village near Kundirapura. According to Mr. Landge's 
account, these coins are the remnants.of a large hoard which 
was discovered at Kundinapura some years ago. The other 
coins of that hoard wh:ch were distributed among villagers 
are not forthcoming now. I am grateful to these friends for 
bringing these ‘coins to my notice and for: permission to 

publish them in this Journal? 





l. Ibid. p.40. This is the reading in the ¢ Ms. of the Vaàgu- 
purana. The. Fateya Purana reads gia afaa WAT 
aaraa g. 

2. INGI, XXII, pp. 123 ff. 

3. As the coins described here belong to several generations 

I give below the relevant genealogical tables : 


(1) VS Damasena 
] 





Viradaman Yagodamac 1 . Vijayasena Dàmajada&ri III 
Rudrasena II 





Visvasiihha Bhaitridàman 
i 
Vi$vasena 
(IT) Svàmi /ivadáman : 


I 
Rudrasimha II 
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I, A Coin of Mahakshatrapa Vijayasena: Year 165. 
Findspot—Kundinapura. Weight: 30 grains. Size: 1.5 cm: 
(PI. III. 6) 


Obo, Bust of King to right, with lower traces of 
some letters in front. Lower traces of symbols 
denoting the date behind the ear, which appear 
to indicats the year 165. 


Rev, Hill or chaitya- of three arches, with the 
crescent on the top anda star to right; below 
a wavy line; round the edge, inside a border 
of beads, the legend commencing at 3—[Rajña 
Kshatra|[pasa ^ Damase*] na-putrasa Rajfa 
Mahakshatrapasa Vijayase[nasa* ]. 


The symbols of the date have not been preserved com- 
pletely. Their lower portions only are visible at the edge, 
but the reading given above appears probable. This date 
does not make any addition to our knowledg2; for coins 
of Vijayasena of as late a date as S. 172 have been listed by 
Rapson.? 


II. A Coin of Mahakshatrapa Damajadagri III (Year 
illegible). Findspot - Basim. Weight: 29.9 grains. Size: 
1.5 cm. (PI. Il. 7) 


Obo. Bust of King to right with lower traces of 
some letters in front. Symbols of date behind 
the ear completely cut out. 


Reo. Central portion worn out, still a three-arched 
hill or chaitya visible in the centre, with a 
crescent at the top and a star to right. 
Round the edge inside the border, the legend 
commencing at 3 — [Rajña]...sa Damasenaputrasa 
. Raja Malakshatrapasa Damajada[sri* ]ya. 


Damajadaéri III wes a younger brother of Vijayasena, 
whose coin has béen described above. As the present coin 
does not bear any legible date, it does not make any addition 
to our knowledge. From other coins we know that he ruled 
about Š. 173 to $. 176 at least. 








1. For the exact size and weight of these coins as well as for 
their photos, I am indebted to Mr. V, P. Rode, Curator of the 
Central Museum, Nagpur. 


2. Coins of the Andhras etc.; p. 136, 


a’ hos, n 
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“` IMI and IV. Two Coins of Mahzishatrapa Rudrasena II: 
Years illegible. Coin IO - Findspot — Kundinapura. Weight : 
26 grains. Size 1.4 cm. - à (Pl. HI. 8) 

. Obo. Bust, of Kirg with a: clear moustache. No 
traces of leiters in frcnt or symbols behind. 
the ear visible, except tke lower portion of the 
symbol for 100. 


Rev, Three-arcned hil or chaitya in the centre 
“- with a crescent at the top and a star to right. 
e Inside a circle of beads along the edge, the 
! "^7 legend, eemmemnceing at 1 — [Rajña- Kshatrapasa 
e Vi] .radema-putrasa < Eajña Mahakshatrapasa 

l Rudrasenasa. U 

Coin IV— » . 
Findspot-Kundinapura, Weight: 26 grains. Size: 1.4 cm. 
l (Pl. III. 9). 
Obv. As above. No traces of letters or symbols in 
front or behird. - 


Reo. As above, hill etc. Legend commencing at 1— 
[Rajia Kshatrapasa V-radamaputrasa] Raja 
Mahakshatrapasa Rudrase-rasa. 


Neither of these coins bears any date and so they are 
of no use for determining the limits of the king’s reign. 


V. A Coin of Mahzkshatrasa Bharzridáman : Year [2] 11. 
Findspot-Basim. Weight: 27 grains. Size :.1.4 cm. (Pl. IIL, 10) 
Obo. Bust of King as above. No traces of letters in 

front, but behind the ear, the symbols for 10 

and 1 ars visibe. The symbol for hundreds 

(which shculd denote 200: is cut out at the edge. 


Rep. Three-arched hill or chaitya etc. as above. 
Inside a border of beads, the legend, the lower 
portion of which is worn out, commences at 3— 
Baja Makekshatrapasa Baatri[dama]. 


Bhartridaman was a scn of. Rudrasena II. From other 
coins we know that he -uled till $. 213 at least. This coin 
which bears, the date $, 211 does not therefore make any 
addition to our knowledge cf Kshatrapa history. 


VI. A Coin of .Ks?nirapa Vi$vasena ; Year illegible. 
Findspot—Kundimapura. Weight: 27.5 grains. Size: 
1.4 cm. | (Pl. IIT. 11) 
Obv. Bust of King as above. Wo letters in front or 
symbols behind visible, except the lower portion 
of the syrabol for 200. . 
43 
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Rev, "Three-arched hill or chaitya with a crescent 
at the top visible. The star on the right worn 


ua out. Only a part of the legend legible—........: 
AM [Bha* |rtridama-putrasa Sajna Keshatrapasa 
4 [Vis]va... i 


The subscript va of fva which is clear leaves no doubt 
about the identity of the prince who issued this coin. As on 
other.coins, he bears only the lower title Mshatrapa on this 
coin. No date is legible on this coin, only the lower portion 
of the first symbol (probably denoting 200) bsing visible. 


-VII. A Coin of Kstatrapa Rudrasimha II: Year illegible. 


Findspot—Kundinspura. Weight: 27.5 grains. Size? 

1.4 cm. ; (Pl, III. 12) 

Obo. Bust of K ng as above. No letters or symbols 
visible. 


Ee 


Rev. Three-arczed chaitya as abcve, but without a 
crescent. Star to right. Legend round the 
edge, commencing at 11—Svama-Jivadama- 
putrasa Reja Kshatrapasa Rudra[siha]sa. Several 
letters appear blurred. 


There was a crisis in the Kshatrapa period after the reign’ 
of the Mahakshatrapa Bhartridaman and his son Kshatrapa 
Vigvasena. They were succeeded by Rudrasimha (II) who 
bears only the lower title Kshatrapa and describes himself as a 
son of Svami Jivadáman. His father thus does not bear any 
royal title. However, in view of this name ending in daman, 
itis surmised that he was a collateral who succeeded to the 
throne after Viáévasena whom he may have cverthrown. 


. The discovery of such Kshatrapa coins in Vidarbha raises 
ihe question whether Vilarbha was ever uuder the rule of the 
Western Kshatrapas. <Apait from these finds of coins, there 
are no other indications of Kshatrapa rule in Vidarba. Be- 
sides, the coins described here belong to the period from $ 160 
to S. 230 or from A. D. 238 to A. D. 308, when Vidarbha was 
ruled by the mighty kings Vindhyagakti and Pravarasena I. 
The latter assumed the title Samrat, indicative of his imperial 
status. So Vidarbha is not likely to have been under the rule 
df the Kshatrapas in this period. A.S. Altekar therefore sought 
to-explain these finds in another mannes. It is now known 
that Rudrasimha II and his son and successor. YaSodaman 
who flourished from c. A. D. 304 to A. D. 332, bear only the 
lower title Kehatrapa. Further, there is a complete break in 
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Kshatrapa coinage for sixteea years from A. D. 332 to A. D. 
348. Altekar explained these phenomena on the supposition 
that the conquests of ths Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena I 
were responsible for this decline of Kshatrapa power. Pravara- 
sena I reduced Rudrasimha II and Ya$odàman to the status 
of feudatories. The Kshairapa coins found in Vidarbha were 
evidently part ofthe tribute which the Kshatrapas Rudra- 
simha II and Yagodaman II used to send occasionally to their 
Vakataka suzerain. The tributes ceased to come with the 
deaths of Pravarasena I ard Yagodaman II, when the Vakata- 
Kas lost their overlordship.’ This theory also is not convinc- 
ing ; for if Acharya’s readings of coins in the Sonpur 
(Chhindwada District) hoard are correct, the latest coins in 
that hoard belong to the reign of Svami-Rudrasena III and 
bear the date $ 312* He assumed the title Mahakshatrapa 
which shows that he was not subordinate to Vakataka or any 
‘other power and still his coins are found in Vidarbha. We 
«must therefore suppose tha these coins were in circulation in 
‘Vidarbha, As the Vakatakas had no coinage of their own, 
they. were not loth to use them as currency. as they used the 
gold coins of the Guptas for the same purpose. Hence we 
find hoards of coins as well as stray coins of the Kshatrapas 
‘discovered in several districts o? ancient Vidarbha, i 


-= 


l. The Vākātaka- Gupta Age, pp. 55 ff. 
4. JRASB, Vol; Wl, Nam, Suppl. No, XLVII, p.96; 


RAMAGUPTA, A GUPTA KING 
K. D. BAJPAI 


[Plate X] 


Some copper coins of Ramagupta, (bearing the legend 
Ramaguta or maguta on one side and a lion-figure on the other) 
have already been published! A coin of this type, bearing 
the legend (.Za)'magupta, was also later on published? by the 
present writer. 


During my recent explorations in the Vid¥a district of 
Madhya Pradesh, I have been able to gather quite a good 
number of the Lion typs coins of Ramagupta. Besides this, 
‘an altogether new type 2f coins of this ruler, larger in number : 
than the first type, have also been acquired. Both the types 
have also been found at Eran, a place about 45 miles from 
-Vidisa, where the University of Saugar has recer tly, ngukih 
excavation-work. ; 


All the coins are of copper and are round in shape. A 
few of these obtained from Vidiga, are described here. .I am 
thankful to P, L. Gupta for getting the coins photographed 
in Bombay and also for sending me their weights. 

À. LION TYPE 
No. 1. .45"; wt. 16.15 grains. (Pl. X, 1) 

Obo., Lion to left with tail upraisd. 
Rev, At bottom, Brahmi legend maguta in early Gupta 
characters. 
No.2 .45”3 wt. 14.32 grains, (Pl, X. 2) 


Obv, Within dotted border, loin standing to left with 
mouth wide-open and tail upraised. 


Rev. Inthe centre, maguta in large Gupta Brahmi 
letters. Traces of crescent above the legend.” 


No. 8. .42" ; wt, 9.45 grains. (PI. X, 3) 
Obo. Lion standing to left as above. 
Rev. In the centre, Gupta Brahmi legend ramagu 
(the triangle in ma is rather large); crescent 
above. 


1. .P,L. Gupta, JJVSZ, XII (part ii), pp. 103-6, pl. IX, 1-6 . 
and H. V, Trivedi, XIII ipart ii), pp. 128-30, pl. VIII, 1:8. 
2. Ibid; XVII (part i), pp. 108-9, pl. VIII, 1. 
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No. 4. 4573; wt. 9.89 grains. (Pl. X. 4) 
Obo. Within beaded border lion to left standing 
as above. 


Rev. In the centre, legend in bold Brahmi characters 
ramagu; crescent above 


B. GARUDA TYPE 


No. 5. Thick round, .3" ; wt. 12.38 grains. (Pl. X. 5) 
Obv. Seated garuda with ouistretched wings similar 
to the figure cn garud1-dhwaja of Gupta gold 
coins and various copper coius of Chandra- 
gupta II. 
Rev. Within dotted cixcle in Cupta Brahmi characters, 
Rama, with a triangular design over ra, 
No.6. .35”3 wt. 6,55 grcins. (Pl. X. 6) 


Obo. Within do:ted border seated garuda with 
prominently outstretched wings. 


Rev. Above, circle and crescent. Below magupta. 
Cluster of dots below ma. Beaded border. 


No.7. .3"; wt. 5.42 grains. (PI. X. 7) 


Obo. Seated garuda w.th outs:retched wings. 
Rev. Under straight l.ne, ramagu ; cluster of dots. 


No. 8. .27" ; wt. 5.00 grains. (PI. X. 8) 
Obo. Garuda as on no. 7. 
Rev, Above, crescent; in the centre gupta (very clear); 


traces of border of dots. 
No. 9. .32"; wt. 3.94 grains. (Pl. X. 9) 


Obo. As on ne. 7. 
Rev, At top, maguvta. Below cluster of dots. 


No. 10. .3”; wt. 3.84 grains. (PI. X. 10) 
Obo, Within circle cf dots, parts of garuda figure 
visible. 


Reo, Above, crescent and circle, In the centre, 
maguptah ; cluster of dots below ma. 
No. 11. 37; wt. 3.27 grains. (Pl. X. 11) 
Obo. Garuda with prominent circular head. 


Reo, Within dotted border, magupta ; cluster of 
dots below. 
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‘Wo. 12.. ` Thick type, 257; wt, 10.5 grains. (Pl X. 12) 
: Obv, Within border of dots, seated garuda (only 
lower part visible). 
^. Rev. Rama in bold letters written in slightly different 
form (at the top of ra.is a cross and ma has a 
crescent at its top). 


The above-mentioned varieties in the two types of, coins 
of Ramagupta are worth notice. Insofar as the Lion type 
is concerned, some coirs from Vidié$à (not reproduced here) 
show the animal standing to right. The Garuda-type of coins 
“are much larger in number and they are of different sizes, 
weights and varieties. The paleography, it may be pointed 
out, is definitely early Gupta. The letter ma occurs in both 
forms. Some letters exaibit ornamental. devices. 


These copper coins of Ramagupta are akin to the. Naga 
coins and to the coins of the local Ma » rulers issued in 
this area prior to the Gupta period. may, however, be 
clearly pointed out here that*the A bearing the name 
Ramagupta are not the b nd of any local officer of the 
Imperial Guptas^^ nor any feudatory king named 
Ràmagupta. UI feel that ph were issued by Ramgupta, 
thé eldér brother of Chandragupta II Vikraniaditya:] , It 
is well known that the latter issued. his silver. currency 
for. the Malava-Saurzshtra region. similar, to the coins 
of the Western Kshatrapas, after uprooting them. The local 
‘traditions have played considerable. role. in: Indian history 
even in the field of numismatics. It is but in the fitness of 
.things that Ramagupta should have issued his coins in close 
imitation of the fabric: and type of the coins of his ‘predecessors 
current in the area. Like the Naga and local Malava 
coins, which are usually round, bust of the king Rama- 
gupta does not appear on his coins. We have only ‘the 
figure of a lion or of garuda within: the border of dots on 
one side and the name of the king in Brahmi. characters on 
the other. In the case of several Malava coins we have lion! 
or the humped bull? on the obverse. In some cases, the 
obverse lias a slender-nscked vase, the exact copy of which 
is found on some copper coins of Chandragupta II. 


l. V. A. Smith, ZA? I, Part ii, p. 172, pl. XX, 16. 
2. lbid., pp. 172-3, rl. XX, 17-19, 


—_—— 


-r 


5-5 3. Ibi, pl. XX, 15. "2 se Sa 
4. J. Allan, Catalog: s¢ of the Coins of the Gupta. Dynasty, 
E pl. XI,,22:;. Altekar, Coinage oe the Genie Empire. pl. 


XVL19. |... 
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The king's portrait is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Malava! and Naga coins and so alsoin the coins of Ramagupta. , 
The stately figure of the lion with upraised tail in the Lion type 
coins of Ramagupta can well be compared with similar figure 
of the animal in the case of Malava? and Naga coins? The 
style of the Brahmi legend and paleography also bear 
similar traits. The crescent on Ramagupta’s coins can be 
compared with that found on some Naga coins.° 


The only innovation, worth mention, in the case of 
Ramagupta’s coins is the appearance of garuda, the characte- 
ristic symbol of the Gupta dynasty, which is abundantly 
found on the gold, silver and copper coins of the rulers of 
this dynasty. The Garuda type coins of Ramagupta, now 
discovered by the present writer, far outnumber the Lion type 
coins of this ruler. < 


When I discovered a Lion type coin of Ramagupta at 
Talbehat, it was surmised® that the coin, along with similar 
others published by P. L. Gupta and H. V. Trivedi, might 
have been issued by some local ruler of eastern Malava. 
But now looking to 2 large number of coins of this ruler 
(and particularly of the Garuda type) from Vidiga and Eran, 
it appears that this Ramagupta was none other than the elder 
brother of Chandragupta II. 


The conquest of tke eastern Malava by Samudragupta 
is clearly attested to by his inscription found at Eran.' This 
inscription shows that Samudragupta made Eran (Atrikina of 
the inscription) his  pleasure-town (svabhoganagara). It 
appears from his Eran :ascription that Samudragupta visited 
the place in his old age also, in accompaniment of his wife, 
sons and grandsons (Banuputra-pautra). Besides its beautiful 
surroundings, the location of Eran was on the border of the 
eastern. Malava (4kara), on the main route joining Malava 
with the Vatsa kingdom. 1t must have been a strategic point 








1. Smith wrongly thinks that the reverse of coin no. 58 
illustrated in his Catalogue (pl. XX, 21) bears king's head, 
It appears to be 2 peacock with expanded tail, 
covering the whole surface, as found on a similar coin 
illustrated and described by Smith (no. 62, pl. XX, 22). 
Smith, op. cit, pL XXI, 3-4. 

Trivedi, Catalogue of the Naga Kings, pl. IM, no. 11, 
14, etc. 

Cf. Smith, Ibid., pl. XXI, 1-6, with our coins nes. 1-4. 
Trivedi, op. cit.; pl. III, nos. 35-38. 

INSTI, XVIII, pz. 108-9, pl. VIII, i, 

Fleet, C1, IIT, pp. 18 ff. 
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also. It was, therefore in the fitness of ka ann Samudra- 
gupta selected this place for his sojourn anagupta may. 
have been appointed in the eastern Malaya, during the life-. 
time of his father, to look after this newly conquered region, 
where his coins have bsen found. The unsteedy political 
condition of the time, as revealed from various sources, may 
have compelled Ramagupta to stay in Malava even after the. 
death of his father. 


It may be suggested here that the episode leading to the 
murder of the Saka prince, demanding the hand of Rama- 
gupta’s beautiful wife, Dhruvadevi, and later of Ramagupta” 
himself by Chandragupta II, took place ia Vidiga or Eran. 
The stone inscription of the ‘Sako prince Sridharavarma at 
Eran and silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas found here 
tend to confirm this speculation. 


SO.CALLED APRATIGHA COIN TYPE OF. 
KUMARAGUPTA I 


S. V. SOHONI 
[ Plates XI-XII J 


Based on a further examination of available data con- 
cerning this type, three mejor conclusions have been made in 
this essay : 


(1) The circular legend on the obverse consists of four 
parts. 


(2) The legend oa the reverse should be restored to what 
was read by Allan, viz., S73-Pratapah. 


(3) The more accurate appreciation of the two legends 
helps to understand the composition on the obverse. 


While this analysis Jas .confirmed the validity of some 
points stated by me in 1955, it has led to a material revision 
in some other respects 

2. Circular Legend on Obverse 


In my opinion, this legend is : 


(a) [X x ?] sam mag: ending at 3 o'clock 
(b) stt sragen: ending at 6 o'clock 
(c) freragaragiopa: ending at 9 o'clock 
(d) aanita: ending at 10 o'clock . 


Letters standing for Pratipara were read similarly by 
V. V. Mirashi ; and Joshi, apparently, has followed Mirashi, 
thus far.  Mirashi read, Paramadharah instead of Parame- 
fwarah, as I do. My recding is quite clear on coin no. 6 
(Pl XD. The next word Sri, was also similarly read by 
Mirashi ; and is absolutely clear on more than one piece, 
This completes the first quarter of the legend. 


Mirashi read the next quarter as, Prathama Parakrama 
Vapuh. I concur in reading the first letter as Pra. But the 
last is, clearly, not puh but ptah, vide coins nos. 6, 7, 10,and 
11 (of BMC, Pl. XXXI. (Pi. XI) The letter preceding ptah 
cannot be anything but dri; and it differs from the letter gu 
in its second half. Prathita is quite clear, as also ku of kulą. 


44 
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Similarly, rupa is legible on coin no. 10 (Pl. XD) This 
completes the second quater of the legend. 


The beginning of tke third quarter is, beyond any doubt, 
niru ; and the next two letters, pa and ma are clear on more 
than one coin. The next word guga is quite legible on coin 
no. 11 (Pl, XD). Similarly, the next two letters maha are also 
legible on more than one piece. The repetition of rpa is best 
seen on coin no. 11 (Pl. Xi). This third quarter of the legend 
is another instance of Kumaragupta referring to the excellent 
.qualities possessed by h.m on his coins. 


The last two letters of the fourth quarter are most clear 
on coin no. 10 (Pl, XI). For sometime I was inclined to take 
them to be the last two letters in the word, Apratigha, But the 
superscript for the letter r is absolutely clear on coin no. 10 
(Pl. XI), thus proving that it is not-ghah but yah. Coins no. 11 
and no. 12 (Pl. XI) show this part of the legend more clearly. 


The legend thus established states : 


(1) [XX] Valour (or Pratapah), the King (or Parameswara) 
and the Goddess of Fortune (S2). 


(2) (Kumaragupta) being proud of belonging to a famous 
dynasty and of his beauty. 


(3) (Kumaragupta) a foaming ocean .of incomparable 
virtues ; and 


(4) (Kumaragupta; of irresistible prowess. 


Some remarks may be ventured on.this text. ParameSwar 
is well-known technical term for a king during Gupta history. 
But, I believe, this would be its first occurrence in a legend of 
a coin type of Gupta dynasty. The term dyiptah need not be 
taken to imply vanity cf a wrong type. Banabhatta has used 
it while describing Harsha; and this word itself has been 
listed as a name of Vishnu in Vishyu Sahusran@ma. Kumara- 
gupta had definite renson to be proud of his dynasty. The 
reference to his persone! beauty should be read in the context 
of his parents being a very striking looking couple. His father, 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, referred to his own handsome 
appearance on a unique specimen of Couch type coin; and 
his mother, Dhbruvaswamini, was an cqually well-known 
beauty of her age. The phrase, aprativ@ryaciryah occurs in 
what is commonly referred to as Samudragupta’s Eran 
Inscription. 


It is noteworthy that letters inscribed in the legends 
both on obverse and reverse gf this type belong to the western 
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style of Gupta Brahmi script, thereby giving scope for a 
surmise thatthis type was in circulation mainly in western 
districts of Kumaragupta's empire. 


Some other aspects of this legend have been discussed, 
later on, while dealing with an interpretation of the composi- 
tion on the obverse. 


3. Legend on Reverse 


On the basis nf a single specimen of this type, Allan 
read the reverse legend as, Sri Pratapah. After examining 
8 more pieces which belonged to the Bayana Hoard, Altekar 
“read it as Apratighah. Ajit Ghose reads it similarly on the 
10th coin of this type, in the Poddar collection. 


After a careful examination of relevant details, I dare 
say that Allan was justified in reading the legend as 
Srz Pratapah. 


Pah versus Ghah—(i) The two halves of what might be 
suspected as gha are not equal in size, as they should 
have been—that to the right being definitely constricted 
as compared with that to the left. — : 


(ii) It is admitteG that all the coins of this type are 
very much worn out, probably, due to extensive circulation. 
Consequently, what happened was this: two visarga dots, one 
above the other, got rubbed out into a straight line. But, on 
better specimens, e. g., coins no. 10 and no. 11 (PI. XI), these 
two dots are very clear, It may be noted that the visarga 
dots after a so-called yha are clearly seen to be the tops of 
two lotus buds forming a part of the lotus composition. 
They are both a good deal away from the main portion of 
the letter and nearer to the lotus composition. 


Accordingly, it is submitted that the reverse legend 
does not contain a gha but a pah. 


Ti versus Ta—Ti of Apratiyha is short and not long. 
Yet, on not a single specimen of this type, so far available, 
can be seen such a short ti, What is being read as short 
ti is really (a with the long @ of it turning upward into an 
ornamental superscript. This superscript itself is absent on 
as many as 6 out of a total of 10 coins of this type. The 
cursive style is best seen on the Poddar collection piece. 


4. Details of Composition on Obverse 


With this clarification of the legend, it should now be 
possible to form a more accurate idea of the group of three 
standing persons shown on the obverse. 
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Earlier views may be recepitulated : 


(1) Hoernle thought, “It showed three standing figures 
which appeared to represent the Buddha, worshipped by two 
women". lt was, however, not understood why the Buddha 
should be worshipped by two women only and why all of 
them should remain stancing. 


(2 Vincent Smith argued, ‘The legend showed that 
the obverse central figcze is the king and the females must 
certainly be his consorts'. But against this view, one could 
have even then raised az objection, viz. why skould a king 
be shown as being physically smaller than either of his 
two queens. : 


(3) Allan, while remarking that this type was a puzzle, 
held, “The central figcre is Indian in style while the 
two others are quite forzign, female figure to right closely 
resembling Minerva". . 


The description he recorded in his Catalogue was : 


*Male figure, wear.ng long loose robe, w:th arms on 
breast (in jüdnamudra attitude), standing facing; on his |, 
female figure to r, wear.ng long loose robe and aelmet, with 
shield on l. arm, and holding out r. hand (closely resembling 
Minerva); on his r. a female figure wearing long loose robe, 
standing Ll, holding out r. hand and restingl on hip; the 
two latter appear to be addressing the central figure; Garuda 
standard behind central figure, 


“On either side of central figure (Kumaragupta)." 


(+) In 1943, I had hazarded a guess that this composition 
was suggested by a coin of Huvishka showing three figures, 
viz. of. Skanda, Vishakha and Mahadsena standing on a 
platform, all three being recognised to be different names of 
Kumara, in à later period. On assumption that there was 
no longer any justification or need to reproducs Karttikeya 
at one place under various names, I thought that what was 
realised to be superflucus in the Huvishka coin type had 
to be replaced; and thzt the remaining two figures might 
be the two wives of Karttikeya, the central figcres on both 
coins having shown cons:derable correspondence in appearance 
and attitude. 


Figure A is a sketch of a representatior on coin of 
Huvishka described by Gardner, as “Skanda aad Vishakha 
standing face to face, n'mbate; each wearing chlamys and 
necklace, and sword at waist; but Skanda holds in right 
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hand, standard surmountel by bird; Vishakha holds in left 
hand, spear." —(BMO —Graeeks and Seythic—P1. XXVIII, 22). 


Figure B is based on the obverse of the coin at Pl. 
XXVIII. 24 of this Catclogue, described by Gardner as, 
“Niche on basis, within which, Skanda and Vishakha standing 
as above; between them, Mahasena, horned (?) facing, 
nimbate, clad in chlamys; sword at waist". The material 
relevance of these details has been referred to in paragraph 
7 below. 


5. After the discovery of 8 more specimens of this type 
in the Bayana Hoard, seven more theories were advanced : 


(a) Mirashi thought tkat the central figure was of some 
saint; and the other two were the King and his Queen who 
had gone to consult that saint. 


(b) According to R. C. Majumdar the central figure was 
Siva ; and the male anz female figures Nandi and Parvati, 
respectively. 


(c) Altekar has interpreted this scene to consist of 
Kumaragupta I being unscccessfully persuaded, “by his queen 
and general or crown-prince", not to give up his throne. He 
added, “Kumaragupta was firm in his resolve and is there- 
fore described on the reverse as invincible”, 


His description of the obverse was: 


“A male figure standing in the centre, wearing a dhoti, 
with folds hanging between the legs, hands folded at the 
waist, a protuberance on the head as on the Buddha images, 
or hair tied in a knot. To the r., a female figure standing 
to l. slightly bent forward, her hair tied in a knot on the 
head, wearing a sar? and t.ght kafichuki, 1. hand on the waist, 
r. hand bent up and raised in the attitude of vitarka (argumen- 
tation); fingers almost touching the face of the central figure. 
To the l. of the central figure, another figure a male 
standing to r. wearing « close fitting cap, l. hand holding a 
shield in front of the torso, r. hand bent up and holding 
Garudadhvaja just behind the central figure. Legend 
written horizontally but in lines placed vertically between the 
central figure and the figures on its either side; on r. side, to 
be read from top to bcttom. Kumara; on left side to be read 
from bottom to top gupiah. None of the figures is nimbate, 
Circular legend, not yet read.” 


(d) B. P. Sinha also Holds that an abdication question 
was being debated; and that this discussion was shown as 
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being held between Kumaragupta I and his two queens; 
“We have on the coin the two queens of Kumaragupta in 
high temper arguing with the king in their conflicting self- 
interest for their respective sons, and each might have been 
trying to persuade the king not to retire but to strengthen 
the claims of their sons. But Kum@ragupta was determined 
to follow his decision and hence the legend Apratigha.” 


(e) Considering thst an abdication szene or a scene 
about debating peace or war could be, ct best, a feeble 
explanation, I had sugges-ed that this compcsition was based 
on a dramatic incident narrated by Kalidase in his Kumara- 
sambhava (Canto XIII, verses 21, 44, 45 and 46). : 


(f Munish Chandra Joshi has sugges:ed, “The vitarka 
mudra of the queen is indicative of the discussion that is 
going on between them concerning the policy matters of the 
kingdom. The King szems to be not inclined to participate 
in it, as is evident from the position of his hands in JjHana- 
mudra pointing to his spiritual progress. It is probably the 
problem of the crown-prince, who is ruling on behalf of his 
father, that they are debeting upon. It was perhaps the usual 
practice in these days. Therefore. the Eing issued this 
variety of the coins depicting the real posizion of the prince 
and himself." í 


(8) Recently, Ajit Ghose has put forward his view that 
the scene depicted Kumāragupta consul:ing his parents. 
According to him, this was a commemorative issue. His 
description is :— 


“A central figure of a male with top knot and of short 
stature, standing facing front, with folded hands, wearing 
pleated dhoti with the end wrapped round in front, whose 
- identity is clearly indicated by the legend, Kumara written 
‘vertically on r. of figure but to be read horizontally from top 
to bottom, and Gupta also written vertically but on. of 
figure and to be read horizontally from bottom to top; a 
female taller figure to r., standing facing central figure, hair 
tied in a top knot, r. hend bent and palm Leld as if blessing, 
wearing bodice and sari snd a male figure on L also facing 
Kumaragupta, and holding Garuda standcrd in extended r. 
hand and shield in 1. hand. 


“Legend:  Circula- legend not yet satisfactorily 
deciphered.” 


6. After a detailed examination, based on photographic 
enlargements (Pls, XI-XII), supported by scrutiny of such pieces- 
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as were available for that purpose, it is not at all difficult to 
conclude that there was no atmosphere of renunciation 
even remotely suggested in this composition. Please see the 
Figure C. The ensembie is explained below. 


KumGragupta—Allan had remarked that the figure labelled 
as Kumaraguptah showed no resemblance to the other 
depictions of that King. 


Altekar remarked, “The central one is a male figure 
standing facing, with nands Zolded on chest. He wears a 
simple dhoti with its pleats harging between the legs. There 
is either a protuberance on the head, as on the Buddha 
figures, or alternatively, the hair is tied in à knot on the top 
of the head. The figure wears no ornament or royal insignia 
and looks more like a Budihist layman or monk, but is 
expressly described as Kumárazupta". i 


There is, however, no protuberance on Kumüragupta's 
head. It is really a $ikhandabharaga. This ornament can 
be seen on many coins of Samudragupta, Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya and of Kumaragupta himself. It has been 


vividly described by Banabhatta: feere Siren 
aia aaa SPRINTER 
exigen | Jayadeva has also made a charming reference 


to ita aenak staag RAT 
gi | It is clear from this numismatic and literary evidence 


that Sikhandabharana was a royal ornament, to be worn on the 
head, sometimes being directly fixed in the locks of hair. It 
corresponded to the crest om the peacock's head, hence its 
name. That was why it was prominently shown on the 
peacock type coins of Kumaragupta. 


Traces of kundala (ear ornament), &eyüra (arm ornament) 
and valaya (wrist ornament), as also of a necklace, can easily 
be detected. Kumaàragupta's n.oustaches are clearly visible on 
&t least two specimens e. g. coia no. 11 (Pl, Xi). Enlargement 
of the photograph of the Britisa Museum piece has shown him 
wearing not a short pleated dhoti but a tunic or varabaza 
with sulwar, and boots with ornamented buttons (Figure d). On 
the pieces belonging to the Eayana Hoard, it is not unlikely 
that Kumáaragupta has been shown wearing a vearabaga and a 
short dhoti and field boots. Taere might be two sub-varieties. 


A noteworthy detail is abcut the relative position of his 
two palms. They have not been placed inwards and kept on 
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the chest or held together as if to salute somebody. It is 
unlikely that they were empty. 


Another impressive point is the close similarity between 
the posture of Kumáragupta and that of Kanishka in his 
famous stone statue (Figure D). In India, this royal style or 
posture of standing has come down, throughout the ages, to 
this day. 


Female figure to Kumaragupta’s proper left — 


. That this figure is not of a male but of a female, has 
been generally accepted. Its close resemblance to the drawing 
of Lakshmi on the reverse has escaped notice: Allowing for 
the difference in postures, the similarity is quite plain. The 
figure is certainly regal. She has dressed her hair in what 
was known as the dhammilla style. She wears ear drops, 
necklace and bangles. There is definite suggestion of Sringara 
in the standing posture. 


For one reason which I shall presently explain, this 
lady is S72 herself. 


Her right palm is close to the King's face. DBapabhatta ' 
has observed--sremgorgfeesrsrerecttisearurfasegta fases taren 


Male figure to Kumaragupta’s proper right— 


There has been coasidérable disagreement whether this 
figure is male or female. The enlarged photographs do. not 
leave any room for doubt on this point. It is a male figure— 
even his Adam's apple has been clearly shown on several 
places. He has been shown slightly bigger in build than the 
lady in front of him. 


On most coins, he has been depicted wearing that very 
type of Pugree as is shown on Chandragupta I in the Chandra. 
gupta-Kumáradevi coin type and on the King-and-Queen-on- 
Couch type coins of Ckandragupta Vikramaditya. He too is 
wearing a varabaága. There is a short dagger or bhujali on 
his waist, to the right. 


The question is whether, as held by both Allan and 
Altekar, he is shown holding a shield with his left hand. In 
1956, I suggested that there was no shield but the left hand 
held so as to be near. the bhujali, a movement recalling 
Banabhatta's description of Harsha : qikatyeatectataa fake: 
TUM wer feengRefaree ERRA ATA; 


gaga: | 
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The other point is whether he is shown holding a Garuda 
standard or not. I hai expressed a doubt whether anybody 
could hold a heavy stick like that with the fingers of his 
palm stretched out. At any rcte, there is no contact between 
the thumb and the stick. itis also not quite clear whether 
it was intended to show a Garuda as distinguished from a 
Garuda standard, The former possibility is strengthened by 
the fact that this is precisely tàe manner in which an eagle 
comes down to or gets away from a perch—both wings 
stretched upwards and both kgs stretched downwards; and 
the sccond leg of the brd nearer to Kumaragupta is clearly 
Seen on some pieces, e. g. coin no. 10 (PI. XI). 


In these circums:ances, I cannot positively conclude 
that this male figure has been shown holding Garuda standard 
on his right palm. It may be t3at there was a Garuda standard 
. planted away from this group, which might explain why its 
lower portion has not £t all been shown on any piece. 


The similarity in the postare of the male and the female 
figures in front of Kumaragupta is obvious and was a deliberate 
feature of the design. 


7. It is now possible to Zorm an idea of how Kumara 
gupta's mint master conld have utilised details of Huvishka's 
coins referred to in paragraph 4. The standard with the bird 
on top as shown on the Huvishka coin of Figure A may be 
compared with the Garuda stsndard (if that were the case) on 
the coin of Kumaragapta. Incidentally, the bird on the 
standard of the HuvisEEa piece could be either the peacock 
or an ordinary cock. Secandlz, the central figure is more or 
less similarly dressed ; anl holds his arms almost similarly 
near his waist. Thirdly, the individual name has been written 
along side on the Gupta coin, at least so far as Kumaragupta 
was concerned. The originality and boldness of the scheme 
drawn by the Gupta artist, kowever, requires no elaborate 
statement. This beautifcl composition and the text of the 
circular legend around it, are moteworthy examples of the fine 
art and the high literary stancards which prevailed in that 
period. 


8. The first quarter of the circular legend on the obverse, 
labels the three persens in his group, viz. Prat@pa (or 
personified valour), l'aramefwa (or the King) and Sri (or 
personified toyal fortuna). 


I also suggest that wherecs the central figure has been 
distinctly labelled, on the odverse itself, the phrase Sez 
Pratapah occurring on the reverse and qualifying the King 

45 
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"féfers to the other two personalities, viz. Pr atapa and Sri in 
‘this composition. 


; 9.- The mint-master wanted to iow military valour and 
royal fortune. _ standing personified in front af ‘the king. 
According to ancient Indian political thought, there was.firm 
relationship between a king, military power and royal prós- 
perity. This was: a common theme of poetry and drama. 
According to Amarakosia, that was Pratapa which was lustre 
‘born from kosha (treasure) and danda (military power or 
army). It may not be overlooked that in this unique compo- 
sition, the young moon or bala-chandrika, has been shown near 
Srz. The eagle, always a symbol of swift action, is near 
‘ihe personified | Pratapa. The imagery, associating the eagle 


-with military: operations against recalcitrant kings, was vividly 
: employed by Skandagupta : 


| a sate a T 
SE dag Saft cag NGT; u - 
^07 70 emersit araman: | 
RATA ATTA N 
"fafa tear [srt] fafasi rama 1 


; It is this spirit of the Gupta dynasty which pues fully 
(d in this unique pictorial representation, 
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Figure C 
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Figure d 





Figure D 





THREE UNIQUE COINS IN THE STATE 
MUSEUM LUCKNOW 


C. R. SINGHAL 
[Plate XIII] 


This Museum is one of the oldest institutions in the 
country and it can truly boast of a huge and rich collection 
of old coins, especially of the Gupta period. It had the proud 
privilege of publishing four catalogues of its coins viz., the 
Guptas and Maukhars, the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughal 
Emperors of India, and the Nawabs of Awadh. Besides 
these, there are many other coins lying scattered all over 
the Coin-Room. During the course of my work over these 
coins, I have come across many new and rare specimens „but 
one has to dive deep before these gems can be brought to the 
surface. Itis hoped that these coins will be published in 
due course. The purpose of this small note is to describe 
three unique coins which were picked up from a lot of 
undeciphered miscellaneous copper coins. Coin No.1 is a 
beautiful specimen belonging to the Kushana king Huvishka; 
Coin No.2 was issued by the famous Sultan Alau-d-din 
Muhammad Shah of the Khalhi dynasty; and Coin No. 3 
is a gold coin of Aurangzeb. 


No. 1 (PI. XIU, 1). A coin of this variety is described at 
No. 166 of the Catalcgue of Greek and Scythie Coins of Bactria 
and India in the British Museum, London. But the British 
Museum specimen has Atksho (fire-god) on the reverse while 
our specimen bears Osho (God Siva) No coin of this 
variety has been published before. This coin is in a very 
good state of preservetior and the most interesting feature 
is the radiated hallow running from one knee to the other 
al over the body of the king. It weighs 250 grs. and 
measures 1.1" inches. 


No. 2 (Pl. XIII. 2). Those who had the opportunity of 
studying coins of this wealthy and whimsical Sultan, might 
have observed that he invariably used the title of ,jUl i£. Le, 
the “Second Alexander” on his gold and silver coins but be 
denied this honour to his billon or copper issues. His com- 
monest variety were the billon coins ‘as described at p, 93 
of the Cotnage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli by 
H. Nelson Wright. A biz hoard, consisting of 3,089 billon 
coins of the same type, was examined and published by me 
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in 1942 in JNST, IV, p. 63. But it is a strange coin- 
cidence that his copper coins are fairly rare aad only two 
varieties are known. to us (vide no. 362 and .364 of the above 
catalogue). ‘They bear the following legends: ^ >` ~ 


No. 362. Obv. dau ^ - Rev. win ls UJ ay 
No. 364 , "eB >» T2 caf 


The third variety in copper, whichis described below, 
is unique asit bears on its reverse his high soanding title 
“Alexander, the Second" which was reserved only for his 
gold and silver coins.. It weighs 50 grs. and bears the following 
legend ; : xo 


Obb. Z Ren, E 
- gale > d 


“Now we have to find out as to ‘how’ this Sultan conceived 
the idea of assuming this title which was hithe-to not used 
by' any of his predecessors:  Fortunatély, the. Cambridge 
History of. India ‘comes to our rescue and the following 
incident i$ narrated at pp. 101-102 of Vol. III cf that book. 
“Hitherto Alau-d-din had prospered in everything to which 
he had set his.hand, and Ais success had turned his.brain. He 
detected an analogy be:ween himself with his four faithful 
servants (viz. Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zafar Khan, and 
Alp Khan) and the founder of his faith with bs four com- 
panions and successors, Abu Bakr, Usman, Umar and Ali, 
and dreamed of spiritual as well as material conquests. In 
the latter he sought to surpass Alexander of Macedon and 
in the former Muhammad. He would ask his boon com- 
panions over the wine cups, why he should not surpass both. 
His suggestion that he should declare himself prophet was 
received in silence by some and vehemently opposed by 
others but his proposal to emulate Alexandar was applauded. 
He, therefore; abandoned his impious design but .he could 
not forego the petty vanity of describing himself on his coins 
at ‘Second Alexander.’ ”. i 


„No. 3. (Pl. XHI. 3). Zhis is a gold coin of Aurangzeb issued 
from Bhakhar mint and; is dated A.H. 1112-44. This was pur: 
chased for Rs..250]- from a dealer of Banaras in tae year 1948 
and. it is entered at No. 20459 of the Accession Register. "Ex. 
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cept a few silver rupees, no gold coin of any Mughal Emperor 
is known to have been issued from this mint. The list of 
Mint-towns ‘of the Mughal Emperors drawn by-R. B. White- 
head or by myself, do not bear a single entry of gold coin of 
his mint. We may, therefore, take it to be the unique gold 
coin. of Aurangzeb issued from the Bhakhar Mint. , The 
mint name is spelt as Bhakhar and not Bhakhan as.found on 
.Somé of his silver coins. j Et 


' It is rather curious that this coin was issued fróm Sind 
^when Aurangzeb himself was engaged in fighting against the 
‘Marathas in the Deccan. At this: time he had sent his eldest 


quite probable that he caused this -coin to be struck in the 
name of his father from this mint. HEEL Ee a 


Bhakhar, a fortress on an island of :the river Indus, was 
one of the Sarkars of the province of Multan. . It was taken 
by Muhibb ‘Ali Khan for Akbar in A. H 981 after a long 
siege of three years. [t is given in Abul Fazal’s list of mints 
for copper issues only. se UT 


r 


It bears the following legend : 


SHAMSU-D.DIN MAHMUD OF DELHI 
R. B. WHITEHEAD 


The rarest coins of the Delhi Sultans must be the issues 
of the ephemeral pretencer Shamsu-d-din Mahmud Shah ; four 
specimens were known when H. Nelson Wright described 
them at p.103 of his authoritative work The Coinage and 
Metrology of the Sultane of Delhi, Delhi, 1936, three of type 
A and one of type B, small pieces of mixed silver and copper 
known as billon, date 718 A. H., a year which comes within 
the reign of the Khili Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mabarak Shah, 
A. H. 716-720, A. D. 1316-1320. 


A. Obo. . . Rev, 
olf pred pls gla 04435 
wa ; Ws VIA wala] 
Wt. 55 grs, S. 0°65”. 
B. As above. In circle 
sla 
bo Loaded 


Wt. 49. grs., S. 0:65". Around in Naga:i letteis 
` | —ltan Sams— 


. The actual name Shamsu-d-din Mahmud Shah is unknown 
apart from these coins. ; d 


I invite a reference to the paper ‘Shamsu-d-din Mahmud 
Shah of Delhi’ in Mumismatie Supplement, XVII, JASB, 
1912, and to Nelson Wrights note at p. 109 of his 
Catalogue. The matte: is treated in more detail in Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I:I, Cambridge, 1928, p. 121. In the 
second year of his reiga, Sultan Mubarak Shah appointed a 
regent at Delhi, and in person led an army to quell distur- 
bances at Deogir in the Deccan. Mubarak Shah was success- 
ful in the expedition which must have occupied several 
months, A serious ccnspiracy was organised by a cousin 
Asadu-d-din; 'the plot had ramifications in the capital for 
two coins? struck at Delhi in A.H. 718 bear the title of 
Shamsu-d-din Mahmud Shah.’ However ^Asalud-din was 





1. For convenience 1 write Delhi throughout this paper. 
2. Two becomes four by 1936, but we still await gold and 
silver pieces if they were issued, 
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betrayed and executed togetaer with his accomplices. The’ 
Sultan’s return to Delhi was signalized by a large number of. 
executions. Thus there is evidence of a considerable cons- 
piracy at the capital, and the sssumption of royal honours by 
its figurehead during th» absense of the sovereign. - 


It has been suggested more recently that the coins belong. 
to the Deccan; in my opinion this is not possible since the 
pieces in every feature are Delhi issues, while the find spots. 
are in Delhi itself or the Lelhi province. It may be of 
interest to record a brief account of the discovery of these 
pieces. The first was found by the well known numismatist 
C. J. Rodgers who passed i on to the British Museum; 
it was originally published in his paper *On a coin of Shams- 
ud-Dunya-wa-ud-Din Mahmud Shah’, JRAS, 1882. Rodgers 
lived and collected in the Punjcb. n 


.. The second piece was fourd by myself in Delhi, twenty- 
eight years after the discovery of the first, at the shop of a 
firm of money changers known as Pokp Singh, Mithan Lal, 
situated at the east correr of the Chandni Chowk and the 
Na'i Sarak; .I' shall have something further to say about 
this firm. | | ta 


= During the ‘First Wer, I.happered to visit the ancient 
town of Thanesar in the Karnal District; the local sarraf 
(money changer) produced some coins which included a new 
unique piece of Shamsu-d-din Mahmud, type B, now in the 
British Museum with the rest of my collection. 


The foregoing remarks reler to the first two decades of 
the present century when there was little or no competition 
in the Punjab for Muslim coins, and prices were a fraction of 
what they are today. The sho» of Pohp Singh, Mithan Lal 


46 
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in Delhi was a prolific sorrce for the usual run af billon and” 
copper coins of the Sulta-s, and copper Mughals; the young 
owner of the business wa: more a money changer than a coin 
dealer, and dealt solely in silver and copper coins, He had 
a good eye for a novelty, and nearly all the Delhi coins 
published in my early papers came from his stock, The most 
interesting copper piece was a hybrid coin of Firoz Shah 
Tughluq and the Kangra Rajahs which bore on one side a: 
legend of H. N. W., Pl. VIII, 706, and on the othe: the Kangra’ 
horseman, a numismatic memorial to the captu-e of Kangra- 
by Firoz Shah, CHI, Vol. I, p.180. Both tkis piece and 
the Bandhu couplet ruree of Akbar have beeu lost. Pohp 
Singh occasionally had coins of the Yaudheyas anc Gondophares 
of the common types IMỌ, Vol.1, Pl. XXI, 13 and BMC, 
Pl. XXII, 11. A hocd of about one hundred Indo- 
Bactrian drachms, much like Cunningham's famous Sonepat: 
hoard but on a smaller scale, was said to have come from 
somewhere in the Rohtak District; the rarest pieces were 
two drachms of Amyntes of the helmeted javelin-zhruster type. 


There were two actual coin dealers in Lahore, Bahadur. 
Shah, Mochi Gate, ard Amir Bakhsh, Khaju: Gali, Bhati 
Gate. Bahadur Shah had stamps as well as coins, and 
specialised in the early square ‘cat’s head’ stamps of 
Afghanistan. It was a pleasure to sit with him ia his balcony 
looking down on the crowded bazar, and drink ng green tea, 
Amir Bakhsh spared neither time nor trouble in advertising 
his wares with elegant rubbings, and letters written in good 
English in a beautiful hand. Many outstanding pieces passed, 
through his hands, fcr example Nelson Wr ght’s unique 
half mohur of Jahangir with name Salim, Num. Zhron., 1930 ; 
my fath Dakkan rupee of Jahangir of Mandu mint, Num. Chron., 
1923 ; my couplet rupee of Shah Jahan II of Peshawar mint, 
Num. Chron., 1926. Amir Bakhsh once wrote to me come 
plaining of forgeries of the nisars of Jahangir. S 


An itinerant Punjab coin hunter was an elderly Muslim 
named Khush Dil, whcse ample grey beard was dyed bright 
orange. He obtained Nelson Wright’s nisars of Burhan- 
pur and Daulatabad mints, and one of my two rupees of 
Dawar Bakhsh. I exchanged this with R. Sutcliffe .of 
Burnley for his new and unique rupee of Akbar II as claimant 
of Shahjahanabad mint JRAS, 1929. 


_ The Rawalpindi dealers of course dealt clmost entirely 
in the coins of the Bactrians, Indo-Greeks and the early 
foreign invaders, but they occasionally offered for sale 
Muslim pieces, usually gold, of superlative quality. It was 
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their practice to kee rubbings of the famous pieces which 
_ had passed through their hands, and these rubbings were well 
known to me. I once owned Nelson Wright's gold Tirhut 
of Muhammad Tughlug, H. N. W., 478; T exchanged it with 
him for a double stater of Kadphises IL.  Nevill's gold 
horseman of Muhammad bin Sam, H.N. W., 3 A, was first 
offered to me. My new and unique gold Mubarak Shah of 
Kashmir— Num. Chron , 1933— came from Rawalpindi, so did 
C. J. Rodgers’ gold Mende of Jahangir, PMC, 918, as also did 
Framji's rupee of Farrakhsiyar of Tatta mint with the unique 
title ‘Salis sahibgiran’; I found two more at Bahawalpur, 
Num. Chron., 1926, p. 599. 


ON COINS OF NURJEHAN 
UTTAM SINGH RAO 


- Coins and firmans tearing Nurjehan's name and the title 
of Badshah Begum have led the scholars to form different 
opinions regarding the status and capacity o? Nurjehan. 
An objective study of the coin legend and the contemporary 
authentic records viz. the Igbal Namu-i-Jchangiri and the 
introduction to the ZTuzak-i-Jehangiri by Mirza Mohd. Hadi 
will, however, help us in arriving at the true position. 
The relevant extracts fom the Persian text are, therefore, 
quoted £n extenso and the key phrases are underlined. 


mod QUI ak walaka coles o9 34093) y & dy £P yl 15 aby”? 
uU pb aes S aS} it ye o. Tat slo Gla! ab f» Ke OS AS, 
ewe Ka Gh} y oe! chi -op ilaa hf 4x] So aad gy 
wise Kal JUS). 092 42 3 SE y Da sang al) Dl dee: GE gt Se Shanken 35 
(079 ETR py as. 


Aa Uer olya &S ure Ode 3 -53 wb} yo SS inl al » 
dy) lp y alaku e se) o da dos cesi]. ye y lya salse 


-iiaa qn gsal Kg ya Bem g cA ayga S 2 chek, oa) dai kab 





23 iul Bho AR os fo a ace 
=j fà Sob ue jet = y se o! Ele He ane 
(S56 phe Uke p alade pa) eget LEX lis pal sa, 


45 oda ye Bails JO AG jay lbh E ois clas WS aby aD, , 








lye eni X^ e 3 el xw cu 5m 3 =o why ES olt 9 ly ible D 
Kl yD —33 5$ gh eU [jat pag be aco alika, a» y -39 





we oy 440 
—M$$ 2 AS y 85 A$ Nu" e [A 5 ada} Ay oie h sols} ss 
mile bima piw y alle Cte’ y 33 SU, yb sys 5 Dg cols o], coli 
ey AB jea y edle yya 99 S8 Gaye cli sal Kiel 13 0g 2 sido le. y 
klw y 5 gaya Liles | ss el? wal |, ia siah fod eto nye S BS Ge 
(ff Emio - sya C$ sels) saw MI 5402 yea cfd y dale 

Although, under orders of Jehangir her name was placed 

on coins since 1033 A.H., the Khutba was not recited in her 
name. Coins were issued simultaneously in Jehangir’s name 
from all mints of the empire and the Khutba was recited 
in his name. Firmans bearing on day-to-day alministrative 
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business and Madod--Mash were issued in the "name" of 
Nurjehan, while weigkty and significant firmans were issued 
in the name of Jehangir. There is little doubt about ~it 
that Nurjehan became the power behind the throne. She 
fully enjoyed Jehangir’s confidence and unbounded love, 
She, however, was not a sovereign ruler in the sense 
Radia (42,) had been. Jehangir had only delegated the 
authority to her and nct abdicated in her favour. She was 
‘the emperor's representative or regent and not his successor- 
in-office. 


Badshah Begum was only a title conferred on the first 
lady of the Mughal ccurt; earlier two other ladies of the 
House: of Timur had this title, although they never parti- 
_cipated in the administration of the kingdom. Nurjehan had 
received. this title after the death, in 1032 A.H., of the 
Maryam Zamani, Jehangir's mother. ~ ' 2x 
Prince Khurram was not in the good books of hiis father. 
He had openly rebellei against the emperor, and the top 
grandees of the empire, viz. Mahabat Khan, Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khana and Asaf Khan had divided loyalties. The 
first two had at one time or other given the emperor cause 
for suspicion, while Asaf Khan was deeply interested in 
Khurram, being his fatker-in-law. The Sunni Mullas and 
grandees of the empire were incited in the name of religion 
by Sheikh Ahmed of Sirhind and Sheikh Farid against the 
indifferent conduct of Jehangir towards the Shriat Law, 
his inclination to the Saja Iranian Jirgo at the court headed 
by Nurjehan and ascendancy of Hindu nobles at the 
. court since his father's time. Thus with this historic 
background there were few but Nurjehan to depend upon. 


Mutual interest led Jehangir to share power with and 
entrust the reins of government to  Nurjehan! with an 
allowance to issue coins and firmans in her name to 
strengthen her hand and influence over the nobility and masses 
during the last year wFen he had become incapacitated for 
hard and active work dae to excessive drinking and fast 
life which were telling on his health. Although Prince 
Khurram and other leading nobles did not relish these 
administrative measures leading to inordinate influence and 
power of Nurjehan Begum, they, outwardly, restrained their 





l. € ey yl ake uuu 1) iaw ye? means ‘I handed over 
government to Nurjeban Begum.’ Sulianat does not mean 
sovereignty which is indivisible. /¢rmans and coins of Nurjehan 
and Jehangir were issued concurrently and simultaneously. 
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feelings during Jehangir’s life-time but openly sided with 
Khurram assoon as the emperor died, with the result that 
Nurjehan’s power and influence vanished so instantaneously 
as if it never existed. Moreover she found herself helpless 
and abandoned and Civested of all vestiges of authority. 
It must be due to Asaf Shan that she was not dishonoured, 
although she was totallv neglected. 


Nurjehan is said tc have been a matchless beauty as 
her name indicates. The infatuated Jehangir was no mean 
judge of beauty and art. He himself was a beautiful and 
attractive youth as is borne by his youthful portrait in the 
Dara Shikoh Album, now in a London Museum. The 
-Iranian poet Urf (je) at Akbar's court, had taken a fancy 
to young Salim for his physical charms. It is indeed a 
great pity that.no genuine and authentic portrait of Nurjehan 
now exists. Nurjehan was a witty, beneficent, cultured and 
enlightened boon companion. Little wonder then that so 
-accomplished a woman was all in all during her enamoured 
husband's closing reign. 


SOME SEALS AND SIGNETS OF THE LATER 
MUGHAL PERIOD 


QEYAMUDBIN AHMAD 
[ Plates XHI-XIV] 


Seals and signets occupied, both symbolically and subs- 
tantively, a highly signiücant position in the administrative 
system of the Mughals. Their administration was a centralised 
and highly developed form o? bureaucracy. Governmental 
work was distributed among «= number of departments with 
well-laid lines of demarcation. Besides the well-known work 
on Mughal administration, the Azn-i-Akbarz, a large number of 
Dastur-ul-Amals or works on administration, many of them 
belonging to the 18th century, describe in detail the function- 
ing of these departments, the set of Registers, Rolls and papers 
maintained in each office, and specify the papers each office 
had to send up to its next higher unit or call forth from its’ 
lower unit. 


In this scheme of inter-degartmental and official corres- 
pondence, seals playeé a vital part. The system of. signing 
official papers, even of the most important nature, was not in 
general vogue during the Mugial period. The emperor very 
rarely signed any Firman, Rugga or Order. .The. usual 
practice was to put the Tughrc seal in red ink or the great: 
round seal (described hereafter) on such documents. In 
certain cases of urgency oz as a mark of conferring special 
honour on-the addresses, the emperor, either, put his panja, 
dipped in vermillion, or added a word or two in his own hand 
on the document. The provincial and the subordinate local 
officials, too, did not sign any paper, save in very exceptional 
cases.: The significance of tke seals will be appreciated in a 
better measure if it is borne in mind that the documents or 
orders, usually, did not speciy the name of the sender. In 
the absence ofa seal it would become almost impossible to 
know as.to who is the sender o: a particular document. . 


Seals were of a great variety in regard. to shape, size and 
material.. Ranging from the great state seal to the small 
finely inlaid signets, they represented a wide variety of 
charming designs and beautiful calligraphy. : 





‘1, For detailed comments 2n one such Dastur-uj-Amal, see 
author's article in Prog:. LHC, XXI, 1958, pp. 351-360, 
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Not much information is available in regard to the 
manufacturing of and inscribing legends on the seals and 
the signets. However, it will be helpful to bear in mind 
- the well-küown institution of the Karkhanas. These comprised 
an important wing of the Imperial Hoüséliold and looked after 
the supply and manufactare of all Imperial necessities ranging 
from elephants to needles. One department! of the Karkhanas 
was known as Khatimbard Khanz,? which, as the name itself 
suggests, was concerned. among other things, with the manu- 
facturing.. and setting ci NABI signets and "other. pou 
works of art. ; 


A There "were: " differez :t "D for different - kindg of work: 
The following seals, amcog others, are well-known: . I 


UA ‘large ‘circular seal (the upper portion tapering oit a liitie 
and not forming a perfect circle) containing the name of tlie 
feigning emperor in tka middle, and those of his ancestors, 
upto "Timur, in small cirzlets ringed around ‘his name. This. 
senl-appears to be the most commonly used one? and was fixed: 
on Sabri Firnigis' and: le: lers addressed foreign kings. 

A small round or reztangular-shaped seal knowi ag Usuk. 
The legend -was inscribed either on some precious stone or 
metal: and if was worn on the finger like the usual rings. 
This seal was used on a -arge- variety of papers. 

CA square seal. whizh - -was used on Orders and F ‘Pirmans 
other than those: ‘Kiowa z5- Dabti Firmans. 


A Mehrabi (arch-sha zed) seal used for judicial matters, 


- A separate’ ‘seal: fer all matters relating to the Female 
= en 


On account of the great importance of seals- (no official 
document could be regarded as valid and authentic without, 
the proper seal on it) anc their large number and also with a 
view to checking their misuse, keeping charge oi seals was a: 
separate and responsible post. It was generally conferred: 

upon a trusted officer. The Uzuks or signets, which have 








41, These were divided into various sections or departments 
< whose actual. numbers varied from time to time. 
2. Dastur-ul-Amali-Salatin-i-Ilind, O. P. L. Ms, copy. 
3. A large majority af” the ‘extant Firmans and other docu- 
. ments of the Mugyial period bear this seal. 
t- 4, Sabit Firmans related to the conferring of titles, high 
: appointments anc jagirs,-etc. "n 
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been characterised as “the most important"! were quite 
often kept in charge of the chief lady of the harem.? With 
the. decline of the Imperial authority the influence of the 
holder of seals proportionately increased, for even after an 
Imperial order had been orally given, its drafting? was a: com- 
plicated procedure. It had to pass through various depart- 
ments and bear the seals of various officers. Cases are not 
unknown‘ when even afzer the passing of an Imperial order, a 
person had to grease the palms of the various departmental 
heads through whom a particular Firman had to pass and 
get sealed before it become effective. 


The.provincial governor and other subordinate officials, 
on a correspondingly lower scale, had their own seals and 
signets. Feudatories and vassals, too, had their own seals, 
The standardised. form in.their seals was to keep the name of 
the reigning emperor at the top. The name of the officer. or 
the vassal concerned was at the bottom or in the middle 
suffixed by the word £i; or slave of. ect 


- One of the great en:gmas of the Mughal history is the 
almost complete absence of any of the actual seals or signets 
of that period. Manuscripts, records and documents belong- 
iug to that period and even earlier and bearing one seal or 
the other are available in amazingly large numbers. But the 
seals themselves are conspicuously absent. What is even 
more surprising is that considering the importance of the 
seals in the actual working of the administration the con- 
temporary Persian chronicles contains very little information 
about these seals--their construction, maintenance, gradation 
and use, etc. A close paralled to this curious phenomenon 
is provided by the Mughal coins of which a surprisingly 
large typical collection :s extant but the dies from which they 
were struck are not commonly available. The Persian 
chronicles, in this case too, are comparatively silent regarding 
mints and their working although the right of striking coins 
was one of the most cherished prerogatives of a Mughal 
emperor and as such one expects more information on the 
subject in the contemporary works. 


During the course of exploration work on behalf of the 
Regional Records Survey Committee, Bihar, for survey of 


Ibn Hasan, Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, p. 100. 
Ibid., pp. 92, 100 £. 

For details of tbe procedure of issuing a Firman, see 
Iban Hasan, op. cit., p. 92. 

See author's article in Progs. I.I.R.C., Vol. XXI, 1955, 
pp. 142-147, 
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private collection of manuscripts, records etc., in the month 
of February 1961, I came across more interesting specimens 
of seals and signets of the 18th century. These belong to 
the scion! of a distinguished family of landed aristocracy in 
Bihar, known as the Tilouthu Estate (Shahabad District). The 
seals, numbering seven, bear the names of the founder of the 
family--an important historical personage of Bihar in the 18th 
century, and two of his immediate successors. One of these 
is still fully intact and set in its case, and six are unattached 
discs without any mount or casing except one whose mount 
is extant, Unlike the coins the letters on the seals and signets 
are inscribed in the reverse order, beginning from left, so that 
when.the.seal is impressed on a paper, the letters come out 
in the right order. 


Descriptive details of the seals and signets along with 
a, brief historical account of the personages whose names 
they bear is given below : 


No. 1. metal, brass ; shape, circular ; circumference, 
2.1" ; weight 728 grs. 


The legend, in three lines, is written in a circle. Between 


this circle and the rim zhere is a herring-boned incised design. 
The legend reads, M^ Gr G 





(PI. XIII. 4) » 


The portion bearing the legend is interspersed with 
small decorative motifs—a flower, a twig with few leaves 
and circlets made with small dots. The other side of the 
disc, which was probably mounted on some sort of a stand, 
is blank, The disc is unattached. ü 





1. The present heed of the family is Raja Radho Prasad 
$ Sinha to whom Iam deeply indebted for having given 


me access to these seals and permission to get them 
photographed, | 
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No. 2. metal, (stone) chalcedony; ' shape, rectang- 
„ular ; size, j^ x $”; weight, 17 grs. The legend reads, 


45v FO 


pe by 
l^ 


(Pl. XIII. 5) 
There.is a small flower with a short stem on the top right 
had corner while a decorative mark serves the purpose of 
dots above the u of ele, The lower right band corner 
has a small dent where a portion has been chipped off. 
The stone is unattached. 
|." No. 3. metal, brass; shape, rectangular ; size, 8” x 4” 
weight, 28 grs. Tke legend, inside a rectangle, in 
two lines, 


(P). XIII. 6) 


No. 4. metal, copper; shape, oval; size, 3" x 9^; 
weight, 35 grs. 


The legend, inside an oval-shaped line, in three lines, 


gL 

HG R ve 

A 
(Pl. XIV. 1) 
Both the disc and its mount, though detached from one 
another, are extant. The oval-shaped silver case in which 
the disc was originally fixed has a protruding back. In the 
centre of the back a grip is fixed. The grip is shaped, partly, 
like the English alphabet U. The upper ends of the two 
bars of U join each other at the top and then curve .outwrads 
retouching the respective Lars in the middle. In between 
the base line of U and the point of the junction of the two 

bars a heart-shaped cavity is formed. 
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. No.5. The disc is similar to No. 4. Only the year and 
the weight differ. “It bears the- date-1193 and weighs 35 grs. 
The disc is unattached. cov (Pl. XIV. 2) 


The system of inscribing the date on the seals and 
signets requires a word of explanation. Not all seals and 
signets bore the date but some did. It was necessary, in the 
latter case, to get new ones made with the change of year. 
This was not, however, always done promptly. I have seen 
& large number of dozuments, both in private collections 
and government archives, in which the date engraved on the 
seal at the top was anterior by a few years to the date 
mentioned in the text at the end of the document! It is 
necessary to bear this point in mind in order to avoid 
confusion which is sometimes caused by the mention of two 
different dates in one document. The dates mentioned in 
the seal did not.always correspond with the date-of actual 
Writing of & document. The-two seals under reference, 
bearing 1190 and 1193, show that, usually, new seals were 
made with the change cf years. 


No, 6. material, jasper; shape, rectangular; size, 
11" x 5"; weight, 150 grs. (with the ring). The legend, in 
two lines, 


bo. ved eL 
(PL;XIV. 3) 

Unlike No. 1, there is no decoration. The stone is fixed 

in a rectangular-shaped silver case. There is a silver ring 


fixed into the back of the case so that it may also be worn 
as a ring. 


No. 7. metal, brass; shape, oval; circumference, 


$5" x 17” 3 weight, 17 grs. The legend, within on oval line, 
in two lines, 


da 


Ge; La 
4 ta 
(Pl. XIV. 4) 


The disc is unattached and bears no decoration. 


1. The dates engraved on seals were given in figures while 
those in the text were, usually, in letters. ` 
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RAJA SHAHMUL f EONA 


He was the Qilddar of Rohtas fort during the Nawabship 
of Mir Qasim and, probably, since.some time. earlier. He 
waS'the son of Diwan Gujar Mal. ` According to the family 
tradition the family hciled from Punjab and had come and 
settled in. Bihar some two generations before Gujar Mal, 
It is also said that Qilédari of Rohtas was held: in the family 
since the time of Gujar Mal's father. Of this, however, there 
is no positive evidence, but the prefix of Diwan in Gujar Mal's 
name indicates that he held some high official rank. 


Shahmul was an important historical personage of Bihar 
in the second half of 18th century. Holding charge, as he 
did, of the strategic fort of Rohtas during the period of the 
crucial battle of Buxar, he played an important role in the 
tangled political situation of the State following it. The fort 
of Rohtas had not been reduced by the English even after 
Mir Qasim had left Biher. So the usual English diplomacy 
was set in molion and Shahmul was induced, through the 
mediation of Dr. Fullarton, to hand over the fort to the 
English. For this he was allowed to continue in the Qilédari 
of the fort, although all its military installations were 
dismantled by Captain Goddard!, when he entered the fort. 
Shahmul was also given seme jágzre. He died soon afterwards. 


RAI RANJIT SINGH 


He was the adopted son of Shahmul whom he had taken? 
from the Mahanth of a sangat of Aurangabad (Dist. Gaya). 
He succeeded to the estate for sometime after the death of 
Shahmul as is evidenced by several Sanads of Raja Shitab 
Rai, the Waib-Nazim of Bihar, ordering settlement of large 
areas of lands with him. 


RAI HARBANS RAI 


He was the posthumous son of Shahmul. After growing 
up he claimed succession? -o the estate in supersession of Ranjit 
Singh. After some dispute the matter was amicably settled 
and Ranjit Singh withdrew his claim. Some jayir was settled 
with him for his maintenance, 





1. The texts of the letters exchanged between Shahmul and 
Hector Munro are present among the family papers. 

2 & 3. These particulars, besides many other autobiographical 
details, are contained in a Afakzarnama present in the 
family papers. 
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RAI BUNYAD SINGH 


The presence of this seal among the present collection is 
a bit inexplicable. The person, probably, did not belong to 
the family, for this seal bears the date 1182 which falls in 
betwéen the periods of Shahmul and Harbans Rai (1178 
and 1190) The order of succession in the family is fixed 
and we do not know of any personage, succeeding to the G'addi, 
between Shahmul and Harbans Rai. 





THE NUMISMATIC HISTORY OF KUMAON . 
z ~ K.P. NAUTIYAL i ; 


Introduction 


The word *Kumaon*, in the present use only signifies 

à political division of four districts. Skanda-Puraga (Manush- 
Khanda), refers to Kürmavana and Kumāravana, of which 
the modern Kumaon is supposed to be a later corruption. 
‘Vishnu is said to have incarnated here near Lohaghat? as 
Karma to support the Mandara mountain’, The origin of the 
word from ‘Kumuno’, of tke local dialect, meaning cultivated 
land, adapted as a place-name is not very convincing Lingu- 
istically, the derivation of Kumaon from Kürmavana-looks 
more correct. The ancient Kürmatana or Kurmachal! ex- 
tended widely and embraced the present Dehradun in its 
territory. It was only in the beginning of the present era, 
that it was scrapped off fram it. ; sa 
es History : -— n 

The history of the Kumaon region ís based more on 
probables than on actual archeological evidences. The early 
writers. did not pay much heed to the archeological findings 
of the region. The Mahabiarata supplies us with the informa: 
tion that the Kir&tas occupied the region around sources 
of the Ganges and Jumna. Then came the Khasiyas, accord- 
ing to the Epics. "They hzve become a subject of controversy 
among scholars. It appears more logical to believe that they 
migrated from outside daring the time when the Aryans 
ceme or a little later. To cake them as a branch of the Aryan 
Stock would be reasonable. Most probably, they lost their 
superiority later due to the miscegenation. A 


1. Kumaon Division till recently comprised four districts, 
It has since been thoroughly reshaped. Out of these 
existing distric:s, three more have been created under a 
separate division, known as Uttarakhand, This has been 

` done out of sheer political urgencies. The present 
arrangement, however, does not alter the study of the 
region, and so, it is better to consider and take up the 
issue from the point of view of one whole entity.. 

2, Dey, Nando Lal, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Medieval Indic, p. 109. 

3. Whalley, Paul, 'Place Names in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh’, JU PHS, ill, Pt. 1, p. 52, 

fe Kurmüchal also occurs for Champavati, an ancient capital 
in Kumaon, in the Conder's Modern Traveller, X. 343, 
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"Even in the historical period, we have to rely on the 
traditions, and after a few centuries, on the statements of the 
foreign: travellers. © The.r account also is mors or less am- 
biguous. Powell Price assumed that Kumaon was once 
under the kingdom of Kosala, which extendec its sway up 
to Nepal! But this is cnly a speculation. After the Buddha, 
its history is shrouded in obscurity. The Gresk writers do 
not say anything about the hills. Powell Price thought it 
‘probable that ‘fringes cf the Himalayas’ at this period were 
occupied by-innumerab]z petty clans subject appcrently to no 
one: head - and possibly many were by now of Tibeto- Chinesé 
origin?’ His view seems to be correct considering the-trade 
relations that must have existed between and the oe 
regions since very early <imes. 


Our ‘knowledge of the history of this region ine thé 
Mauryan, period is also, not very. substantial. -The singular 
fact, “however is that, Kelsi j in Dehradun. District was:included 
in the empire of A$oka. It must have been thz.limit of his 
empire, and probably he excluded the remaining part: of 
Kumaon due to its impenetrable situation. His reference to 
the border people may also include the inaabitants of 
Kumaon. * This introduczion, short‘as it is, of the history of 
this region needs ‘a tharough overhauling taking in mind the 
archeological sequence of different aspects. . Then only an 
pathente chapter may be expected to ‘come out. es 


. Coins © 
The teal felony of the coins in Kumaon starts roughly 
from about the 2nd century B. C. Before that we do not have 
any evidence of the punzh-marked coins, which iorm earliest 
series in the coin-history 5f India. We should also. base here 
ur history on the co:aage of Kumaon, a factor which is 
considered ‘a primary historical evidence in its own right. 


“The earliest coins from Kumaon are the three silver coins, 
illustrated by .Allan’, . Rapson and others and named as 
Almora coins. Due to te difference in style, fabric and size, 
they have not been connected by Allan to any dynasty flou- 
rishing at the same time in the neighbouring areas. The 
legend is in Brahmi, and on the basis of the character of the 





1. Powell Price, ‘Tke Early History of Kumacn’, JUPHS, 
DC. IV, Pt. IL p. 7 < 
2. Ibid. p. 7. 
3. Narain, A. K., ‘Numismatic Evidence aud Historical 
Writing’, INSTI. XVIII, Pt. ll, p. 157. 
"4. Allan, J. Catalogs of the Indian Coins in the British 
. - Muscuin; pp. LXXX and 120 Pl, XIV— Fig. 7, 8,9, 
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Script, he hàs assigned it to roughly the 2nd century B.C. Thé 
hames they bear, are quite interesting, and nowhere occur 
further in the historical events of India. The question natu- 
tally arises as to which dynasty these rulers belong. Rapson 
for the first time attributes these coins to a branch of the 
Kunindas, ‘whosé territories extended as far as Nepal." 
All the later writers have supported this view. | Powell Price 
particularly dealt with the problem and atributed themi to. 
the Kunindas on the basis of typology.? He identifies thé 
animal on the obverse as a stag of Kuninda type. On thé 
reverse, according to him, is a Bodhi tree. He further says, 
‘these coins are of the sume type as the Pafichala coins found 
in Rohilkhand of the Sunga dynasty, whichis dated about 
176-66 B. C. by Rapson. There was a group of Indian - 
Buddhist kings, Mitras or Sungas, Dévas, Künindas etc., with 
somewhat similar coins, who began about the time of the 
Greek dynasties of the Punjab and lasted until the time of 
the Guptas.’ a“ 


This” identification by Powell Price cannot be wholly 
accepted, and requires some examihation so far as thé symbols 
go: The tree on the coins is, undoubtedly, similar to the 
Kuninda tree. But the assumption of the Bodhi tree is not . 
correct. The drooping branches of the tree suggest it to be a 
pine tree. Chakrabortti has also said about the Kuninda tree. 
thatit isa pine tree?” The other symbol is identified by 
Rapson' and after him by Powell Price®, as a stag of 
Kuninda type. Allan, however, describes it as a bulló The 
latter's view seems to. be more sound. The first coin comp- 
letely depicts a bull with a very prominent hump. The other 
noteworthy feature is that it has a long tail of a bull: and not 
the comparatively smaller one of a deer—a trait quite common 
to Kuninda deer. Scholars have taken the animal as a deer, 
because the next coin presents some different characteristics; 
The horns are, undoubtedly, pointed and sharp. But at 
the same time the hump of a deer is nowhere seen. This 





1. Rapson. E. J., Cambridge Iistory of India, 1, p. 529: 

2. Powell Price, op. cit., p. 10. 

3. Chakrabortty, S. K., ‘The Tribal Coins of Northern India’ 
Numismatic Supplement, No. XLVI for 1935-36 in the 
JRAS, 31-37. He actually says, ‘The Kuninda tree 
seems to be pine tree and the representation is con- 
ventiorial—the branches arc arranged in three four rows 
and sometimes the leaves are represented by line looking 
downwards’. . ° 
Rapson. E. J., Indéan Coins, p. 11. 

Powell Price, op. cit., p. 10. g 
Allan, J., op. cit, LXXX and 120, pl. XIV, Fig. 7, 8, 9, 
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humped animal cannot be anything but a bull. Apart from 
these, other symbols sre also noteworthy. Tre cirele with 
à zig-zag tail can either be taken as an ornamental device, or 
a river flowing from a small circular hill. The representation 
of the hill in all the other coins is quite different. In this 
case it might have beea shown like this due to some local 
variation. The reverse symbols are not very satisfactorily 
described so far. Allan has suggested it to be ‘an altar 
Surmounted by (triangle-headed banner), with an elaborate 
‘nandipada symbol on its face”. Chakrabortti very vaguely 
describes it as the ‘two symbols between the posts; the upper 
oneis the triangular symbol and the lower one may bea 
mandipada?. The most plausible explanaticn seems to be that 
“the four long sticks with leaves like things are indicative of 
the deodar tree. Powell Price has also discovered one coin 


devices on the coins in Kumaon. The deodir has got the 
religious significance. In the literature—.. e. Shanda-Puraya, 


the pine signifies the dynastic symbol of tte Kunindas, while 
the deodar carries a hill importance. The other symbols 
associated are also, na doubt, problematic. The more correct 
thing would be totake it a standard, and the other ‘an 
elaborate nandipada’ as Allan put it. 


Long ago, before the acceptance of the Almora coins as 
belonging to some branch of the Kunindas, Cunningham 
noted that the Kunicda coins were found mainly betweea 
Ambala and Saharanpur and thus they occupied the hill 





1. Allen, J., op. ciz., p. LAKI. 
2. Chakrabortti, S. K., op. cit., p. 78. 


3. Powell ‘Price, ‘Kunindas and Katyuras— JU PHA, 
XVIII, Pts. I and II, p. 215. 


4. Atkinson, E. T., Zhe Himalayan Distri:t of the North- 
West Provinces, p. 302. f 


5. Allan, J., op. cit. 
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districts on both the sices of Sutlej. His view now needs 
to be re-examined. Recent researches and discoveries Have 
proved that the Kunindas had an extensive occupation from 
Sutlej to the whole Xumaor and Garhwal. After the 
discovery of Almora cons, so many other places in 
Kumaon have yielded thes» coins. Powell Price claimed a 
_ further discovery of Euninde coins in Kumaon few years 
ago. Hestates that he has been told about’ the existence 
of these coins in Garhwel aid Almora in private hands, 
though he was .unable tc see*them.* Similar claims have 
been made also by Kala*ard Prayag Dayal* Kala examined 


about eight coins out ‘of a "hoerd of 1000 from Sinagar*cof? 


District Garhwal. The Kuninco coins are, according to him; 
of the same ‘usual tyze, but they show little ‘variation. “On 
the obverse there isthe, usual deer facing & female, with the 
usual symbol above, the “deer. But the deer faGes to left 


*> instead of to right, whica’ 5 its usual position’, “The 


reverse has tree-in-railing, six-arched hill, and the ` Brahm? 
and Kharoshthi legencs cre on the obverse and “reverse 
respectively. Kala further states taat similar coins camé 
from Bhattīsirā and Déwalgarh, places within the radius of 
10 miles of the Srinagar town. , 


After discussing the firdspots of -hese coins in Kumaon,: 
it is essential to trace the relntions of the Kunindas with 
these hills from the very beginning. Powell Price has very 
strongly suggested that some part of Kumaon was once 
their capital. He bases his argument on the Ptolemy's 
testimony that Kunincas lived in and near the hills; He 
further says, the ‘hill people io the present day used the 
plains at the foot of the mountains as grazing grounds for 
their cattle in the colc weather.^ The suggestion that their 
rise in the plains would have taken place after the downfall 
of the Greek power in Incia, and after such migration or 
rise they could not se:tle down permanently, seems to be 
quite genuine. As soon as che Kushana power invaded, 
they retired back to the hils. Taking into considération 


all the above facts, it appears -hat, along with other places, 





1. Cunningham, Coins cf Aacient India, p. 71. 

2. Powell Price, op. cit. 

3. Kala, S.C., ‘Further “ight on the territory of the Kunindas’, 
JU PHS, VIII, >t. L p. 36. 

4, See Powell Price. ‘The Early History of Kumaon’, op. cit. 
Prayag Dayal claims thac he found the {coins in Srinagar, 
District Garhwal 


9. Powell Price, *Kunindas and Katyuras’, op. cit., p. 216. 
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they had once a dominant occupation in the Kumaon hills. 
They advanced from here and finally retreated on account 
of the foreigner's powerful pressure. The suggestion of 
Karttikeyapura as the capital of the Kunindas by ‘some 
authors including Powell Price is a matter of dispute. 
Katyur valley of Kumacn, from where inscriptions mentioning 
Karttikeyapura have been found, is undoubtedly Karttikeya- 
pura of Sumudragupta’s inscription.) This must have been * 
one stage of settlement of the Kunindas. But this is a later 
phase of their history, ater the Kushana invasion. The earlier 
places of their occupation were somewhere else. The. most 
exact-location of their p-ominant céntressin the early years of 
the 2nd and Ist century B.C. would be the modern Kashipur 
and; Dhikuli in Nainital and Almora districts, Barhat ‘and 
Joshimath in Garhwal. ‘These places are of great antiquarian 
importance; and proper excavationy-niay finally establish : 


this view, On the above basis, it can bà said almost with, -> 


certainty that the Kuninda- occupation during. the early 
phase extended from Sutlej to the Ganga, Yamuna sources 
and from Kashipur :n Nainital district to the border 


of Tibet. 3 


. 


We do not get any later Kuninda coin from Kashipur 
or other places of Kumaon, where this power had settled in 
the earlier palmy period of its reign. It presents a very 
queer phenomenon. What would have been the causes 
of the sudden discontinuation of this series? The answer 
is not easy to get. Eut it can be surmised that the 
Kunindas had to face a total set-back at the hands of the 
Kushana power. The political cataclysm had  engulfed 
the whole of India during the first century A.D. The 
Kushanas played the chief role in subduing the powerful 
tribes of North India, It appears, in this political upheaval, 
the Kunindas transferred their seat from the Himalayan 
foothills to some remote inaccessible corner. This place of 
migration seems to be the Katyur valley of Kumaon, where 
they finally settled on to the hill culture. 


There cannot be any doubt about the exodus from Kashi- 


pur and other places. This has recently been confirmed 
by the discovery on the Kashipur mound of the three 





1. Oldham in the JERAN, 1898, p. 98, and Nandolal Dey in 
Geographical Dictionary of India, identify Karttikeya- 
pura of Samudragupta with Katyur valley in Kumaon. 
Prior to it, V. A. Smith ia JRAS, had propounded the 
view that it stooc for Almora, Kumaon and Garhwal. 
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Kushana gold coins! One imoortant aspect of these coins is 
that they are the first coins of ths dynasty ever found in 
Kumaon. The noteworthy features o: the coins are that the 
figures of the kings face to the right. The king holds a 
battle-axe standard by let Land. The trident is almost 
invariably placed beside ihe figure cf the king, sacrificing at 
the altar. The king is putting on a peaked helmet in a fashion 
quite, similar to the later Eushdna coins. The line of 
the male skirt is increasing y concavé here. All these conside- 
rations show that these coins are attributdble ‘to the later 
Kushanas. The coins resemble completely with the types of 
the later Kushana coins. The examples may be cited of the 
coin illustrated by Rapscn.* Bivar describes the traits as 
well as, the development of?-he later Kushana coins. The - 
present series totally go witk the description.” The reverse 
side has got the goddess Arlockso in a similar fashion as the 
Vasudeva coins. She. is shown seated on a throne facing 
. holding noose in right and córnucopiae in left hand. The 
obverse has deBased Greek legend. Tke reverse, however, is 
ineresting. One coin bears a complete Brahmi inscription, 
which, as far as it is deciphered, scpplies the name Adhuja 
(or Sadhuja), It suggests that -he coim was issued purposely 
for an area where Brahmi was a predominant, script during < 
those days. The name may either ke of some Governor, or 
may be just some epithet. It is difficalt at the present stage 
to choose either. In the cther coin, the legend, is in mixed 
scripts i. e. Nàgari and Brahmi. It consists of three alphabets. 
vertically put from the oppos.te under the left arm. This 
method of putting legends has been termed by Banerjea as 
‘Chinese fashion’. The third coin bears a Greek inscription, 
similar to that on some ccins noticed by Whitehead. The 
first four alphabets confirm the sim larity, and about the 
rest ill-formed letters it can bə said that in the script the 
gradual degeneration and debasement had started. 


As the type represents, it can be said that the coins are 
atiributable with absolute certainty to Vasudeva II on the 





1. The three coins were shown to me by one Lala Ram Lal: 


of Kashipur with scme reluctance. After enquiry it was 
revealed that the coins were discovered on the mound 
itself by some villager, who sold zhem to bim. 

Rapson, E. J., Indian Co:ns, Pl. Z, Fig. 14, 

Bivar, A. D. H., “The Xushanc-Sassanian Coin Series’, 
INGI, XVII, pt. I. p, 15. 

Banerjea, J. N., ‘Coinage’, A Comprehensive History of 
India, YI, ed. by K. A. N.lakantha Sastri, P. 792. 
Whitehead, R. B., Catclogue of Coins in the Panjab 
Museum, Lahore, Ip. 212, p.. XIX, Fig. 236. ~ 
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following grounds. In tte coins of the king the inscription is 
written vertically. Secondly, generally: Brahmi inscriptions 
occur in the later series’ of coins. Thirdly, ‘his gold coins 
. Show that the Greek script was being used both on the obverse 
and the reverse; but the legend, especially on the obverse, 
is mostly a jumble of ill-formed characters, which indicates 
that the die-cutter was really ignorant of the proper letter- 
values'J . All these characteristics go well with the present 


coins. 
* ow 


The approximate date which scholars have assigned to 


this: king is about 210 to, 230 A. D., though there are no 
definite facts to support it. The problem, however, doês not 
` cóme in«the arena of:-he present discussion, and needs a 
Separate consideration.’ 4 D d DE 


i The, process of decay of the Kushana power in the 
beginning ofsthe third century, A. D., encoüraged the erstwhile 


- yaloroüs tribes: of North India. They raised tlieirzbanners " 


and‘ regained the lost power once again. “The chief role of 
extinguishing the Kushāņa power was played by the 
Yaudheyas. The numismatic evidence corroborates this view. 


The Kuninda coins, as said above, are not found during this - 


"period: Yaudheya coins have been discovered at various 
parts of India including Kumaon and Dehradun. The 
contention of Altekar that in overthrowing the Kushana power, 
the Yaudheyas were helped by the Kunindas, seems to be 
fairly cogent. In support of his theory, he cites the example 
of the Maharaja and Chhatregvara types, as ‘having close 
resemblance in type, size and fabric to the contemporary 
Yaudheyas with Karttikeya on the obverse The Kunindas, 
it seems, were very much affected by these political conditions. 
They did not enjoy mach of power, and only helped the 
Yaudheyas in their revival. The Kumaon branch of the 
Kunindas, although very much defunct now, once again 
joined hands with the Yaudheyas, being inspired by, the 
political ambition. As already stated, they had now a seat in 
the Katyur valley or the Karttikéyapura of the A. P. L, where- 
from they simply assiste= them in their venture. 


The Yaudheyas now remained in the field. They extended 
their territory beyond what they had occupied. before the 
Kushāņa power. The discovery of their coins at Dehradun 





Uu 


3. Banerjea, J. N. and Prof. Jagannath, ‘The Rise and Fall 


of the Kushina Power’, A Comprchensive History of 
India, Yl, p. 249. 

4. Altekar, A. S., “The Yaudheyas as the Political Successors 
of the Kushanas ia North India’, JU PHS, XVI, p. 55. 
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and Garhwal proves it substantially. A hoard of about 164 
coins was discovered at Jaansar Bawar of Dehradun district 
as early as 1936.  Prayag Dayal examined them, ‘and 
concluded that they come under the class 3 coins of Allan. 
According to the examiner, ‘the ccins belong to the later 
stage of Yaudheya history and may be assigned to the 2nd 
century A. D? : | 


The coins are interesting as they bear some novelties. 
One coin presents god cnd goddess standing on a lotus—a 
feature not seen in the othar coins of Yaudheyas. The other 
peculiarities are a circular mark below chaitya ; building on 
on the upper side; cock-standard ; bull and ass in place of 
deer? The identification of ass? presents some difficulties: 
Even horse was not used by Yaudheyas as a device anywhere 
in the coins. If we accep: some nearness, it would be more 
appropriate to take it a hill pony -ather than an ass. Hill 
pony is smaller in heigkt just like the ass. If the view is 
accepted, it would be qrite interesting since it would be an 
unusual and new device, which may be taken a symbol of local 
importance. One other coin of the hoard is also curious.* 
The Karttikeya identified here is, quite unlike the other coins. 
It looks more a geometrical device rather than a human form. 
The cause of the distortion may have been due to the bad 
preservation of the coin. If it is not so, it can be taken a 
significant symbol carrying some meaning of its own. 


One more recent discovery of the hoard from a village 
near Lansdowne of Dist-ict Garhwal has been reported by 
Kala. They are all cooper coins and belong to the other 
Yaudheya types found ia other parts of India. The coins 
totalling about 129 were examinec by the above author. 
According to him, they may be tcvghly put from the end 
of the 2nd to the first half of the 3rd cent. A.D. The 
hoard includes, among others, many coins bearing the 
legend Ravanasya. This ruler is absolutely new in the 
Yaudheya history. Thes2 coins bear all the symbols of the 
other Yaudheya coins, ie. sixleaded deity  Karttikeya 
on the reverse, other symbols like the hill, river 





Allan, J., The Catazogue of Cotas of Ancient India, p. 270. 
Prayag Dayal, 'A New hoard of Yaudheya coins from 
Dehradun District INGI, II, p. 109. 

Prayag Dayal, op. c.t. p. 111, pl. 10. 

Ibid., fig. 64. 

Ibid., fig. 25. 

Kala, S. C., 'Some:uteresting coins of the Yaudheyas’, 


JAVS I, XVIII, pt. L p. 46. 
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etc. ‘We may therefore assign this new ruler to thé 
Yaudheya dynasty.! Again. theré are about 25 more Coins 
of Bhànuva. Allan had published one of this type in his 
Catalogue. These coins however differ in certain respects, 
On the reverse is seen a figure of six-headed Karttikeya and 
Siva holding tri$zla. Another interesting thing is that it has 
got the addition of rajfic in some cases. One special charac: 
teristic, which perhaps the writer has overlooked, is that one 
coin after the name of the person adds the epithet jaya.? 
This is significant as the Yaudheya coins from elsewhere 
genétally possess this epithet. 


-The Yaudheya coins found at both the places of Kumaon 
are only of later period. We do not find any. evidence of the 
occurrence of the coins cf earlier period. It testifies that this 
dynasty flourished in the adjacent territories of the hills 
during the early period of the Kunindas, and had nothing to 
do with the Kumaon region in the beginning of their career: 
As stated already, they along with the other powers, had to 
suffer a serious jolt due to the inroad of the Kushanas. They 
remained benumbed for some time, and find:ng suitable oppor- 
_ tunity, hit the blow on the enemy, with the result that they 
not only regained the original power but also added à vast 
tract of Kumaon to their territory. 


This is the end of the numismatió history in Kumaon. 
Not a single Gupta coin has come from this region hitherto. 
However, it is more than certain that the Gupta imperialism 
penetrated as far as the Katyur valley or Karttikéyapura. 
This is corroborated by the actual testimony of the A.P.L, 
` as already mentioned. Moreover, Gupta art is clearly visible 
in the temples of Jagegwar, near Almora. Thus the complete 
absence of the coins of this dynasty from here cannot lead 
us to doubt about the sway it had over :he region. It is 
however not possible to make any definite remark on this 
point at present. 


Description of Coins 


ALMORA (OR KUNINDA) COINS 
Shape—round. 
Material—silver. 
Weight—327, 281, 304 grs. 
Obo. A circular mark with a zig-zag tail in the centre; 
bull before tree-in-railing. Sida: Siva-dattasa ; 
Sivapali(ta) ; Har(daxtasa. 





1. Ibid. 
2. Kala, S. C., op. cit., pl. VI, fig. 12, 
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Rev. A nandipada and o standard encircled by four 
simultaneously growing pine trees! PER ; 


Date—No mention, but palaeographically, toughly 2nd 
cent. B. C. - à 


One coin in the presen: series, however, is dissimilar in 
the obverse symbol. It is triangle-headed symbol, which is 
identified by some scholars as ‘handled cross’. Chakrabortti 
propounds a different tneo-y and says that it ‘seems to be 
the yupa, the sacrificial pos:, and the projecting lines -on the 
two sides were meant for fastening the animal to be offered.'? 


KUSHANA COINS FROM KASEIPUR 
Sliape—round. 


Material—gold. . n 

Obo. King standing right wearing a peaked cap. Holds 
a standard Dy the left hand, sacrifices at the 
fire altar, decoreted with a trident. Sides: un- 
intelligible Greek legends in almost all the coins. 


Rev. Goddess Ardochzo seated on the throne, holding 
noose in rigbt hand and cornucopiae in the left, 
Sides: A ful inscription in Brahmi character in 
one coin; while in the second three alphabets in 
Brahmi and Nagcri characters put vertically,’ ^ — 


Date—According to fabric, style and type, these coins 
can be attributed to the later Kushana ruler 
Vasudeva IL. whose date is assigned as c. 
A. D. 210 to 230 or 


YAUDHEYA. COINS FROM DEHRADUN 
Shape—round, cut unsystematic. 
Material— copper. - 


Weight—ranging from 135 grs. to 82 grs. Pam ds 

Obv. Generally six-Eeaced Karttikéya, standing, holding 
a spear and resting the left arm on hip. Legends: 
inscriptions:in bold and cursive Brahmi characters, 





1. These symbols have alrzady been discussed in the previous 
pages. 
2. Chakrabortti, S. K., op. cit., p. 63, 
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Rev. Goddess, chaitya, building, deer and bull ande 
before tree-in-railing, etc. 


Date—Assigned zccording to the style, symbols and 
inscriptions, as 2nd cent. A.D. 


YAUDHEYA COINS FRIM GARHWAL 
Shape—round, c-t unsystematic. 


Material—copper. 


Obc. Multi-headed or six-headed Kartikeya, standing, 
facing, holding spear. No legend. 


Reo. Sometimes Karttikéeya and Siva holding trifzla. 
Deer, goddess etc. occur in the reverse. Legends : 
in Brahmi, names of the kings adding the epithet 
Jaya and Rajano in some cases. 


Date—Assigned on the basis of general characteristics 
to 3rd century A. D. 


‘NOTABLE MUGHAL COINS IN THE BHARAT KALA 
BHAVAN, VARANASI 


C. R. SINGHAL 
[Plate XV] 


I was invited by the authorities of the above museum to 
make a catalogue of the Muslim coins in their collection. 
Accordingly, I left for Banaras in April, 1957 and after staying 
there for a couple of months, the-work of cataloguing these 
' coins was completed. Tke said museum is housed in a 
beautifully constructed builling situated in the campus of the 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. A few words about this 
museum will not be out of piace. Unlike all other Govern- 
ment and semi-Government museums in our country, this 
institution was started by the scle efforts of one man viz. Rai 
Krishnadas, who is the Honorary Director of this museum. 
Not only his time and enerzy out he practically donated his 
all in establishing this musetm as best as he could. Such 
a unique and.noble example is very rare in the history of 
museums in this country. Although this museum cannot be 
compared with some of the big museums in India but its 
collections of coins and especialy of~ the paintings are so rich 
and unique that it can fairly be compared with some of the 
best institutions in India. Daring the course of my exami- 
nation of these coins, I cama across many specimens of new 
and rare varieties. I: is no- claimed that all the coins 
described in.this.paper are not published anywhere else. It 
is quite likely that a similar specimen may be found in the 
collection of any private colEctor, but on the whole, these 
coins are decidedly of new ard rare varieties. Below the 
Persian legend, each coin is sur:ably annotated. . 


A reference to the iollowing important coins is specially 
invited. | 


No.12. A unique fal#s of Akbar from Bhera mint. 


No. 15 & 16, Two ex:remely rare copper coins of Akbar 
. from SamEhal mint. 


“No. 19. A unique copper coin of Akbar from Sultanpur 
mint. 


No. 22. A very rare Wisft or half dam of Akbar. 
No. 30. A very rare rupe2 of Jahangir from Patna mint. 
No. 31. A unique rupee cf Jahangir from Katak mint. 
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No, 32 & 
No, 34, . 


No. 35, 


33. Two very rare 1/8th rupees of Jahangir 
from Lahor mint, 


An extremely rare silver Nur Afshan of Jahangir 
from Agra mint. 


A unique copper coin of Jahangir from Kashmir 
mint, 

An extremely rare quarter rupee of Shah Jahan 
from Ujjain mint. 

A unique silver Nisar of Shah Jahan from Urdu 
Zafarqarin mint. 


A unique copper coin of Shah Jahan from Agra 
mint. | 


.. An extremely rare copper coin cf Shah Jahan 


from Dozaon mint. 

A unique silver Wisar of Aurangzeb (from 
Jahangimagar mint. 

A unique copper coin of Aurangzeb from 
Aurangābād mint. 

A unique rupee of Jahandar Shah from 
* Alamgi-pür mint. 

A unique half rupee of Jahandar Shah. 

A unique gold coin of Shah ‘Alam II from 
Saharansur mint. 


A unique rupee of Shah ‘Alam II from Govind- 


. nagar mint. 


Humavun (A. D. 1530-56) 


1. Silver, date (9) 58, wt. 80 grs., sizo 1". 


Obv. 
Rev. 


like PMC No. 126 (on Akbzr's gold coin). 
like ZMO No. 11 but in lozenge area, 


1 
This coin bears the legend (oss on the top of 


obverse along with other usual legend. This lezend was not. 
known on Babur or Hurmayun’s coins. It was noticed for the 


first time on a 


gold coin of Akbar, vide PMC. No. 126. 
Akba- (A, D. 1556-1605) 


2. 1/8 rupee, date 38 Ardibihisht, wt. 20 grs., size 35". 


Obv. 


J iu ` eA 
pU ! Rev. "n j d 
Jek : F^ 
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3. 1/8 rupee, date 4x Bahman Ilahi, wt. 20 grs., size *35", 


Obo, Same as above . Rev. dex 

1/8 rupees of Akbar in rourd shape and of this type are 
extremely rare. No. 517° & 530 of PMC are two round 
pieces of this type weighing 1€ & 15 grs. respectively. They 
are called 1/10th rupees by Whitehead. Another is figured at 
No. 214 of TMO. 


4. Copper, mint Agra, date 45 “Ardibibisht, wt, 172 gts.) 
size '65". ' 
Legend in dotted border.- 


Obv. LEME 0 au ul 
"mg, WI 


This is a unigue fourth part ofa tanka issued from the 
Agra Mint. Such Mintless pieces are described at No. 855 
of PMC and No. 1151 & 1152 of ZMC. According to. 
Hodivala, Akbar’s tanka weighed 640 grs. but this piece which 
should weigh 160 grs. is somewhat heavier. 


5. 14th Palas, mini Burhénpir, wt. 87 grs., size :5". 


H ai. z 725 
Guy | gop 


This is the fourth part of a falis or a dam of Akbar, not 
recorded in any catalogue. As 2 matter of fact, copper coins 
of Akbar of Burhanpar mint are extremely rare. According 
to Hodivala, Akbar's jalas weighed 320 grs. and this coin is 
the 1/4th part of it. 


Obv. 


“6, Copper, mint Buthiapa date 4 x Tir Ilahi, wi, 354 
grs., size 75". : 


Obv. rcd Rev. KS 
This is a full falas cf Akbar from the Burhànpür mint.. 


PMC. No. 631 is another piece with month Ardibihisht, 


7. Copper, mint Bairat, date 49 Dai Ilahi, wt. 350 grs., 
size '8", 
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Obv, c EL E Rev, Kc 
- (2 0l oe 


This is a half tanka of Akbar. It isa bit heavier due 
to its being rusty. Half tankas of this mint are known but 
our coin is of a different variety from them. 


8. Sixth part of a tanka, mint Bairat, wt. 122 grs., 
size :5", - 


Obv. elie Rev. in dotted square. Si "2 
E: ial 


This is the sixth part of a tanka of Akbar. It is a bit 
heavier due to the rest, Fractional coins of this mint are 
extremely rare. 


9, Copper, mint Bairat, date 45 Ilahi, wt, 351 grs, 
Size "75". 


i wv} 
Obv, ALES Rev, P 


This isa full falzs of Akbar from Bairāt mint. There 
were copper mines in Bairāt and a large quantity of copper 
for Mughal coins was supplied by these mines. I had a 
chance to visit this place in the year 1957. There are many 
buildings of the Muslim period in ruins, 


10. Copper, mint Barār, date 4x Amardād, wt, 352 grs., 
„Size '8”. 


-Note. There are many falas of Barar mint in this collec- 
tion, on which the lest re of Barār can be clearly read. 
While referring to coin No. 324 on p. 29 of his catalogue, 
Mr. Brown says: 


“The reading Barar for this mint name was adopted by 
numismatists in India, cf. Proceedings of the Annual meeting, 
Numismatic Society of India, 1913, p. 3, but some coins have 
quite recently come to light which suggest that the original 
reading #2 was the correct one". But the coins of Barar 
“mint found in this collection, prove beyond doubt that 
_ the decision arrived at by the Society in the year 1913 seems 
‘to be correct. Also refer to Mr. Wright's article a at 
"p. 250'0f NS, XXIII on “Bairata or Barar ?” : 
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11.. Copper, mint Bhakkar, date 965 H, wt. 348 grs., 


size '8", 
MEI IT. 
Obv. wos Reo © -7 XL t TE 
948 ' > 


This is a full falas of Akbar from Bhakkar mint. Akbar’s 
falüs of this mint are very rare. PMC and DMC have not 
recorded a single specimen. According to Whitehead this 
place was captured in A. H. 9&1 but this falis which is dated 
965 proves to the contrary. 


12. Copper, min: Eherc, date 987 H, wt. 342 grs, 
size 8”, ` ne i 


[74 | . 
JA (2 
Ob. © si Re. 4 ZA 
"T ere 


Bhera is an unknown miat of Akbar. It is a full falas 
issued in the year 937 H. Bhera is a very old town in the 
Shahpür Dist. of Punjéb (Pakistan). Mahmiid of Ghazna had 
attacked Biji Rai, the powerful ruler of Bhera in 1003 A. D. 
and that town was annexed tc the Ghaznavide Empire. 


13. Copper, mint Hisar, date 47 Isfandarmuzd, wt. 348 
' grs, size 8", 


Obv. elfy : Rev, . ps 
Xa E i E 


14. Same type as above but date 48 Amardad. 


These falis were issued f-om the Hisar mint towards the 
close of Akbar's reign. The “atest known Illahi year on these 
coins is 38 but our coins are dated in 47 & 48 Wahi years. 


15. Copper, min: Scmbhal, date 38 Amardad, wt. 336 
grs., size '8". 


ie. les Re. Co 
BUS we 


M. M. 2a of LMC over date. (PI, XV. 1) 


This is a unique type of falzs of Akbar issued from 
Sambhal mint. The Sür:s hed also issued copper coins from 
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this mint. Akbar's cooper coins of this mint are extremely 
rare, 


16. Half tanka, mint Sambhal, date 42 Bahman, wt. 


345 BIS., size '85". l 20 
ce E "s ler 


Rec. 
(APER : wé 

(Pl. KV. 2) 

This is a half tanka of Akbar from Sambhal mint. 

Only one coin of this tyoe is known.. It is recorded at p. 652 

. of NS. XV by Whitehead but the Ilahi year is missing and the 

‘month is Ardibihisht. The other coin is No. -3610 at White 

King Catalogue, whose details are lacking. 


17, Copper, mint t Sarhind, date 987 H, wt. 350 grs, 
size 85", 


Obo. 


ies d me . ve 
Obo - 4 - Reo. m 
: "In MZ 


M. M. 2 à of GMC »ver s—io 


This is a full dám of Akbar from Sarhind mint. Copper 
‘coins of this type are rare. The reverse legend cn this coin is 
different from the reverse legend found on PHO. No. 700 & 
LMC No. 997. 


18. Same type as above but additional M. M. 4 of 
LMC, over yè of yy 

19. Copper, mint Sultanpiry, date 48 an, wt. 346 
gu. , size 8”. . 


Oboe | | p^ | Rev. zee 
NX | er 
(PI. XV. 3) 


This is a unique falzs of Akbar issued in tha 48th year 
of his reign. Sultanptr is an unpublished mint..of the 
Mughals. Bharat Kala Bhavan has two specimens of this mint. 


20. Half tanka, mint Baldat Kalpi, wt 346 grs,, size .8". 


u (ES) . - 
Ob. | E Rev. E 


- , r 
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This is a half tanka of Akbar from the town Kalpi mint. 
This place was a mint town of the Süris but this epithet is 
not found even on thsir soins. The epithet toh (town) is 
therefore new for this mint. Half tankas of Akbar of this 
mint are not known and hence it is a unique specimen. _ 


21. Sixteenth part of a tanka, date 4x Dai, wt..36 grs, 
size 4”, : s ` 


[= 7 V ; 

Obv. M aut Rev, 7 A 10x 
ERS .6»50 

This is the sixteenth part of, a tanka of Akbar. - This 

‘specimen is similar to PMC. No. 868. Such fractional 

pieces are rare. No. 1153 of BMC is of Isfandarmuzd 

month. 2 


22. Nisfi, wt. 170 grs. T "n 

This specimen is similar to PMC. No. 849. LMC 
has not recorded any sucb coin. Its weight shows that this 
coin is equivalent to hal? a dam., , Such pieces are very rare. 


23, to 25. There are thres 1/$th part of a tanka of. 
Akbar in this collection. They are dated 45 Farwardin and 
4x Isfandarmuzd and weigh about 85 grs. each. PMC -has 
described two such coins at No. 856 & 857. The former 
which weighs 73 grs. seens .o be 1/8th part of a tanka but 
the latter weighing 39 grs. should be called 1/16th and not 
1/8th part as stated in the catalogue. 


26. Square, copper date +x Shahrewar, wt. 112 grs., 


size .5", 
A) HX 
s 1 z 
Obo. pT Rev. Jd z 


This coin is of a new type of Akbar. Looking to its 
weight it seems to be 1/ēth part of a tanka. Copper coins 
of this type are-rare, 


27. Square, sixth part of a tanka, date 45 Ilahi, wt. 


111 grs., é . 
LAE | Fo 
Obo. — Cm Rev. Jis 
EE 


> 50 
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This is the sixth part of à tanka of Akbar. PMC and 
LMC have not recorded even a single specimen of this type. 
‘Sixth part. of a tanka of Akbar is exceedingly rare. For 
‘smaller denominations of Akbar’s copper coins, a reference 
may be iade to Rodgers article published at p.55 of 
JASB, LIV. , N 


Jahazgir (A.D. 1605-28) XE 
28. Gold, mint Lahor, date, 1017—3 H, wt. 230 grs. 
size :95". "e 
`~ This gold coin is similar in type to silver coin’ No. 1632 
of LMC. This type is very rare in gold coins of Jahangir. 
It bears couplet No. 42 of LMC. 
' - 29. Silver, mint Ahmadabad, date 1027-13, wt. 186 
&rs., size '8". Zodiac sign Cancer. 
É This coin is similar to No. 1260 of OMC, but it differs 
in the legend. The ZMC specimen bears couplet No. 16 
while this coin is inscribed with couplet No. 15 which is an 
unusual feature. Also refer to coin No. 1027 of BMC. 
-- 30. Silver, mint Patna, date (10) 14 H, wt. 233 grs, 
size 1”. l É 
, . This coin which bears the couplet No. 33 of DMC is 
not recorded in any catalogue of Mughal cains. According 
to Brown (p. 23 of his catalogue) a specimsn of this type was 
in the collection of Mr. H. N. Wright. Coins of this type ara 
extremely rare. The couplet on this coin runs as under : 


dl, A LE, E 
es Sel aa jal 


(PI. XV. 4) 


_ 31. Silver, mint Katak, date monta Tir, wt. 192 grs., 
size “7”, 


Obv. pi AA A d = = 


- cb Rev. aoka? 
(Pl. XV. 5) 


This type of coin is not represented in any catalogue. 
It bears an unusual phrase seisake on the reverse of this 
coin. PMCfand LMC have not recorded a single coin of 
Katak mint. Coins of Jahangir of this mint are extremely rare. 
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32, 1/8th rupee, mint Lahor, date 1032-17, wt. 20 grs. 
size '5". : 


. : re 28 = : . si : J " 
Obv. in dotted circle. En Rev. e 
i st Aly 2. 4 2. BET x 
pee i SPF " 


33. 1/8th rupee, mint Lahore, date 1033-18, wt. 24 grs., 
size +4”, DX. 


Obv. in dotted circle EE - Reo. eos 
| Mog pP 


On coin No 32, the date 1032 is double struck. It seems 
the metal piece shifted at the time of striking. 1/8th rupees 
of Jahangir are not recorded in any catalogue. ` Another 
specimen of slighly a differant variety with date 1031-17. was 
published by me at p 60 of JNWSI, VII. A fourth: piece. 
-of Ajmer mint dated 1022-183 was published by Whitehead in 
Vol. III of 5th series cf the JVumismatie Chronicle. -So we 
have in all four 1/8th rupees of Jahangir; three of the Lahor 
mint and one of the Ajmer mint. l 

:34. “Silver, War-Afshan. mint Agra. date (10) 22-8 H, 


a 


wt. 10 grs., size “3”. 


Z =. J3 
Obv, Vir fi Rev. (eo | T 


WE 4? 


This tiny piece is similar to PMC. No. 1188 except the 
date. The PMC specimen is dated 1025-11. Such coins 
are beautiful and of great rarity, equavalent to 1/20th of a 
rupee and are known from the mints of Ajmer, Agrs, and 
Lahor. 


35. Copper, mint Kashmir, date 1130-15 H., wt. 348 
grs., size :8", . 


* 
- 


Obr. Pi la | l Rev.- J 


ts 


UY UA (Pl, XV. 6) 


Kashmir is a new mint of Jahangir in copper. Silver 
coins were issued from this mint by almost all the Mughal 
rulers except Farrukhsivar. Akbar's copper coins bear the 
mint name as Srinagar and not Kashmir. It was only 
Muhammad Shah who issued some coins from Kashmir mint, 
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Dawar Bakhsh (A. D. 1627) 
| 36. Silver, mint Labor, date 1037-1 H, wt. 195 grs., size 8", 
`. Dawar Bakhsh (Bulaqi) was the son of Khusrü, the eldest 
son of Jahangir. He was on the throne for a couple of months 
only. During this.short period, a few silver coins were issued 
in-his name from the Lahor mint. All these rupees are dated 
1037—ahd and are cf one and the same type. Our coin is 


dated 1037—1 and seems to have been struck from a different 
die. . 


Shah Jahan (A. D. 1628-58) 


37. Silver. mint Ahmadnagarbad. date 1044-8. wt. 
194 grs, size -8" - 


Same as LMC. No. 1868. 


Sume cs LMC. No.1865 but regnal year 8 
in v of wale and Hijra year loft in c of yy and 
mint sal.  Ahmadnagar capitulated to Akbar in 1008 
but it was not till Shabjahan’s reign that the Nizim Shahi 
Kingdom was annexed io the Mughal Empire. A few silver 
coins were issued from this mint by Akbar and his four 
successors. But they all bear the mint name as Ahmadnagar 
and not-Ahmadnagarbéd. There can be no other place of 
this name and this extra ‘bad’ may be attributed to some 
mistake at the time of making the die, 


38. Silver, mint Eurhanptir, date month Farwardin, wt. 
192 grs., size *95". 


Kalima and below Similar to 
lol LMC No. 2054. 
Obv, me 
8 Up al^ 
La 4 


This is a Kalima-Lahi type rupee of Shah Jahan. The 


word šle (month) is repsated on the obverse of this coin. The 
legend on the obverse presents a new type. 


39. Silver, mint Tatta, date 1037-2 Khurdad, wt. 190 
grs., size “857, 


* Obv. Rev. 


legend in a dotted circle. same as above. 


el. 
KUWI ` 
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Tatta was annexed to -he Mughal- Enipire in the 37th 
year of Akbar’s reign. There are large numbet of coins of 
Shah Jahan issued from this mint. They all bear regnal years 
and Ilahi months on the obverse and Hijri years on the reverse. 
But this coin presents ilahi month Khurdad and Hijri year 
1037 on the obverse and regaal year 2 on the reverse, which 
is a novel feature. 


40. Silver, mint Tatta, date 1038-1, wt. 194 grs., 
size *85". 


Obv. The Kalima and date 1038 above sms and 
KS c2 ct the bottom. 
"Rev. - Similar to ZMC. Nc. 2055 but no Hijri 


year and regnal year i. 


This coin is similar to No. 39 (above) but it does not bear 
any Ilahi month. Instead it has the Kalima. All the known 
coins of this mint were issued with Ilahi years. 


41. Silver, mint Katak, date 1050 Muharram, wt. 192 
grs., size “8”. 
Obo, ^^ The Kalima and below 


AI al BA 
DH Je 22 
Rev. Same as LMO No. 2203. 
Month Muharrm is noteworthy on this coin. Instead of 
Ilahi month, a Persian month has been used. This is a novel 


feature. The ‘coins of Shah Jahan of this mint are rare, 
Katak was annexed with Bengal by Axbar.in 982 H, 


M.M. 2 of LMC ind of yw 


42. Square, quarter rupee, mint Ujjain, ‘date 1039, 
Wt. 49 grs. size '4." | 


E Obv. legend in a dotted circle ? gle 
| . stole 
Rev.. ` eJ b 
{rg k : 
ong (Pl. XV. 7) 


: This is a unique ccin of Ujjain mint. Quarter rupees: of 
Shah Jahan are exceedingly rare. ZMO has not recorded a 
single specimen. Whitehead has described one piece of the 
Lahor mint (vide No. 1413 of PMC), j 
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: 48." Silver Wisar, mint Urdü Zafar Seir date 1926 4, 
wt. 47 gs size "3. É 


ay l i ! z ie. 
a oe Obo. ` U dn a à dotted. circle | E 


: pi digne cis "E 
Reo. | : By 


S ba^ . (PL XV. 8) 
"The phr ase at Urdz Zafar Qarin, ‘the Camp associated 
with Victory’ was coined by Akbar and is found on the coins 
of this Emperor in all the three metals. A nilar from this 
"mint is absolutely unique. At p. XXXIX of his catalogue, 
Whitehead ‘has “méntionéd a nisa@r of Shab Jahan of this mint 
but he has not given its details. Except Sbah Jahan no other 
ruler is known to have issued coins from this mint. : 


44. Silver Nisar, mint Darul-khilafat Akbaribad, date 
1043-6, wt. 49 grs., size :55".- 


: öt l PEERS m m 
0. . A DEZ * ev. oe? ee " 
f [e 2 eD pn. 
"N XU PEPA p. M 
The nisar of this type is not represented in any catalogue 
put the following nisars of this mint are known: l 
1. . Mint Akbarabad. Date 1064; Wit. “17 grs: Ref: 
` NO. XVI (3rd series) p. 165. 
2. Mint Mustaqirrul-khilafat Akbarabad. Date 1040. 
Wt. 15:5 grs. Ref: as above. 
3. Mint Darul-Khilafat Akbarábad, Date 1046-10. Wt. 
43-7 grs. Ref. WS. XXXII, p. 473. 
4. Mint'Akbarabad, Date 1046-9. Wt. Large size. Ref. : 
PMC. p. 431, Pl. XXI. 
5. Mint Akbarabad, Date 1047-11. WE 85 grs. size of 
a rupee, Ref. JN SI, IV, p. 71. 


*45.' Silver nisar, mint Darul- Khilafat Shahjahanabad, 
date 1066-30. wt. 46 grs., size '8" 


This coin is similar to LMC. No. 2426 but the regnal 
year 30 is in the top line of this coin. About half a-dozen 
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nisa?s.of this mint are Xnown. _ They are dated 1060-24, 
1061-24, 1063-27, 1066-3C, 1967-30, and 1067-31 A. H. In 
1048 Shah Jahan built the New Delhi which he called Shah- 
jahanabad, and it is by this name with its title of Darul-khila- 
fat that the capital is henceforth known on the: Mughal 
coinage. l 


46. Silver msar, mint Lahor, date 1044-7, wt. 45 grs., 
size “6”, ‘ 


22b T T * Ug 


J ele H ^. 
Obv. in a dotted circle y Rev, eye 
AL 


A nisar of this type is not recorded in any catalogue. 
About half a dozen nizar3 of Lahore mint are known—three 
in the Lahor, one in the Lacknow and two in the British 
museum. One nisar is described at P. 473 of NS, XXXII but 
all these nisárs are different from our specimen. 


' 47." Copper, mint Darulkhilafat Agra, date 1038, wt. 
349 grs, size '75". 


Obv, in a dotted circle Ges Rev, , , 4 
| ge v 
ð : Ah. 
d Av 
m d 
This is a unique copper coin of Shah Jahan issued from 
Agra mint. Agra is an unpublished mint of this ruler in 
copper. The date shows thatit was issued in the beginning 
of his reign. ` 


48. Copper, mint Ilshabad, date (10) 41, wt: 344 grs., 
size '7". 


Obv. 2 PE Rec. 2 M» 
27) (121 


This type is not represented in any catalogue. A copper 
coin of Shah Jahan of this mint and date 1049 was published 
at p. 237 of NS. XXV by Dr. Fanna Lall. Except Akbar no 
other ruler issued copper coins from this mint, The mint 
name on them was Ilahabas and not Ilahabad. A. large 
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number of silver coins were issued from this mint by many 
Mughal rulers. * a 

. 49. Copper, mint Baiat, date R. Y. 31, wt. 348 grs;, 
size Be. s e tuf quce E 
"E E c 

(7 =u e 

[Ur 

; This type is not rspresented in any catalogue. Regnal 
year 31 shows that it was struck in the last yecr of his reign. 


This mint was mainly vsed for issuing copper coins by Akbar 
and his three successors. 


,, 50. Copper, mint Dogàon, date 1C41, wt. 341 grs. 
gize ^ o 08 VOUS 


. < = Ls TAN Š 
..QQbe v aut . Reo, an A 6 | 


es n 7 (PL XV. 9) 
This is a üniqüe copper coin of Shah Jahan. “A few 
copper coins of only Akbar were issued from “th.s mint. _ This 
place is a village near Bahrajch in the Province of Oudh. Five 
copper coins of Shah Jahan with indistinc: daies were publi- 
shed by Vost at p. 75 of JASB, LXIV. They all bear the 
mint name as e$? and rot w6» as found on this coin. 


51. Copper, mint Lakhnau. wt. 338 grs., size *8". 


80b. 9 £X Rev. B 
; coms ; | | 
(20% à 


- One undated specimen is recorded at No. 111 of IMC 
and another dated 1011 is described by Tarapore at p: 56 of 
JS. XLII. But the type of our coin is differeat from both 
of them. In our catalogues, copper coins of Akbar and no 
other rulers are known of this mint but Whitehsad says that 
issues in all three metals have been found 5f Shah Jahan and 
some copper coins of Aurangzeb too (vider. civ of. his 
catalogue). : : 


m Murad Bakhsh (A. D. 1658) 
d 2 49D. Silver.. mint Strat. date 1068-ahd. wt, 194 grs. 
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Obs. The Kalima ^ Rev: ' BMC. No. 699 
and below B Eales! 
n ig c 29 
us ow 2 dwa 
lan > un J b, uS 


Murad Baksh was Governor of Gujarat when he put 
forward his claim to the succession and struck coins at Surat. 
The reverse legend on tkis coin is slightly different from 
BMC. No. 699. The BMC specimen does not bear any 
date also. On the stzength of the legend on BMC coin, 
Brown formed couplet No. 57 of LMC. The couplet 
runs as; 


C o o^ 
QE ABO) 


If we compare this couplet with the actual legend on 
BMO coins, we find that there are no two sli and no ,&& 
on the coin.. The word +3 also does not seem to be 
correct. It should be rend as e3,. The BMC specimen 
indicates the same reading. The word sighs is quite clear 
on our coin andsin place o2 whe it is suggested that we 
should read it as sls. The revised reading of the couplet 
should therefore be :. 


o Iz Giles cl 
8 TU Eu 


Mr. Brown's traasla.ion of his couplet is this: 
Took ‘the’ heritage of the ‘Lord of Conjunctions’ 
Shah Jahan. Mrrad Bekshh Muhammad Shah, the 
Second Sikander. 
“The revised couplet is translated by me as under: 
Muhammad Murad Skah, the Second, Sikander got 
the heritage from the ‘Lord of Conjunctions’ and the 
refuge of the wor-d (Shah Jahan). 
^. The latter reading seems to be more plausible to me, 


91 
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. 83; Copper, mint Strat, date-ahd, wt. 352 grs. size 9". 


Obv, c ou. L^ Rev. XN 
SUE RLZ 


=” 

Copper coins of this ruler are not recorded in our 
.catalogues. Two similar specimens weighing 316 & 333 grs. 
were published by Wright in WS, I, p. 10, but our coin is 
heavier in weight than both of them. 


Aurangzeb (A. D.. 1658-1707) 


54: Silver. mint Shahjahanabad. date 1071-4. wt. 
194 grs., Sizé “957, : 


Obv. in a dotted circle in square. Jl 


Af 
Margins. Left g&Jl3! Top jl ss Right eyy) Bottom 
fey] Lm pte 


Rev. in dotted circle. In square.: 2 C E 
DAS, 
Margins: left p & Top pyle Right ein. Bottoi jail. 
Coins of this mint and in this type are not represented 
iti ány catalogue but a rupee of this. type bearing date 1070- 
ahid was published by Brown at p. 423 of NS. XIX. Brown's 
specimen is styled as unique by Whitehead and it is described 
at p. lxxvii of his catalogue. The only difference in our 
coin and this coin is tliat on the reverse legend of this 
coin, the word «2 is inscribed at the bottom while on our 
coin the same word is inserted in the middle of the legend: 


If we take into consideration this slight difference, then both 
the specimens are unique by themselves. 


: 55. Silver nisar. mint Jabangirnagar. date 1088-21. wt. 
‘47 ers; size 65". - Dr 


be. 6 E m 30. 
Obv o IB. Reo Esp 


Dou io 2. (PLE KV, 10) 
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Dacca was renamed Jakangirnagar after the emperor 
Jahangir. This nisar is not represented in any catalogue but 
a nisar of regnal year 19 and nieighing 11 grs. is described 
by Nevill at p. 473 of WS. XXX 


56. Silver nis@r. mint Shahjahanabad. date 1072-4. 
97. 5 » ” » » 1076-8. 


These nisars are similar to PJO. No. 1947 except 
the date. 


38. Copper, mint Aurargabad, date (10)70- ahd. wt. 


346 grs., size *8". 
— 
m «3l f.i 
Obo. cafe Reo. Se 
PLAT ^ 
(Pl. XV. 11) 
This is à new mint of Aurengazek in copper and hence 
it is a unique piece. Aurangzeb, when Governor of the 
Dakhan, founded the city əf Aurangabad and named after 
himself, 


59. Silver. mint Ahmadaagar. date-ahd. wt. 195 grs., 


size 95,” 
fat 
Obv. same as LMC. Nc. 3542 Rev. 
ov e 


This coin is not recorded in any catalogue. A few 
rupees of this mint are known and one is S setang at p. 232 of 
WS. XIII, by Wright. 


. 60. Silver. mint Alamgirpur. - date-ahd. wt. 198 grs. 
size '85", . : 


ISTA ur 3b 
$ EEA — 
Obv. —— Beo. AE] ed oye 


(Pl. XV, 12) 


— 
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No coins in any metal are known to have been issued 
from this mint by Jahandar Shah and hence -t is a unique 
rupee of this ruler. Alamgirpür was probably the town of 
that name near Karnti (Qamarnagar) in Daknan. It first 
occurs as à mint town in the reign of Aurangazek. 


61. Half rupee. No mint. date 1124-ahd. wt. 96 grs. 
size *7". 


Obv. ^l Ss E Reo, Usual legend. 


Half rupees of Jahandar Shah are not known and hence 
this is a unique specimen. The legend on zhe obverse is 
arranged in a new style. 


Farrukksiyar (A.D. 1713-19) 


62. 1/8th rupee. mint Mustagirrul-Khilafat (Akbarabad). 
date R. Y. 6, weight 24 grs., size 5”. 


This coin is similar in type to full rupes No. 3611 of 
LMC, but this denomination is not represented anywhere and 
hence it is unique. Tiay gold coins of this rvler weighing 
22, 44, and 53 grs. are described at No. 900-902 of BMC. 


63. Copper. mint Ahmadnagar. wt. 206 grs, size '9". 


Obv. CE? Rev, Arl. 
dc ad 
Coin of this type is not recorded in any catalogue. 


Copper coins of Fatrukaisiyar of this mint are exremely rare. 
A specimen is said to b2 in the White King cabinet. 


Ahmad Shah (A. D. 1748.54) 
64. Copper. mini Elichpür. wt. 308 grs. size'75". . 
Obo. 4 Rev OFZ, Is 
b . 
d La l £z 


.. This type is not figured in any catalogue. Coins of this 
mint are very rare. Scme copper coins of the later Mughals 
and issued from this mint are described by Heig at p. 63 of 
JASB,LXXI. These coins were found in Barar, Under the 
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Mughals, Elichpür was the provincial capital of Barar. This 
province was conquered by Akbar in his 31st year. Rupees 
of the Ilahi type were.struck at.this mint. ; 


Sie d 
‘Alamgir if (A. D. 1754-59). 


65. Silver. mint Kalpi., date 116x—ahd. wt. 192 
grs., size '9". i ; 


usb. 


` ] ddl fit —— * 
Obv. DAEN Reo. Yl? MMM. 222 
ee QA wey 
* ut 


Coins of this type are not recorded in any catalogue. 
Kalpi was a mint of the Süris and some silver and. copper 
coins were issued in the name of Akbar from this mint. After 
Akbar, this mint was reopened in the reign of Ahmed Shah . 
and rupees of his successore ‘Alamgir Il and Shahalam II are 
known in private colleczions. i 


66. Silver. mint Machhlipatan. date 1172-4. wt. 191 
grs., size '9". É 


H NA Ue 
Obo 7 z4 Reo. V 
' i.c» : TZ 
d : (731 


Coins of this type are not described in any catalogue. 
Machhlipatan, better known as Masaulipatam is a port on the 
Coromandal Coast. The earliest issues are those. of Auranga- 
zeb. Rupees of thisruler are known and one specimen is 
published at p. 125 of NS. V by Thanawala. Whitehead says 
that coins of ‘Alamgir II and Shahalam II of this mint are the 
issues of the East India Company. i . 


Shah ‘Alam II (A. D. 1759-1806) 
67. Gold. mint (Da)r (ul) Sarür (Saharanpur). date 


1219-46, "M 
| B UA ; 2L» : 
Obv. MD Reo. US let 
in a dotted circle A= E Urs? 
Po 
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The epithet of. Darulsarür was used both for Burhanpür 
and Saharanpür by Shah ‘Alam II (vide zold coin No. 4489 
dated 1195-22, silver coins No. 4900 to 4966 dated 31, 33, 34, 
37, 40, 45, and 46 regnal years and copper coin No. 5214 dated 
31 regnal year of LMC.) Our coin bears the same date as 
coin No. 4905 of LM and in the absence cf the mint name, 
this coin is assigned to Saharanpür miat, due to its close 
similarity with the coins of the Lucknow museum, Even then, 
this is à unique coin because no gold coins cf Saharanpür mint 
are known so far. This coin was also not.ced by Shri. P. L. 
Gupta at p. 54 of J.N.SZ, Vol. X but it was not deseribed in 
details. Whitehead says that in Akbar's time, it was a mint 
for copper coins. Except for a few rupees of Aurangazeb no 
other Mughal coins are known from this mint till the reign of 
Shahalam II when coins both in silver and copper were struck, 
But ours is a gold coin. A rupee of Akbar II as Claimant to 
the throne, dated 1203-1, and bearing the same mint and 

- epithet is published at p. 3 of NS. XXXVI. 


63. Silver. mint Sironj date R. V.6. wt. 193 BIS. 
size “857, 


7]! M. M. 222 

- D pred ; * A . . 

ah PETE L^ in and out 

Obo, 4,2 ($ (o6) Rev. ors. o» Of esl. 
p" í LG ur 


No coins of this type are recorded in’ any catalogue. 
Whitehead says that a copper coin of Akbar cf this mint is 
published and illustrated in NS. V. Rupees of Farrukhsiyar 
and Muhammad Shah are also published. One or two rupees 
of ‘Alamgir II and Shabalam II are also known but no reference 
to these coins is given by him. Sironj is a town in Rajputana, 
situated on the direct route between Dakhau and Agra. 


69. Silver. mint (Go)bindnagar. date 1198-10?. wt. 
192 grs. size '9". : 


Ual 
j | 18 re d ^! o 
Obv. Ü EE M.M. 2284 “Jaw 
in a dotted 9A EE l Rev. M.M. 331 Que 
circle erent ens Jal 


(Pl, XV. 13) 
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M. M. 228a is a flower and M. M. 531 is a dagger. 


This isa unique ccin. The coins of this mint are not 
known to have been issued either by the Mughals or the 
Native Chiefs of India. Sut the fabric of this coin shows 
thatit was issued by some native ruler of India in the name 
of Shahalam II. 


70. .Silver. mint Ehambayat. date R. Y. 3. wt, 197 
gisi, size 75" d 


d j OE 
Obv, ^ Le Ly, Rev. as 4 
ool eur 


. , This coin does not belong to the Nawabs of Cambay whose 
coins are few and ofa Cifferent pattern. This type is not re- 
presented in any catalogue but a rupee bearing the same mint 
and date is described as p. 31 of WS. XLIII by Vicaji Tara 
porevala. An article “The Mughal coins of Cambay" by Dr. 
Taylor is published at p. 342 of NS. XX.. p vers 


CLAY SEALINGS FROM RAJGHAT 
V. S. AGRAWALA 


A large numbe- of clay sealings were exposed. in 
1940 during the dig conducted by the -ailway authorities 
and later by the Dept. of Archaeology at ihe old site of 
Varanasi represented bv the Rajghat of today being a series 
of raised mounds along the Ganges near th» Malaviya Bridge. 
This material is now dsposited in several museums, viz. (1) 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University, (2) Municipal 
Museum, Allahabad, (3) State Museum, Lucknow, and (4) 
National Museum, New Delhi. A detailed illustrated study 
may be attempted later, but it is proposed to record here in: 
summary form the rames of the religious establishments, 
educational institutions, and rulers whose sealings were found. 
There was also a fourth class of documents of private 
individuals and traders, which are very numerous. A small 
number of Sreni and Nigama sealings werc also found. 


1, Religious Establishmerts 
Amongst sealings 2f religious temples ere the following : 
(1) Avimuktegvara—also written cs $ri-Avimukteéa, 
Avimukta, and: Avimuktegvara-Bhattaraka. In the Maha- 
bharata Avimukta -s mentioned as the chief deity at 
Varanasi : 
afg gurda MAYAN meu | 
aging danawa Feat TENG d 
(sadad 84, 78 ) 


In the Poona critical edition the verse is treated as an 
interpolation (Aranyaks-parvan, vol 1, p. 292). Avimukta is 
mentioned in the Dasakumaracharita of Dandin, the Matsya 
Purana and the Kagi-xhanda. s 


(2) Devadeva-svami—This was but another name of 
Avimukta, as shown b» the above epic passage. 


(3) Gabhastisvara —The name occurs in Kagi-khanda. 


(4) Sri-Sdrasvata—A Siva-linga sacred to Sarasvati, 
occuring in the Kagi-khanda list. 


(5) YogeSvara—also called Yoge$vara-svami on another 
seal; a name found :n the Kagi-khanda It seems to have 
been a centre of Yoga discipline. 
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(6) PitakeSvara-svami—Tfere is also a combined sealing 
of Avimukta and  PitakeSvara-svami, showing a joint 
administrative. arrangement between these two temples. The 
Pitake$vara-linga occurs in the Kēśī-khaņda and is. still 
worshipped under its old nams in the vicinity of Vigvanatha, 
near Sakshi-Vinayaka, : 


(7 Bhriüge$vara—A ` Sividlihga also found in ‘the 
Kaéi- khanda. : 


"(8) Vatukegvara-svami—A Siva lihga ‘representing the 
Vatula form the Deity of Kasi 


. (9) Kalasegvra—Tae name is in the Kagi-khanda. 


- (10) Skanda-Rudra—The full legend is Namo svamino 
Sr- Sianida- -Ru(drasya). 


- (11) Kardamaka-Rudra—There is a temple of Kardame: 
vara Siva on the Paüchakrosi Parikrama path, marking., the 
uo of the holy city. 


"(12) Lolakàditya—Inscribei anakan showing the 
Suli: “god between two conches ; 20w represented by. the deity 
of A Lolarka- kunda near Bhacaini in Varanasi. 


(13) Saddharma.chakra—lascribed $77- Dia kr, and 
2 a'dharma-chakra between two antelopes. It seems to 
have been’a sealing of the Buddhist establishment at Sarath, 


(14) Bhishaka-Vihara—Legend Bhishaka-vihare therasa 
bhikhusaghasa. - This-was the name of a monastery of the 
Sthaviravadi Bhikshus. The name reminds of- the - Arogya: 
vihara, of which a sealing was found at Kumrahar near Patna. 


If, Educational Institutions 


wi) Bahvricha- charana—TLis was a Charana or College 
of Rieveda of which 5 sealings with a beautiful motif were 
found, showing an @charya, “with matted locks standing with a 
spouted jar and flanked by trees of his hermitage. 


(2) Charaka-charana—It belonged to a College of 
Krishna-Yajurveda, imparting teaching of the Charaka-re- 
cension. Charaka was the name of Vaigampayana, whose 
great pupils included Katha aad Kalapin. This institution 
"at ancient Varanasi concentrsted on the promotion of the 
Sakhas and Brahmanas of the Black Yajurveda and points to 
the group of Vedic scholars from the south residing. at Banaras. 


92 
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. (3) Chhandoga-charana—This was a School devoted to 
the study of Sámaveda. On one sealing the name Sámaveda 
also occurs. ] 


(4) Trividya—2 ceatre devoted to the study of the three 
Vedas at one place. The previous three sealings point to 
Vedic studies being organised under separate Charanas, viz. 
Bahvricha for Rigyeda, Charaka for Yajurveda and Chhan- 
doga for Samaveda. 


(5) Chaturvidya—Inscribed — Srz hodie This 
College for the study sf the Four Vedas at one place seem 
to have been attached to the religious establishment called 
Chaturvedegvara in the Kagi-khanda of the Skanda Purana. 
It appears that the re. igious shrines were fostering educa- 
tional institutions for the systematic promotion of traditional 
learning, as in the above College of the Four Vedas. ~ 


(6) Sri-Sarvvatra-vidya—a sealing with a prominent 
Nandi seated on pedestal. It seems to hava been a religious- 
cum-educational foundation for the study of classical Sanskrit 
Sastras, a College of All Sciences. In ancient times a 
scholar of one branch af learning was called Vedita (Panini) 
or Hhavidya, of several branches Bhiyovidya (Yaska) and of 
all branches Sarvavidga (Yaska). 


It appears that ihere was a complcte reorganisation of 
the educational and academic life of Varanasi during the 
Gupta period which made it a world-famous centre of learn- 
ing and literature. The sealings provide ar chological evidence 
of that Varanasi of blazing glory pictured in the Kagi-khanda 
of the Skanda Purana. 


Hi. Sreni and Nigama 


A few sealings belong to the économic guilds and the cor- 
poration of traders. 


(1 Gavayaka Sreni—Inscribed Gavayaka seniye, ‘in the 
Guild of the Milkmen’, 


(2) Aranyaka Sreni—Inscribed Varanasy-Aranyala-Srent, 
‘the Guild of the Foresters of Varanasi’. It appears that the 
forest-tribes settled round Banaras’ towcrds Mirzapur and 
Vindhyachala were supplying the city with coal, fuel and 
other forest-produce, 1s they are doing to this day, had made 
for themselves a habitation on the outskirts of the city and 
given themselves a corporate organisation on the lines of the 
usual guilds, - 
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(3) Nigama—A sgrare sealing in early Kushana script- 
shows four letters NWE GA MA SA written in the four corners 
of a square enclosure with an entrence. Another Kushana 
sealing reads Wigamasa. But about half a dozen sealings with 
the motif of a domed grenary read Nigama in Gupta script, 
and record the names of Bharata, Sridatta and Sauryadhyd 
( data ) who certainly must have been members of the eco- 
nomic corporation called Nigama. Tke Nigama was a body 
of wealthy traders, mostly bankers and jewellers called 
Sresbthin, whose number was fixed by convention and who 
were admitted to the cc-poration by vnanimous election and 
who were conferred wide powers by th2 State. 


IV. Kings and Rulers 


A good number of ssalings are inscribed with the names 
of kings and rulers, which adds to our information about the 
political history of olz Varanasi. We record the hames 
below without entering into a detailed lisquisition here. 


(1) Yuvaraja Magc—Inscribed guvaraja magu. Magu 
was an Avestan name, from which we have Magu-paiti, a 
a wiseman, and Pahlavi Magopat, Persian Mobed. In the 
Kagyapa Buddha Image Inscription from Mathura we find the 
name Devaputra Maghu. 


(2) Jethadata—Insc-ibed Jețhadatasa, in the script of 
about first century B. C. Inverted triangle-headed standard 
(Vaijayantz) symbol below, and Zfandipada and Svastika above. 


(3) Jeshthamitra—nscribel  Jeshthamitrasya in late 
Kushàna script. 


(4) Krishnasena—Bow and arrow above; in the centre 
Krishuasenasya flanked by yūpa on l. and Sakti on r.; below 
svastika, nandipada, Srivatsa and Sankha. : 


(5) Harishena—Abcut a hundred sealings of this king 
were found, with symbols as above. 


(6) Bhimasena—lInecribed Rajño Bhimasenasya. Symbols, 
bow and arrow above: standard in railing on l. and yapa in 
railing on r. Owing to similarity cf symbols Krishnasena, 
Harishena and Bhimasena seem to belong to one family, and 
the last appears to be identical with Raja Vaéishthiputra Sri 
Bhimasena of the Bhità seal marked with the bow and arrow 
symbol (ASR, 1911-12, p. 51, pl. XVIII, fig. 27). í 
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(7) Navva—Reading JVaveasya ; bow and arrow above; 
in the centre a spear on l. and a yipa on r.; below, a pile of 
three balls. He seems to be different from Neva, whose ‘coins 
have been known for a considerable time, for the symbols on 
coins and sealings are different. Sanskrit Navya means 
‘praiseworthy’, from the root nu, to praise. GENE A 


(8) Abhaya—Reading Raıjño Abhayasya. Symbols, Nandi. 
with three-arched hill in front; below him chakra, $aükha 
and Sakti. 


(9 Dhandeva--Keading Kajno Dhandzvasya. Symbols, 
Nandi standing before chaitya flanked by a yapa on |. and 


Sakti on r. A very large number of sealings of this ruler 
were found. m 


(10) A$vagosha—Legend Afhvaghoshasya in the script of 
the Kushana period. Above lion couching tol. a. > ` 


(11) Rudramagh—Legend Mahasenapatisya Rudrama- 
ghasya in centre, Symbols, Nandipada and bow and arrow 
‘above; three-arched hill in the lower field. He seems to be 
a member the Magha family of Kosam, 


(12) Sivamagha—Legend Rajna (kh) Kautsiputrasya Śri- 
Sivamaghasya. Symbols, above JNandipada and two other 
symbols now defaced; below, bow and arrow, three-arched 
hill and dumaru. On a Bhita sealing occurs the name of 
Gautamiputra Sivamagha who must have been a different 
ruler. Kautsiputra Sivamagha seems to have been a brother 
of Kautsiputra Pothasiri, both being sons of Vasishthiputra 
Bhimasena of the Ginja Inscription. 


(13) Achyutavarmman—Legend Maharaja Sry- Achyuta- 
varmman in early Gupta script of South Indian variety. 


(14) Mānyaditya—Reads Ma(@)nyaditya rajana in late 
Kushana script. 


V. Ministers, Officials and Offices 
(a) The following sealings are those of Ministers : 
(1) Amatya Janardana, 
(2 Amatya Kapilaka. 
(3) Amatya Hastika, 
(4) Amatya Aryagarma: 
(5) Amatya Sona. 
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(b) 


(c) 


| (6) Amātya Sri-Dvgrika. 
(7) Amātya Bota 


(8) Amatyaputra Kalabhaka, 


There are three sealings of Dapdanayaka Anuttara, 
Dandanayaka Sarva, and Dandanayaka Satyavrata. 


There are three sealings of government offices of 
Varanasi reading : 


(1) Baragasyádhikaragasya (Gupta script), 
(2) Kumaramatyadl tkaranasya (Gupta script), 


' (3) Koshthagarikana in Kushana script, of the officers 


in charge of the Royal Store-houses. 


Several hundred sealings of private individuals and 


traders, to be dealt with later, also throw welcome light on 


the history of ancient Varanasi. 


THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE ALLAHABAD MUSEUM 
R. R. TRIPATHI : 


Though the museum came into being in 1931, yet the 
work of collecting coizs was begun in the vear 1934. In the 
initial stage, uncleaned coins were simply collected from 
different ancient sites of the State and dumped in the store. 
No effort was made to clean, identify and catalogue them in 
a, scientific way due to lack of appropriate technical hand. 
The status quo was maintained upto 1943 when a whole time 
Curator was appointed for the proper upkeep of the museum 
antiquities. Since then, considerable p-ogress in proper 
cataloguing and identification of coins has bzen made, and an 
appropriate report about them is possible. Categories of gold, 
Silver and copper coias in this museum are enumerated 
as follows. : ) 


Gold Coins 


Museum coin cabinet possesses only 34 gold coins. These 
coins represent the kings of Kushana, Gapta, medieval and: 
Mughal dynasties. In this category, there are 5 Kushana 
coins, 17 Gupta coins. 4 medieval coins, one small south 
Indian coin and 7 Mughal medals and coins in all The 
details and types of above-mentioned coins are as below : 


Coins of Gupta Dynasty l 
1. One coin of Chandragupta I (King-and-Queen standing). 


4. Four coins of Samcdragupta. 


(a) A$vamedha type (b) Standard type (c) Archer type 
(d) Battle-axe type 


3. One coin of Kacha 

4. Six coins of Chandragupta II 
(a) Lion-slayer type—one (b) Archer type—three 
(c) Chhatra type—two. 

5. One coin of Kumaregupta I. Horsemar type. 

6. One coin of Skandegupte. Archer type. 

7. One coin of Prakagaditya, Horseman type, 

8. One coin of Puragupta. 


Medieval Coins 
1. Two debased gold coins of Sri Govindachandra Deva 
2. det ogg T 5 Šrī Gangeya Deva 
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Mughal coins include the coins of Shahjehan, Shah Alam, 
Mubarak Shah, along with some medals of various types. 


There is.one south Indian gold coin having the god 
Venkate£vara - and his two. w:ves standing on the obverse, 
Reverse side is granulated. MEA 


Silver Coins Rr t 


- There are 375 silver punch-marked coins of different 
varieties and sizes, Out of them, three coins are of long ‘and 
thick variety generally called bar type, while there is one 
cup-shaped punch-marked coin in this collection. - A: few 
Kshatrapa coins are also represented here but they: are nat: 
worth mention. 


Three silver. coins = of Skandagupta fave recently besi 
ancient site acróss the river Ganga near Allahabad. These 
coins’ bear the head of “Ke xing on the obverse, and a-circular 
legend with a peacock i in the centre, on the reverse, 


Besides above, about 400 silver coins of Mughal kings 
and other rulers representing chiefly Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir, Shahjehan, Aurangzeb, Shah Alam, Ahmad. Shak, 
and others have been acquired Ly the museum, 


S NA , Copper Coins 


The museum coin cabinet preserves 25 punch- TE 
copper coins, including ‘ive bar ype coins which are said to 
be of rare variety: In addition, there are about 350 unins- 
cribed and inscribed coins of different dynasties and rulers 
beginning from 3rd: cent. B.C. ta 6th cent. A.D. Among these 
there are some very rare anc unpublished varieties which 
may revéal names of enzirely new.rulers in the region: of their 
provenance. -These above- “mentioned coins JÊDHESENA the 
following varieties, dynasties and rulers. 


1. Uninscribed and inscribed cast copper coins of Kaugambi 
- and Ahichchhatra of Mitra dynasty and other rulers. 

2. Coins of tribal rulers from Ahichchhatra. 

3, . Kushana copper coias from Kausambi and Mathura. 


4. Copper coins of Gupta dynasty from Kausambi and 
Ahichchhatra. : 
5. Muhammadan coins from Kaugambi and Jhusi. 


It would not be cut cf plece to describe some important 
specimens of the collection so as to give ready reference to the 
scholars. The museum preserves several varieties of Kausambi 
coins of Lanky bull type of small as well as JRIRS size, 
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There are still more varieties of uninscribed cast coins 
but they cannot be described here in detail. To come to 
inscribed cast coins: only four specimens of Kau$ambi coins 
having the legend kasavi were known so far; one in the 
British Museum, London published by Allat, second in 
Indian Museum, Calcat-a, third in the possession of Shrinath 
Shah of Varanasi and fourth in the State Museum, Lucknow. 
The fifth specimen is preserved in this museum, but it 
does not show all -he symbols found on the abovē- 
mentioned 4 coins. It has only the Ujjaini- symbol 
above the legend kasarz, Elephants, Jayadhwaja and other 
symbols are missing. Its reverse side is completely obliterated. 
Another ‘peculiarity lies in its legend. Former four. coins 
have); while the present one has «7. In this respect the 
coin proves to be unique. It can be presumed tkat.the present 
specimen is cast from a different mould, Other inscribed: 
coins of Kaugambi, Patichal, Mathura, and Ayodhya rulers 
are as below: Agnimitra, Briliaspatimitra, Varunamitra, 
Bhanumitra, Suryamiira, Indramitra, Aryamitra, Visakha- 
deva, Satyamitra, Purushadatta, Ramadutta ets. and many 
others. Besides, som: coins having peculiar legends as 
madavika, vavava, kota, and kanva are also preserved here. Coins 
of Rajfio Ravana, Harigupta, Malva coins of Satkarni, coins 
of Achyuta with porzrait on one side, and one coin’ of 
Ramagupta also form part of this collection. One coin 
of Chandragupta II resembling the Archer type of his gold 
issues is recently acquired from ‘Kaugambi Only one 
specimen of this type was known to A. S. Altekar from JASB, 
1933, No. 12, which ke has described in his Coinage of the 
Gupia Empire? Along with above, some Ujjaini coins from 
Eran too have been acquired. : 


We have also acquired a clay mould of punch-markcd 
coin from Jhusi and another from Kaugambi. One terracotta 
mould of the silver coin of Chandragupta II alsc has recently 
been acquired from Jhusi. It contains the head of the king 
on the obverse and a circular legend with garuda in the centre 
on the reverse side. = S 





l. BHC, Ancient India, Introduction, pp. xcvi.i & xcix, 
2. JNSTI, XI, pt. I, pp. 10-11. 
3. pp. 157-58 (PI. XVI, no. 12). 


“HISTORY OF THE COIN-COLLECTION IN THE `. 
ANDHRA PRADESH GOVERNMENT MUSEUM | 


Sie Rcs 


N. RAMESAN 


The Government of Hyderabad created an Archaeological 
Department for the State in the year 1914 A. D., and Dr. 
Yazdani was appointed-1s its first Superintendent. -Within 
& few years of taking charge, he ielt the need for a good 
museum for Hyderabac which was one of the premier States 
of the country. Originally the chief feature of the museum 
was designed to be its economic side and it was conceived that 
in addition to the artistic pieces, the crafts and industry 
of the State must also b= exhibited. A scheme on these lines 
“was prepared in the year 191€-17 and Shri T. Srinivas was 
appointed as the first Curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 
He was deputed for a period of six months to visit and study 
the work of museums in the other parts of the coüntry. A 
proper building for the Museum was found to be'a.sine-qua- 
non and gradually the Museum with the Ajantha. pavilion on 
‘the public gardens of Hyderabad, came to bé established 
in the Department of Archaeology. In recent years, a 
building called the Khojana building which was part of the 
“Sarf-e-Khas of H E.H the Nizam was also released and 
this also houses some sculptures. A new pavilion called the 
Yeleswaram pavilion hes been built within the compound 
of the office of the Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad and 
this houses some very important antiquities and coins. 


The coin collection in the Hyderabad Museum is one of. 
the best in the country. The total number of coins exceeds 
3,50,000, and almost sll the periods of Indian history are 
represented here. Particular mention may be made of the fact 
that large hoards of ccins of the Andhra kings of penctically 
-every dynasty are available. 


In the year 1960-61, three catalogues of the coins in the 
Hyderabad Museum were published, with the generous 
financial assistance by the Government ‘of India. Thesé 
catalogues are: (1) Punch-mark.d Coins in the Government Muscum, 
Hyderabad by P. L. Gupza, (2) Catalogue of the Satavahana Coins 
by M. Rama Rao, ard (3) Catalogue of the Qutub Shahi 
Coins by Abdul Wali Ehan. The catalogue on the Qutub 
Shahi coins. is a very important addition to the science 
of. numismatics as almcst all the Qutub Shahi coins are 
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represented in this catalogue. In the year 1961-62, it is 
proposed to bring out catalogues of lxshvaku, Western 
Kshatrapa, Vishnukundin, Eastern Chalukya and Vijaya- 
` nagar coins and also a catalogue of the Eahamani and 
Mughal coins in the cabinet of the Hyderabad Museum. This 
will complete the entire corpus of coins .n Andhra Pradesh, 
from the earliest days to the modern times. 


| ` The coins were acquired in the Hyderabad Museum 
mainly from the treasure troves, though some rare specimens 
were also purchased from private collectors. There were 
also some transfers from other museums. In the year 1918-19 
‘A.D., 605 silver coins and 1141 copper coins of Bactrian 
and Indo-Greek kings, Indo-Parthian dynasties, Kushana 
kings, Western Satraps, Sassanian dyncsty, early kings of 
Delhi and their contemporaries, Mughal kings and Asafjahi 
-dynasty were acquired. 


:. Many coins were presented by the Durbars and museums 
_of the other parts of the country, for example, in the year 1922, 
6 coins were presented by the Jodhpur Durbar, 16 by Bikaner 
Durbar, 19 by Madras Government, 4 by Madras Museum, 57 
by Lucknow Museum, 63 by U. P. Government, 393 by 
H.E.H. the Nizam anc 46 by the Central Treasury of H.E.H. 
the Nizam. In the same year, nearly 2730 coins were 
acquired as treasure troves and 1925 wer2 purchased. This 


was one of the largest purchases made by the Hyderabad 
Museum. 


There are some coins of rare Mughai mints, which can 
be gleaned from the collection in the Eyderabad Museum, 
as for example, a rupee of Aurangzeb in which the Hizri year 
is clearly mentioned as 1100. Theregnal year is 32 and 
the mint name Sikakul which has beer. identified as Sri- 
kakulam of the present Andhra Pradesh. Similarly, there 
is a coin of Mohd. Shah from the Bankapur mint. Coins of 
this mint are quite rare and the coin of Mohd. Shah is 
absolutely new. Similarly Mohd. Shah of Nusratabad coins 


were unknown till they were acquired by the Hyderabad 
Museum. 


: Many Padmatankas of ihe Yadawa kings of Devagiri viz. 
Singhana H and his two grandsons Kiishna-Kanhara and 
Mahadeva have all been brought to the Hyderabad Museum 
as treasure troves. A gold coin of Mold. Adil Shah is & 
rare and unique one. This was acquircl in 1923 from the 
Central Treasury of Hyderabad. 


- During the year 1926, about 40 silver coins of the 
. Western Chalukyas were acquired as treasure trove, 
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These have waraha (boar) symbol in the middle, the other 
symbol being the lotus syllable (Sri) in the old Telugu- 
Kannada script. The names of the kings who issied them 
are also found, as for example, Rayagajakesari, Dayagaja- 
kesari, etc. 


During the same year, a very significant hoard of 
inscribed Eastern Chalukyan coins was discovered. The 
coins have an inscription of Vishama Siddhi, the brother of 
Pulakesin Il. In some coins, the word satya, obviously 
referring to the word satya@sraya, is also found. 


The most significant addition to the coin cabinet of the 
Museüm was in 1929, when a large hoard of punch-marked 
coins was found at Karimnagar. In addition, severalother 
‘hoards of the punch-marked coins have been acquired and 
all these have been scientifically catalogued. 


The excavations conducted. by the Department of 
Archeology at Kondapur, an ancient Satavahana site, have 
brought to light several interesting coin hoards. At 
Pedabankur which is also a S&tavahagna site, a large hoard 
of coins has been unearthed. The Satavahana coin hoard 
will run to the order of nearly 40,000. There is one very 
important coin of this dynasty which is published as No. 1 
in the Catalogue of the Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh 
Government Museum, which establishes that the Satavahana 
rule started from Telengana area of Andhra Pradesh. 


Of the recent additions to the Museum, three important 
hoards deserve mention. In 1953, a treasure trove of nearly 
8,000 silver punch-marked coins was unearthed near 
Amaravati, Guntur District, which after the creation of 

"Andhra Pradesh found its way to the cabinet of the Hydera- 
bad Museum. It is now under study by Dr. P. L. Gupta and 
a special catalogue of this hoard is expected to be published 
during the course of this year. A cursory examination has 
revealed that there are nearly 50 very important coins in this 
hoard. 


The next important hoard is the Nalgonda hoard of 
nearly 4,500 copper coins which seem io belong to the Eastern 
Chalukyan dynasty. Many of these are inscribed with several 
names and in several scripts. These coins are also under 
study by Dr. M, Rama Rao, and a special catalogue of these 
also is likely to be published this year. 


There is another hoard of nearly 600 .excellently preserved 
coins belonging to the Vishnukundin dynasty, who are one of 
the very early Andhra line of kings, and the provenance of 
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the coins, and the recurrence of. the lion symbol >n this hoard 
as wel as on the Eastern Chalukyan hcard are very signi- 


ficant. A catalogue oa this by Dr. M. Rame Rao will also 
be published: this year. 


In addition to the cbove hoards, a hocrd of nearly 1,000 
silver Roman coins was discovered in Naigonda in 1959 and 


these are very important since Roman coins in such large 
numbers are rare and uaique. 


Also, a hoard of nearly 300 coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas was unearthed at Petlurivar:palea in Guntur 
District of Andhra Pracesh. In addition, about 250 Ikshvaku 
coins were also unearthed near Ongole in Guntur District. 


The excavations at Yeleswaram have thrown out im- 


portant coins, though rot in large numbers, including a well 
preserved Roman gold coin. 


“MUSEUM, OXFORD ; 707 8 S55 TT 
2 HELEN MITCHELL “= ccc alc 
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THE COLLECTION OF IADIAN COINS IN ASHMOLEAN 


The Heberden Coin Room of tlie Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford has since 1921 housed the combined: collections of the 
University, to which have beeu added the colléctions formed 
by- various colleges: ard row deposited on permanent loan. 
Before 1921, the main University collection’ was kept in the 
Bodleian Library, being referred to in publications as the 
Bodleian Collection. Coins acquired by thé “Ashmolean 
Museum itself from its foundation in 1683 do not,in tlie 
case of Indian coins, conszitute a great uumber : they were, 
deposited in the Bodleian from 1860 unti] they . returned to 
the Ashmolean in 1921. M. Oe l 


_ The nucleus of the Bodleian cabinet was the choice 
collection made in India duzing the early nineteenth century 
by J.B. Elliott, and presented to the Bodleian in 1859.: a 
collection notable for its wide range (1500 coins representative 
of almost all the Indian series) and high quality. To-this 
were added other donations and a few purchases. In 1888 
Stanley Lane-Poole published his Catalogue of the Muhammadan 
Coins preserved in thé Bedletcn Library, and in the Numismatie 
Chronicle (1891) E. J. Rapsoa listed all the ‘Gupta coins in the 
Bodley cabinet at that time in his “Notes on Gupta Coins." -, 


Of the college collections the most notable, so far. as 
Indian coins are concerned, are the Christ Church, St, John's 
College and, to a lesser degrze, Corpus Christi College cabinets, 
The Oriental collection in the Christ Church cabinet appears 
to have owed its formation to Dr. Richard Browne, who died 
in 1780: certainly the greater part of the collection was 
assembled in the eighteeath century. - 


After the foundation of the Heberden Coin -Room and the 
amalgamation of the variovs collections, the coins, together 
with manuscript records and a numismatic library, have been 
readily accessible to students. Recent years* have seen a. 
remarkable growth in the Indian series. Of especial note; 
was the munificent gift (1956-8) by Dr. H. E. Stapleton of his 
fine collection : his coins of the Sultans of Bengal and the 
kings of Assam are particularly deserving of mention. In- 
1934, a most useful gift cf over 1650 coins, mostly copper, 
was made by T. B. Horwood. An annual grant from. the 
University now allows a programme of consolidation. and 
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expansion to be carried out. Among. recenz: notable purchases 
was the major part ci Mr. A; Master's ccllection, which has 
matkedly Strengthened thé Museum's representation of the 
Sultans of Gujarat and the Mughal gk A 


Ancient India: : punchmarked . 2o ki e B b 157 
uninscribed cast : et 65 
Tribal (Ayodhya 18, Kacsambr 13; 


Kuninda,8, Malava 214, . Mathura 2.,- Paficala 38, 
Taxila 36, Ujjain 38, Vatasvaka 1, Yaudheya 2)-3 394 


Bactria & Indo-Greek — | ` 20... 931 
Indo-Scythian : B 328 
Indo-Parthian "E | 68 
Kushatia ^ 399 
Kushano-Sassanian y 34 
Gupta | " llt 
Western Satraps SEEN £986 
Hünas - . 66 
Kashmir n- — T2009 
Gadhiya '" 40 
Hindu Kings of Ohind | 89 


W. Ghedi 5, Jejakabukhti 1, Tomars 1; Nàrwar 15, ~ ME E 
Kanauj 13, Ajmer & Delhi 4, Orissa 2, Vijayanagar“ 748 


Sultans of Delhi - 606 
Governors & Kings of Bengal - t~ -872 
Nizam Shahs of Ahinadriagár VES SM 
Adil Shahs of Bijapur rlarins) "8$ 
Qutb Sliahs of Goléonéa depend 
Sultans of Kashmir : ` 29 

9 » Jaunpur 102 
^» n Gujarat 401 

” » Malava : 69 
Bahmanis of Gulbarga 73 
Mughal Eniperors 836 
Ahmadabad : post-Mughal 89 


Native States: (Awadh 63, Mysore 103, Baroda 154, 
Bhaünagar 5, Cambay 10, Chhota Udaipur 2, 
Junagarh 8, Kolhapur 1, Kutch 46, Lunavada 5, 
Nawarnagar 48, Radhanpur 16, Porbandar 2, 
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~ Satara 5,.' Bharatpur 1, Bikaner 11,, Bundi 17, - 
-. ;Dungarpur 4, Jaipur 36, Jaisalmer 3, - Jodhpur 21, -` 
- . Kishangarh 1, Kuchawan 1, Mewar 26, Partabgarh 10, . 
Tonk 1, Bhopal 27, Srinagar in Bundelkhand’4,. - 
Dewas 9, Gwalior 33, Bajranggarh 27, Narwar 3, 
Hyderabad 30, Indore 26, Rewah 1, -Ravashnagar> . 
Sagar 1) Eee |. 761 
Maldive Islands . . uu .  . 82 


Ceylon: (Early kings 78, under Portuguese 1, Dutch : 
E.I.C, 8,-under British 128, qadepsndent state 4) - 219 


East India Company : 245 
French India mE ; 18 
Portuguese India l O sss 25 
Trancobar x das St xo qq 
British India "o UR 3 MAE. : 248 
Republic of India. Eo un 
Pakistan |. . -: . bis nine l À 
Assam e^ : 282 
Nep 7; 77 0- SÉ EE Das s CON 
Tibet ^ 48 
Jayantapura 4 -7 
Tipperah — ,- . s 88 
Arakan : TEE 
Bhutan < ^ 8 
Champaran ` i E . & 
Koch >o 8 
Manipur 49 

5 


Pegu 


THE COIN.COLLECTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 


J.N. BANERJEA 

- The Asiatic Sócléty was founded in 1784 by the 
distingüished Orientalist Sir William Jones during the 
Governor-Generalship o? Warren Hastings, The need for a 
museum of its own was felt as early as 1796, and a modest 
beginning in this respect was made in 1814, In February of 
that year, the Society -ecorded its desire, to fcrm a museum 
‘for the reception of all. articles that mar tend to illustrate 
Oriental manners and history, or to elucidaie the pecüliarities 
of nature or art in the East’. Among the various heads under, 
which the authorities of the Asiatic Society .nvited contri-, 
butions from its members and -others, coirs formed ‘an 
important item. It sezms that its collection o? coins started 
Soon after, and ancient and medieval coins not only of India 
but also of a few other countries of the world came to find 
their way to its cabinet. 


© James Prinsep, then shortly to succeed H H. Wilson as 
the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, referred to the contents 
of the Asiatic Society’s small collection in his ar-icle published 
in the first volume of tue newly started Journal of the Asiutie . 
Society of Bengal (1832). The coin-collection was comparatively 
poor and there was no proper record of the exact localities‘in 
which the coins were found, and even the names of the parties 
who presented them to the Society were not always mentioned. 
Prinsep deprecated the usual practice of th» Bri-ish' collectors 
‘to carry their spoil to England where the. coins: were 
swallowed up and lost among the immense profusion of 
similar objects i in the public and private cabinets of European 
antiquarians’. This was according to hin not always in'tlie 
best interest of antiquarian research. He also referred in this 
connection to the extensive collection of Major Tod, which 
was not really lost to India, for it came back :o the Society 
*more valuable than before, through the plates and notes in 
elucidation of them published in the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Transacitons' (JASB, Vol. I, 1832). 


In one of the latest volumes of ths Astiite. Researches 
(Vol. XVII) published earlier in the same year, H. H. Wilson; 
the Secretary of the Asiatic Society at that time, wrote an 
elaborate article entitled ‘Description of Select Coins from 
Originals or drawings in the possession of the Asiatic Society’. 
In its introductory portion, Wilson referred to the chief 
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colléctiors” made in India. ` These- were’ made by" Col? 
Willoughby, Seymour, Dr. R. Tytler, Col. Mackenzié^snd 
others; “and” Gonsisted-- generally” of Muliarmáadan'cóths ‘atid’ 
ancient Roman coins; the- one by Macketizie comprising “a: 
few. curious..Hindu .coins, a: vast-numbersof copper coins of 
South India, many mozern, some :ancient;» including: Romain: 
coins dug up chiefly at Dipaldinna. and. Amaravati!...Mostiof: 
these collections that. were. made in India were sent out:af? 
the country, the bulk of the last made by: Mackenzie.finding. 
their -way to the Museum of the India - Houses -London 
‘Wilson, however, recordad that through the liberality-of:the 
Government of Bengal 'zhe duplicates of such as. existed.in any’ 
number of: the Mackenzie collection: were . presented: :to- the- 
cabinet of the Society’. These duplicates formed.-the ;chief, 
nucleus of the Asiatic Society's collection .which .was:very:; 
slowly enlarged by presentation and purchase,. : Amang;;the’ 
coins described by Wilson (he was helped in this task by 
James Prinsep) were some belonging to ‘bothof““them, A 
glance at the coins reproduced in^ Plate I accompanying’ the 
article shows that among them were gold’ coins of the Imperial 
Kushanas- (Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva), Some “of thé: 
later and the"Kidára Kashanas, sevéral Gupta gold coins “(of 
Samüdragüpta, Chaihdrcgupta II, Skandagupta and Piakagat 
ditya). "Wilson: suspected even ‘so early that Some of” thie 
coins ‘especially bus part of Mackenzie's  cübinét" Were 


somé common original ‘hich he considered: ‘oF atest "od 


“No catalogue. in any form was, ` however; made: of, the, 
Society's cabinet at that time, though its necessity . was. felt 
by the members from even an earlier period. A little’ more 
than a decade after the oublication of Wilsoü's articlé’’ "mêne 
tionéd above, E. Roer, the then Society's Librarian, prepared, 
a rough catalogue of the cains in its collection, ' whieh” was 
published in its Journal and Proceedings” in 1843 (Pi LE 
pp.133-56). This shows that the Society’ $ cabinet” contal 
at that time a large number of copper cols | '(ü. few ‘only n 
silvery of the "Roman 3mperors “from “Augustis” downto: "the 
destruction of the occidental empire, . a few” "Greek, ' ndo- 
Greek and Indo-Scythic and other. coins. But Róér ri tly. 
felt that the enlargement of the ‘collection of: the Roman 
Series had:-no .direct..connection with .the..avowed.-purposes 
of: the Society,.and ‘the collection of the Indo-Grecian, Indo- 
Scythian and Hindoo coins, in which the cabinet is very 
deficient, their number amounting only to 116 specimens, most 
of*-which* ‘are moreover ‘duplicates, and their legends, types, 
.etc. generally effaced, should. be “enlarged: He’ had: the 
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historical sense to` observe also that ‘the coins of the ancient 
Hindoo kings allied by their coins to the Greeks .and :their ` 
successors would be of great value in supplving the large 
Blank: of historical account, from Agoka to tte Mahomedan 
conquest’ (ibid., p. 135). It is interesting to cbserve in this 
connection that this learned Librarian of the Asiatic Society 
had realised, though imperfectly, even at that early age the 
importance of Numismatics as one of the valuable sources for 
historical studies and reconstruction. 


The Sóciety suffered'a grievous loss shortly afterwards, 
"whéü all the more int-insically valuable coins in its collectior 
were Stolen in 1844. Freeling gave a description of the colléc- 
"tion in its depleted state in the Journal and Prozeedings of the 
"Society, 1857 (pp. 234-38). A perusal of this note leaves little 
doubt that inspite of the aforesaid vicissitude, the collectior. 
‘eontinued to be slowly and steadily built uo. There wére 
“undoubtedly many duplicates and ‘some worth.ess coins, buc 
Ls and interesting coins among theni were also not wanting. 

reeling like Roer was surprised at the variety of the Roman 
and Norwegian coins which were,. according to him, ‘far the 
-largést and most perfect of any’. There weré, however, many 
Indian copper and lead coins, but most of them were un- 
identifiable at that time because of their very imperfect con- 
“dition. Freeling, it is interesting to note, emphasised on the 
proper record.of their àndspots to be sent when their respective 
.donors were presenting such coins to the Society, Mention 
| may also be made cf a large number of silver punch-marked 
coins, the cast square copper coins, the cock and bull 
„Series of copper coins (presented by  Cap:ein Hayes,— 
. evidently these are :he die-struck Mitra coins of Ayodhya), 
silver Indó-Greek coins (a drachma of Demetrius; a hemi- 
-drachma of Zoilus, 2 of Hermaeus, 1 of Dionysius and 
5 of Menander) and a few copper coins belonging to the sams 
series. It is natural that Freeling should complain ‘that the 
‘Indo:Bactrian Series, is the worst represented of any in this 
“collection. The Indo-Scythian gold (Kushana), the Parthian and 
‘Greek were also pocrly represented, but in the Roman coins 
~- the Society was pecul.arly rich’, There was a considerable 
- number of Gupta coins, but there were many duplicates, and 
somè later imitations. These were in gold, copper and. silver. 
Of ‘great interest are some gold coins allied to this set which 
were found at Jessore and presented by F.L. Beaufort to 
the Society. These were evidently the coins of the Muham- 
madpur find described by Allan in his Catalogue, pp. cxxvii, 
.149-50, and plate XXIV, figs. 4-5. The Society's collection 
was “enriched by the presentation of a quantity of large and 
.small. Arracin coins, ‘very curious and quite tnlike any other 
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Indian coinage, by T. Oldham in 1856. There was ;a. fairly. 
representative: quota of Muhammadan coins in.the cabinet; 
they being divisible into those ‘of the Pathans of Delhi,~the 
Pathans -of Bengal the Moguls, and the . coins of - Ghazni; 
Khwarism,etc;. .  . - REGE TET 


- ` The authorities of the Society, however, appear "to^hàve 
been: on’ the look out for retrieving the loss it sustained by 
theft of a good many of its valuable coins.” An opportunity 
for doing this presented itself when the magnificent. and 
representative collection of Col. Stacy. was offered for sale 
in 1856.: They decided to purchase the entire set, and Edward 
Thomas was entrusted with the task of preparing a priced 
.catalogue-of it which was published in JASB, 1858 (pp, 251- 
60). - The price fixed was nearly Rs. 4000]-, which was, made 
up by: the Society’s contribution of Rs. 1200/- and the subs- 
criptions of many of its members. Asa result of the .earnest 
effort: of it and its interested members the fine collection was 
acquired for-its cabinet early in 1859. | a 


It will be of interest here to give a rough :idea about 
the nature of Stacy collection. 'Thomas's account shows 
that there wére numerous gold, silver and copper coins of 
Greek, Indo-Greek,  Saka-Pahlava, Parthian,  Kushüna, 
Sassanian and different other varieties. This collection also 
included some local and tribal coins of ancient India, several 
;gold, silver and copper coins of the Guptas, those struck by 
the Hindu kings of Ohind and a fairly good number. ‘of 
different varieties of Muhammadan coins. The summary 
‘appended to Thomas's inventory is worth quoting: -© -+-+ 

i Gold Silver Copper 

Greek, etc. s — 352 1,197 

“Hindu ' < T 70 586 . -1,208 
^. (This evidently includes the money ; Msg 
of the alien rulers of India, before ; 
the Muhammadan conquest.) TL 

Muhammadan 55 31 627 .. . 1,585 

Miscellaneous. m —: 277 384 


Total coins .. 101 1,842: 4,3884 


The Society really made a bargain in securing such a 
.splendid collection of as many as 6327 pieces of different 
varieties of coins -at -a price which was a little less than 
Rs. 4000|-. Thomas’s exact figure is Rs. 3,960]-, which 
. even in those days of high value of the rupee was undoubtedly 
-.& modest sum which the Society paid -for - the- enrichment 
- of its depleted. collection. DLL 
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z' Since the acquisition of the. Stacy collection early iñ 
1859,.the. accession-of: coins by the-Society's cabinet was not 
very,numerons, its. main:source consisting ‘chiefly of treasure 
‘trove. presented by the India-Government, supplemented by 
gifts, from private-persons (some of .them -being’ its;own 
members), and-by occasional purchase. Dr. Rajendra: Lal 
Mitra.in his account.of the History of: the Society printed: in 
the, Centenary. Review of : the Asiatic Society of.. Bengal published 
in 1883-quotes the-following about its coin collection : {t 
is particularly rich in Delhi Pathans and Bengal Pathans, 
also in the later Bact-ians, Indo-Scythians, Guptas, and the 
various sorts of ancient Hindu and Buddhist coins. It might 
be more complete in the Delhi Moghals; but it is most 
defective in the provincial Muhammadan coinages of Malava, 
Gujarat, Jaunpur, etc, also in some of the more ancient 
classes, as the Saurashtrian and Sassanian coins. A small 
collection of Roman coins in gold was obtained from General 
Cubbon some years ago. They are of peculiar interest as 
coming from a trove discovered in the Madras Presidency- 
Among the copper, lead and inferior coins generally there 
are avery large number of duplicates. On the other hand, 
there are also in the Society's collection a few coins which 


‘are unique, and a notinconsiderable number which are more 
or less rare,’ 


Sometime after the acquisition of the Stacy collection 

.of the Society, the numerous varieties of archaeological and 
other treasures collected by the Asiatic Society were transfer- 
red to the newly opeued Indian Museum under Act XVII 
„and Act XXII of 1866-76 of the Legislative Council. V.A. 
‘Smith writes in the General Introduction to the Catalogue of 
"Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I (published. in 1906), that 
‘coins belonging to ths Asiatic Society of Bengal, although 
now deposited in the Indian Museum, are still the property of 
of the Society, and the Act XXII of 1876 requires them to be keps 
and preserved inthe Museum with such marks and numbers az 
-may be necessary for their identification’ (italics are mine ; p. XVI). 
..This observation of Smith explains why such a large number 
among the coins catalogued in the three volumes of the 

. Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum (Vol. I, by Smith 


himself, Vols. II and III by Nelson Wright) bears the 
distinctive mark ‘A. S. B.'. 


‘This is in short the history of the Asiatic Society’s coin- 
Collection. This learned body was one of the pioneers in 
this matter, and it was possible for it tobe so for it had 
‘among its members and persons associated with it such 
eminent scholars and Indologists like H, H. Wilson, James 
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Prinsep, Alexander Cunningham, Edward Thomas and a 
host of others who took special interest in systematic numis- 
matic studies. The Society even now has some coins in 
its own cabinet in its premises. A catalogue of the pre- 
Muslim Section of th:s residual collection was prepared 
by one of its former Research Fellows. Efforts are being 
made to have the Muhammadan Section of its cabinet 
catalogued. When the respective catalogues are published, 
they may be of some uze to the studeats of numismatics. —— 


2r 
Was. walt r 
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m “EARLY. INDIGENOUS COINS OF. INDIA IN THE `| 
DOLBECTHION OF THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM 


.CHITTAR ANJN ROY CHOUDHURY 
s [Plate XVI]: 


pat 





enigo TFhescoin -cabinet of. the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta 
University, is now fairly rich and representative of the early 
indigenous coins of India, acquired mainly through excavations, 
explorations and collection since its foundation. in 1937. 
-Apart from the, coins of common, and rare types, the collection 
includes; large number of coins which exhibit. several al- 
dogether unknown types of great numismatic interest. Already 
T. have been ‘entrusted with the preparation of a comprehensive 
catalogue of the coins, and would consider it essential to give 
& brief critical account of them to the scholars, that will 
‘Comprise only of the coins fróm- the earliest period down to 
‘about 100° B. C. This is sure to draw their attention on the 
vital aspecis | ‘of the new types that will prove immensely 
helpful i In the correct appraisement of the value of the coins 
in the Museum. |” B 


oe 





“Among. the ‘earliest known indigenous coins in the 
poem mention.may be made, first, of the four specimens 
of. single type. _ silver money, commonly known as bent-bars 
(Pl, XVI. 1, 1: :2).. Thay were collected as early as 1940, and 
‘the provenance is récorded as the vicinity of the Bhir mound, 
the earliest city site of ancient Taxila, where, and in its 
-erivitons, théy are mairly found. The coins. have justifiably 
“beèn described as early single type silver, and distinguished 
from. the well-known punch-marked series because, they are 
“Stamped only by a single type of mark. 


7 .. The Museum specimens are well-preserved, and of them 


two varieties are to be distinguished. Var. a consists of the 
“Gorfition ‘larger coins, conforming about 178 grains each, 
“stamped with mark 1a (Pl. XVI. IB) on either end of concave 
obverse, and countermerked by 1b (Pl. XVI, IB) in the centre. 
-The coins of var. b are smaller in size, and very rare, only 
two more specimens being known from the British Museum.* 
These are stamped with mark 2 (Pl. XVI. IB), a variant of 1a, 
and belong to a lower denomination. 








‘1, J. Allan, Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India in the 
British Museum, pp. XV-XVII. 
2. J. Allan, op. cit, p. 2, nos. 10-11, PI. 1. 4-5. 
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. The characteristics of the bént-bars have béén discussed 
at length by several scholars. We get no assistance from 
literature of reference or the date of ‘these coins. But from 
their provenance the- bent-bais appear-to- have been. ‘anidng the 
earliest. coins ‘of India, and along ‘with.-a,: few other silver 
types, were current in parts of North and North-West India 
for a time before the end of the fourth &entury B, C. 


- Another interesting series of early single type ` silver 
currency is suggested by five very small, round silver coins: it 
the Museum (Pl; XVI. 1. 3-4). The provenance of thesé'coins 
also is one of the early sites of ancient Taxila. Each of thein 
àppróximates :20 inch, and weighs about 3:50 grains. ~The 
-mínute-éoíns are neatly stamped by mark 3 (PI^ XVI. IB).on 
one side, and blank on the reverse. Their method ‘of mani- 
facture is apparent—small globules of metal stampéd “by 
hammer and anvil process. But: due to the tiny -sizé.of-the 
coins; only a portion of the mark appears on the Aan, ved 
variants of the mark also may be distinguished. | > »---! 


. A few small silver coins of similar type and fabrie, founa 
from U. P., and.at Thathari (M.P.), are now in the British 
Museum’, and seventy-nine more of them are also known fii 
the Bhir mound hoard of 1924% The fact that this series 
of small coins bears the six-armed mark characteristic of the 
punch- marked type, has led scholars to attribute them to 
that coinage.*. But unlike the bent-bars these. are: also 
stamped by a single type af mark, and therefore, may’ cori 
-veniently be linked with the various early single type ‘silvers. 
The findspots of these coins, howéver, suggest that they had*a à 
wider circülation than the bent-bars from Taxila.  .* 


| Thé coins représent the lightest and smallest among. ilie 
silver coins ‘of ancient India known so far.. .S'mrtti-writerS 
and some ancient-texts seem to lay.dawn the masha; weighing 
two ratis, being equivalent to 3:66 grains troy, as the lowést 
unit or ffom of some type of indigenous silver coins. The 
present type of.coins resembles no less in weight and size with 
the mashus, but they difer much in type.and telinique a5 

well, so that a connection, ‘as suggested by Walsh, 8 18 very 


T J. ‘Allan, op. cit, pp. XVI-XVII ; BE. H. C. ‘Walsh, 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Suróéy of India, No, 59, 
pp. 2-3 ; G. M. Young, Ancient India, No. 1, pp: 27-32: 
.J: Allan, op. cita pp. LII. LXIX. 286-7. Pl. XVI. 18-19. 
ASR, 1924-25, pp. 47-48. 

J. Allan, op. cit, pp. LXIX ; E. H. C. Walsh, op. scel p. 4. 
L. D. Barnett, “Antiquities of india, p. 207; Arthasastra, 
translated by R, Shamasastry, p. 127, — f 

E. H. C. Walsh, op. cit, p. 9... : E 





earn 
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doubtful. While it is difficult’ to find their réference in 
literature, the general type of the coins and their association 
with the bent-bars and punch-marked coins sugg2st a date not 
later than the fourth century B. C. < 


The large number of punch-marked coins, comprising 
silver, billon and copper, in the collection of the Museum, 
have represented the accumulation of about 25 years. Apart 
from.a few that are-collected from different ancient sites 
of India, the majority of them have been acquired either 
through explorations or from stratified layers ia the process 

_ of archaeological diggings at Bangarh and Chandraketugarh, 
Bengal! The collection seems on the whcle to be a 
representative one, as the known published specimens are 
well represented. But there are some specimens of billon 
and copper that are known for the first time only from the 
Museum specimens, and exhibit unique types. f 


Of the punch-marked silver coins, not to speak of the 
common varieties, there are sixteen double-olverse pieces, 
against sixtyfive already known from the Bhir mound‘ heard 
of 1924, in an excellent state of preservation (Pl. XVI. I. 5.6). 
The. theory that the variety represents an older coinage, 
subsequently restamped, is least convincing? The remarkable | 

| feature about the punch-marked series, nnd of the double- 

obverse coins too, is thet, irrespective of their thick or thin 
fabric, they show no signs of evolution, neither in the type nor 
in their technique. The double-obverse coins appear to be 
proof-pieces, struck immediately preceding tke minting of 
more. than one variety of coins at a time, and accepted in 
the circulation as well. ; ve 


-:. The billon coins are of neat and fine fabric, and bear 
a group of three marks on the obverse, and 2lank on the 
reverse. Of: them both round and square skapes may be 
distinguished, and approximate the same weight as that of 
the silver type. The very fact that they bear only three 
marks on them, as also the group which they constitute, is 
interesting. The most unique of. the varieties that may be 
distinguished from the coins has, on the obve-se, marks 3, 
4 and 5 (Pl. XVI. I. B). It consists of seven coins, recovered 
one, during the excavations at Bangarh, and the rest at 
Chandraketugarh (Pl. XVI. I. 7-8)2 Mark 4 .may convenient- 


— 





1. K.G. Goswami, Hacavations at Bangarh (1988-41), p. 31. 
Pl. XXIV ; Indian Archeéology—A Revi, 1956-7, p. 30; 
1957-8, p. 51; 1258-9, p. 56; 1959 60, p. 51. 

E.H.C. Walsh, op. cit., p. : 
K. G. Goswami, op. cit., p. 31; Indian Archwology— 
A Review, 1957-58,. p. 51, MEME . 
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ly be identified as the reoresentation of a ship, which is, 
. however, mistaken as a ‘bag’? It is single-decked, the rear 
part of which delineates the form of that of a dolphin, with 
& full treatment of its snout in the front. The form of the 
ship is evidently archaic, and unrivalled, as it has no parallel 
in the repertory of the ship-motifs of ancient India. We 
have no evidence that these and the other billon coins are 
known from outside of Bengal or disseminated as widely as 
the silver type, and one does not expect base metal coins 
to travel far from the place of their origin. These are then 
most likely the local coins of ancient Bengal, obviously 
invented for fractional transactions, some of which probably 
indicative of the sea and riverine commerce of its early days. 


The collection of twenty-one punch-marked copper coins 
in the Museum were vaearthed during the excavations at 
Chandraketugarh from the same stratum which yielded the 
silver type. These are replicas in copper of the punch- 
marked silver coins, and are of equally neat and fine fabric 
(Pl XVI.1. 9). The type, for the first time known from 
the present specimens is quite distinct from the heavy and 
dumpy coarse coins in the British Museum,? stamped with a 
group of five common marks on one side and single or blank 
on the other. In weight the coins closely approximate the 
silver type, but evidently betray a lower denomination. The 
frequent references in the old texts to copper kārshāpaņas, 
along with the silvers, probably include the punch-marked 
copper coins as well. A:thcugh, referred to in the literature, 
the wide circulation of the £arshapagas, and the known 
distribution of their silver counterparts, we have, unfortuna- 
tely, no information about finds of this series of punch- 
marked coins excepting of the present specimens from Bengal, 
inadequate enough for forming a comprehensive idea of 
the coinage. 


The extensive collection of uninscribed cast copper coins, 
acquired mainly through archaeological methods represent 
two new series of coins, besides the common varieties. Both 
of them have come through the excavations at Chandraketu- 
garh, during the year 1960-61, from a stratum which is 
datable to about first century B. C. Series a consists of four 
coins, bearing on the obverse a galloping horse with a plain 
reverse, Their size is cf the average cast copper pieces and 
weighs about 50.25 graiss. The galloping-horse motif is very 
rare on early Indian coins, and only a few large punched 





1. K. G. Goswami, o2. cit., p. 31. 
2, J. Allan, op. cit,” pp. LXXVIII-LXXIX, 101-116. PI. 
XII-XIII, 
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copper pieces from Eran bear the device’. If further 
specimens are recordei from the site, i: is jast possible to 
attribute the local origin of the type. The three coins of the 
series b, of the same size and fabric as that of the coins of 
series a, with plain reverse, has one of the most remarkable 
types in the ancient Indian coinage—an elephant, standing, 
facing within a toraya. Apart from the symbolisms that may 
be readily recognizable from the type, the coins possibly bear 
the earliest numismatic reference of a secular erchitecture of 
ancient India, & gateway, perhaps of the fortified city of 
Chandraketugarh, vestiges of which have already been traced 
during the excavations. 





1. J. Allan, op. cit, pp. XC-XCI. 141-42. Pl, XVIIL 7 & 11. 


THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THE BARODA MUSEUM 
B. L. MANKAD 


I 
Gold Coins 


The coin cabinet of the Baroda Museum contains 270 
gold coins and medals and iacludes the coins of the Kushanas, 
Guptas, Sultans of Delhi and Malava, Mughal emperors, 
ancient and medieval South Indian coins, later coins of 
Indian States and foreign coins including Roman, Byzantine, 
Arabian, as well as later coins of England, France, U.S.A., 
Germany and other places. 


EARLY INDIAN COINS 


The oldest set of coins in the Barcda Museum comprises 
six Kushana coins. Of these, one belongs to Vima Kad- 
phises (85-120 A. D), three to Huvishka (150-180), one to 
Vasudeva (185-220) and one to Vasu (ca. 200 A.D.). 


The Gupta dynasty is -epresented by a Standard type 
coin of Samudragupta, a Horseman type of Chandragupta II 
and three Archer type coins of Kum@ragupta. These coins 
range from 326 to 455 A D. 


Of the early indigerous coins from the South, mention 
may be made of two spherules, one o£ which was found from 
the Bijapur district ; two early Chalukyan coins with ‘ punches 
and a boar; two coins with punches and the word Vijaya; 
one Padmatanka of the Banwasis of Tar jore and one Kadamba 
coin with lion and punches. These are of special interest, 
as they are all found from Nellore. These can be assigned to 
ca. 6th-7th centuries. 


COINS OF MEDIEVAL DYNASTIES 


The medieval dynasties of Centrai India are represented 
by one coin of Gangeyadeva of the Ka‘achuri dynasty (1015- 
40 A.D.) of Western Chedi and two coms of the Haiheyas of 
Eastern Chedi of which one belongs to Prithvideva (1140-60) 
and the other to Jajalladeva (1160-75) Both the Haiheya 
coins are from Dulahisconin in the Raipur district. 


Northern India is represented by nine coins of two 
dynasties. One belongs to Mahipaledeva (1103-28) of the 
Tomara dynasty of Ajmer and the remaining eight to the 
Rathod dynasty of Kanauj—six assigned to Govindachandra- 
deva (1112-60) and two to Prithvideva. 
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The South India and Western dynasties are represented 
to & greater extent. There are five coins of Jagadekamalla 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani (lst half of 
11th century) of which one is from East Khandesh and one 
from Nellore. One coin of the Silahara dynasty (11th 
century) is found from the Nasik district. The Yadavas of 
Devagiri (1187-1311) are represented by three Padmataikas, 
the findplace of one of which is stated to be Panvel in the 
Kolaba District. Besices, there are three fanams of Ananta 
Varma Chodagana (1075-1146) of the Ganga dynasty of 
Kalinga, and two Gajpati Pagodas fourd at Dharwar and 
one Vishnu Pagoda found at Phaltan. These Pagodas are 
anonymous coins not assignable to a perticular king but 
probably coming from Orissa and belonging to 13th century. 


VIJAYANAGARA KINGDOM 


There are 30 coins of the Vijayanagaia kingdom which 
are described in a tabulated form below : 


King Period No. of Findplace if 
coins recorded 
Hari Hara II 1379-1406 4 — 


Deva Raya I! 1422-47 13 One found at Elshi in 
Chanda District and one 
at Nandur in Junnar 


Taluka. 
Krishnadeva 1509-30 4 One fcund at Phaltan in 
Raya Satara District and one 
at Nattaki in Guntur 
E 4 District. 
Achyuta Raya 1530-42 2  Onefcund at Phaltan. 
Sadasiva Raya 1542-73 4 One fcund at Manipur in 


S. Korkan, one at Honover 
(Kanaza Dist.) and one 
at Kharegaon in Ahmad- 


‘ nagar Dist. 
Rama Raja 1565 2 One fcund at Coimbatore. 
Venkatesvara 1600 1 Kurnool District. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ETC. FANAMS 


There are two dozen Fanams of Travancore, Cochin 
etc. Sixteen of these are Vira Raya Fanams, the findplace 
of one of which is recorded as Coimbato:e. Of the remain- 


ing eight, four are found from Tinnevelly and Chingleput and 
one belongs to a king of Cochin. 
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INDO-MUSLIM AND MUGHaL COINS 


The oldest set of Inco-Muslim coins in our cabinet is 
formed by eight coins of Allauddin Muhammad Khilji (1295- 
1315) Amongst other coins of the Delhi Sultanate are 
three coins of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq (1320-25), six of Muham- 
mad Tughlug II (1325-51) and one of Sher Shah Suri 
(1540-45). 


There are only tw2ccins of the Sultans of Malava—one 
of Ghiyas Shah Khalji (1459-1500) and one of Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (1510-1531). 

The Mughal dynasty is fairly represented. The earliest 
of these is a gold coin cf Akba- dated 973 A.H. (1565/6 A.D.). 
In all, there are eleven zoirs of Akbar minted at Ahmedabad, 
Agra, Lahore, Jaunpur and Urdu Zefar Qarin (i. e. issued 
from & camp). Of the Zociac coins of Jehangir, those with 
the symbols Leo, Gemini, Taurus, Sagittarus, Aries and 
Pisces are found in tbe collection. There are two coins of 
Shahjehan minted at Akbarabad, one of Shah Alam I 
minted at Burhanpur, three of Muhammad Shah and two 
of Ahmad Shah all minted at Shahjahanabad, half-mohur 
of Alamgir II minted at A-cot, three mohurs, one half-mohur 
and and one quarterzmohur of Shah Alam II minted at 
Murshidabad and one Mohar minted at Ahmadnagar. 


LATER INDIAN STATES 


The earliest in the series is a coin of Haider Ali of 
Mysore (1761-82). It is interesting because it was copied 
from the Pagodas of Sadasiva Nayaka of Ikkeri. Thus, 
whereas on its obverse "ve find the initial Persian letter c of 
Haider Ali's name, the reverse shows an image of Siva-Parvati 
seated. This can be sail to be the numismatic evidence of 
the historical fact that Ha.der Ali tolerated image worship. 


Next in order are :he *wo coins of Maharaja Savai Ram 
Singh of Jaipur (1835-80), with Persian legend, typical six- 
branched “Jhar” and the mint-name Jaipur in Persian ; one 
100-Keri coin of Pragama ji cf Cutch (1860-75); four coins 
of Raja Rama Varma of Travancore (1860-80); two coins of 
Malhar Rao Gaekwar of Baroda (1870-75) and two coins of 
the Nizams of Hyderatad belonging to the last quarter of the 
19th century. 


FOREIGN COINS 


Some foreign coins also are interesting. The oldest 
piece in the collectica is a Roman coin of Theodosius II 
(405-424 A. D.) ; the obverse has a portrait of the emperor in 
military costume with the legend Dominus Theodosius Pater 
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Patriae Augustus (The Lord Theodosius, the august father 
of the country); the reverse represents the emperor enthroned. 
The Byzantine coins of the sixth century still follow the 
Roman tradition. That of Justinus (518-527) shows the 
portrait head of the emperor in the same manner on the 
obverse, whereas the reverse is occupied by the image of the 
angel (goddess) of victory. The other, of his successor 
Justinian I (527-565), hardly differs from it, except for the 
legend. Both were struck at Constantinople (CON) of refined 
gold (OB=obryzium). The next two coins, of very thin material, 
fall into the closing of the 11th century. One, of .Michael 
IV, the Paphlagonian (1034-1041), has on the obverse the bust 
of the emperor, in the later pompous costume, a sceptre in the 
right and a globe topped by a cross in the left hand, whereas 
the reverse is occupied by the bust of Christ. Another, of 
Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055) differs only in the 
“ legend. The next coin of Manuel I Commemus (1143-1186) 
shows the emperor in full-size figure, but the legend is difficult 
to read, After the Roman-Byzantine, five early Arabic gold 
coins must be mentioned which belong to the Abbasid and 
Fatimid Khalifas. 


The last group of ancient gold coins comprises four 
ducats from Venice, with St. John the Baptist and the legend 
. SM (Sanctus Marcus) Veneti (Venice) on one, and. the figure of 
the enthroned Christ on the other side. Two, of very poor 
execution, may possibly be ascribed to the Doge Pietro 
Gardenigo (1289-1311), two others bear the name of Alvise 
Mocenigo (1763-73). 


The rest of the foreign coins is of comparatively modern 
date (17th to 20th centuries). Among these may be mentioned 
coins of Charles II, James II, William III and Mary, George II 
and IIl, Queen Victoria and Edward VII of England. These 
are of various denominations and number about two dozen. 


The cabinet possesses one ducat of king William I of 
Holland, seven coins of various denominations of Napoleon II 
of France, two 20-Mark pieces of the emperar William I of 
Germany, 20-Mark coia of Ludovic II of Bavaria, two gold 
coins of President Kruger of the Transvaal Republic (South 
Africa), one of the Republic of Costa Rica, 10 U.S. A. 
Dollars, or its multiples or parts, half-Sovereigns of Australia 
with the portrait of Queen Victoria. A Hungarian 10-Crown 
piece of the Austrian emperor Francis Joseph (1905) is the 
latest coin in the whole collection. 


There are also an early Indo-Portuguese gold coin, and 
several fine pieces struck by the East India Company, one side 
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still in the beautiful Muzhal style, the other with several 
variations of the Bricish coat-of-arms. They are Ashrafis 
(Mohurs), half-Ashrafis, further one two-Ashrafi piece and a 
five-Rupee piece in the name of William IV. Turkey is 
represented by Sequins and Majidis (after sultan ‘Abd-ul-Majid, 
1839-61) of the years A. H. 1265, 1277, 1293 (A. D. 1838/9, 
1860/I, 1875/6). Finally, there are also two Japanese and one 
Chinese gold coin of the last century. 


n 
Coins of Silver, Copper and Other Metals 


The coin cabinet of tha Baroda Museum contains about 
10,000 coins of silver and more than 7000 of copper, billon, 
potin, lead, brass etc. These range from the punch-marked 
coins down to the coins of the 19th century. 


Of these, about 1100 silver and 1000 copper coins belong 
to the Gaekwars of Baroda. They range from Anandarao 
Gaekwar (1800-1819) down to Sayajirao II. Coins of 
Manàjiráo Gaekwar hitherto unknown and published for 
the first time in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 
` (XXII, pp. 285 ff) and alsc some new types of Sayajirao II are 
of special interest in this grour. 

Another large group is fcrmed by the coins unearthed 
from the Gohilwad Timto at Amreli during excavations 
carried by the Archaeolcgical Department of the former 
Baroda State in 1935. In this group, there are about 1400 
coins of Kumaragupta I, about 150 square lead coins of Swami 
Rudrasena III, another group of abouz 200 similar coins but 
not readable, about 300 arciert copper coins which include a 
few Mashakas, rest being cast and tribal coins most of which 
not exactly identified, 


Of the remaining soins, about 4000 are purchased mainly 
from A. Bhikaji & Co, Bombay, bct a few from Krishna & 
Co., Lucknow and from other dealers also. About 500 coins 
have been received from zhe Government Museum, Madras ; 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow ; Central Museum, Nagpur and 
others, perhaps by wav of distribution of treasure trove finds, 


The cabinet contains abort 1500 silver and 1200 copper 
coins of the Mughals ; about 2000 billon, 100 copper and 50 
silver coins of the Delhi Saltanate, £nd about 150 silver and 
1400 copper coins of the Gujarat Sultans. Large number of 
these have been dug out from the foundation of buildings 
etc. in various parts of the former Baroda State and have. 
been collected and presented to the Museum by the officers 
of the P. W. D. or revsnue departmeats. 
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-I shall now proceed to give some details of the whole 
collection under suitable headings. 


PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


There are 94 punch-marked .coins—87 of silver and 7 
of copper. One of these is a silver bent Lar o: the Taxila 
variety. There is only one pre-Mauryan silver coin collected 
from the ancient site of Kamrej. Another silver coin picked ` 
up at Kamrej is rather of a rare and interesting type, as it 
has the figure of an owl as one of the symbcls on the obverse. 
On the whole, 8 silver and 7 copper coins wera picked up 
at Kamrej. 58.silver coins were transferrel to the Museum 
in 1895 from the Hazur Treasury of tke former Baroda 
State. These must have formed part of a hoard. All these 
are thick, squarish or rectangular pieces and datable to 
about 300 B. C. 7 Silver.coins of well-known varieties were 
received from Navasari whereas the remaining 13 coins were 
either purchased or received as treasure trove finds from vari- 
ous parts of India. 2 of £hese are of globule fabric (purchased), 
seven thick and square made of sheet cats zre from the 
Mangrul hoard, one of Mauryan variety from the Mambalam 
hoard and three coins of known varieties received from the 
Archaeological department of Gwalior State.! 


EARLY INDIAN COINS 


Of the foreign dynasties who ruled over India before 
and in the early centuries of the Christian era, we have 
about 60 coins of Indo-Greeks  (Eulratides in silver, 
Antialkidas in copper, Apollodotus and Menander in both 
and Hermaeus in copoer) Indo-Scythians  (Maues, Azes, 
Azelises), Indo-Parthians (Gondophares, Soter-megas) and 
Kushànas (Kadphises I, Kadaphes, Huvishka and Vasudeva) | 
all in copper. Interesting of these are a ccpper coin of 
Kadaphes with a seated image of Buddha and figure of 
Zeus, a copper coin of Huvishka seated right with both 
legs thrown down, bow in extended right hand on obverse 
and sun god on reverse. Besides these, there is one 
unidentified coin very similar toa coin of Vijaramitra’s son 
with mounted king and standing deity published on p. 168 
of Whitehead's Catalogus of Coins in the Puniab Museum, Lahore 
(Vol. I). 


The Kshatrapa coins are well represented. There are 
copper coins of Bhümaka, Damasena, Vijayasena and Jaya- 











1l. For fuller details of cur punch-marked cons, interested 
readers are requested to refer to P. L, Gupta’s 
article, "Puncb-marked coins in the Baroda Museum" 
in Vol. X-XI of she Bulletin of the Baroda Museum, 
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dama and silver coins of Nahapana, Rudrasena I, Dümasena, 
Vijayasena, Rudrasena II, Bhartridima, Svāmī Rudrasena III, 
Viradáman, Vi$vasimha, Vigvasena, and Yaśodāmā. Besides, 
there are about 150 square lead coins of Svami Rudrasena 
III of which about 40 Icok like copper. Of these, „the coins 
of Bhümaka are rare and several coins of other Kshatrapas 
are dated. One coin of Nahapana was found at Jetalpur 
. (Baroda District) together with a silver coin of Apollodotus. 


Of the Andhras, we have about a dozen lead circular 
coins of Sri Satakarni, Sri Yajfía Satakarpi, Pulumavi and 
Sri Sata. 


f The Guptas ruled over this region for a long period and 
naturally we have a very large collection of about 2800 
silver coins and 120 ccpper coins of Kumāragupta I and a 
few silver coins of Skandagupta. These are found in large 
hoards from the Gohilwad Timbo of Amreli and from founda- 
tions of buildings in Kodinar. 


The Valabhi dynasty, having its capital: at” ancient 
Valabhipur (modern Vela in Saurashtra) is represented by 
about 80 silver and one copper coin. The silver coins are 
of various types (with trident only, or combined, with battle- 
axe etc.) and legends; sad can be attributed to Sri Bhattarka 
and others! 


We have about 200 early indigenous copper coins of 
India. These contain two Mashakas, several cast coins of” 
Taxila of various types, tribal coins mostly from Ujjain but 
one assignable to Audumbaras and three to the Malavas. 
` Interesting are the coins with inscription Jishzw in Brahmi 
on one side and a wheel cn the other side. We have about 
a dozen such coins. . 


There are about 50 zoins of the Nagas of Padmiavati. - 
Most of these were received from the Archeological depart- 
-ment of Gwalior State, zome purchased from deslers and a 
few picked up from surface st the actual site of Pawaya. 
Deva Naga, Skanda Naga, Brihaspati Naga, Gana Naga, 
Bhava Naga, and Vibhu Naga are represented. Of special 
interest is a coin of Gana Naga with a huge bulky bull of new 
type, more weight (35 grs.) and thicker fabric and a coin of 
Bhava Naga with an active trotting bull to the left instead 
of right. : 
——— -———— "—— V——— —— RN 
l. For fuller details of the Valabhi coins iu the Baroda 
Museum, interested readers are requested to refer to the 
paper "Valabhi Coins in the Baroda Museum," in JINSI, 
XV, pt. L 
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The medieval dynasties are very poorly represented, 
though a few coins which we have are all interesting or rare. 
There are about a dozen billon coins of Baojadeva I of 
Kanauj There are five copper coins of Nacwar of which 
one is of Malayavarmadeva and four not exactly assignable. 


'. There is one coin of Sàmantadeva o: Kangra and one 
of Sdmantadeva of Ohind. However, eight electron coins of 
Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir (ca. 700 A.D.) and five 
copper coins of the Hirdu kings of Kashmir (ca. 950 to 1155 
A.D. are rather rare and interesting. There is also one 
copper coin of Raja Raja Chola. 


Coins known as ‘sadhaiyas were prevaleat in Gujarat 
and Rajputana from ca. 750 to 1100 A.D. These are the 
crude imitations of old Sassanian coins, with lines and dots 
which represent the old Sassanian fire altar. There are 
about 1500 silver ard 200 copper Gadaaiya coins, though 
silver is of very base sert in most cases. ‘These inclade thin, 
thick as well as medium fabric coins. The cabinet also 
possesses about a dczen silver early Sassanisn coins and it 
is interesting to compa-e the Gadhaiyas with these coins and 
to study the degeneration of the fire altar. The Gadhaiya 
coins were found in the village Jhagad in Sinor Taluka, at 
Patan, Karvan, etc. Early Sassanian ccins were found at 
Vadavali in Jetalpur ia Baroda District. 


COINS OF MUSLIM PERIOD 


We have quite a large number of coirs of the Delhi 
Sultanate and of Gujerat Sultans; also a few >f the Sultans 
of Malava, Jaunpur and Kashmir; of tae Bchamani Kings, 
Adilshahi coins of Eijapur and coins of the zontemporaries 
of the early Sultans o: Delhi. 


The following kirgs are represented : 


. Muhammad Bin Sam (billon), Tajuddin Yaldaz (billon and 
copper. Shamsuddin Altamash (billon and copper), Jalalud- 
din Raziya (billon), Alauddin Masud Shah (silver), Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (silver and billon, Ghiyasuddin Balbzn (all metals), 
Firoz II (billon and copper) Alauddin Muhammad Shah II 
(all metals, Qutubuddin Mubarak (coppe- and billon), 
Nasiruddin Khusru (billon), Ghiyasuddir Tughluq I (billon), 
Muhammad III Tughluq (all metals Firez III (billon), 
Bahilol Lodi (copper), Sikandar Lodi (copper) Sher Shah 
Suri (copper), Islam Shah (silver and coppcr), Mahammad Adil 
Shah (copper) and Sikandar Suri (copper). 


Bilon coins form quite a bulk of the= and number 
“about 2000. | b 
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Of the contemporaries of early Sultans of Delhi, we have 
billon coins of Nasiruddin Qubacha of Sind, of Al-hasan 
Quarlagh of Ghazni, and of his son Muhammad who 
succeeded him in Sind. These coins sre all rare. 


Malava Sultans arerepresented by a silver coin of. 
Mahmud Shah Khalji II and copper coins of Hoshang Shah 
and Ghiyas Shah Khaji; Kashmir Sultans by the copper 
coins of Ibrahim Shah and Husen Shah ; Bahamanis by the 
silver coins of Muhammad Shah II, Firoz Shah and 
Muhammad Bin Humayun and copper coins of Ahmad Shah 
II and Kalimullah Shak ; and Jaunprr Sultans by the copper 
coins of Ibrahim Shah. 


Interesting is a new type of copper coin of Ghiyasuddin 
Balban. The obverse has the inscription Al Sultan Alla 
Asam in Persian, while the reverse has the name Balban 
in Persian in centre end sÑ : gaat Taga} around, Such a 
reverse is not seen on other copper coirs of Balban. 


Every Gujarat Sultan whose coins are known is 
represented in our cabinst, but silver coins of only Mahmud 
Shah I, Muzaffar Shah II, Ahmad Saah III and Muzaffar III 
are available. Ahmad Shaa I and Mahmud I have a large 
number of copper coins (about 300 and 350 respectively), 
Muzafar II and III have about 200 each, Muhammad II .and 
Mahamud III about 190 each, Ahmad Shah III about 70, 
while Ahmad Shah II and Dahadur Shah about 25 each. 


A large hoard of billon coins of Dalhi Sultanate weighing 
14 lbs. was found at Chad in Saurashtra. Billon coins of 
the Tughluqs have been found at Patan, Navasari, Vadavali, 
Modhera etc. and those of Gujarat Sultans at Vijapur and - 
Kalol in Mehsana Dist, fram L. V. Palace area and several 
Takias at Baroda, at Kadiner in Saurashtra and a few 
at Kamrej. 


The coins of Mughsls are present in various types, deno- 
minations, mints etc. ‘However, only Akbar, Jehangir, 
Aurangzeb, Jahandar Shah, Alamgir ll, Shah Alam II and 
Akbar II are represented by copper coins; those of Akbar are 
in large number and belorg to mints Ahmedabad, Narmol 
and Agra. 


Of silver coins, Akbar has about 500 coins of which 
about 250 are of Gujarat fcbric, many minted at Ahmedabad 
etc. and one of Urdu Zafar Karir. Of about 30 coins of 
Jahangir, one contains the name of Nurjehan, rest are of 
Ahmedabad and one of Kandahar mint. Shahjehan has 
about 170 coins of various mints like Patna, Tatta, Multan, 


/ 
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Golconda, and others. Of 200 coins of Aurtngzeb, of 17 
different mints, those of Junagadh, Haiderabad and Sholapur 
are rather rare, Muradbaksh has only five coins of Surat 
and Ahmedabad, and Shah Alam I only seven of Surat mint. 
Rafiuddarjat has only two of Shahjehanabad and Jahandar 
has three of Surat. 


There are about 40 coins of Farrukhsiyar of seven mints 
including Cambay, Etawah and Burhanpur, Muhammad 
Shah has about 200 coins of 18 mints including Azimabad, 
Kora, Katak, Gwalior, Islamabad etc., while Ahmad Shah 
has only three coins of Ahmedabad and Katak, Of about 
40 coins of Alamgir II, 15 are minted at Surat, and one at 
Aurangabad. Shah Alam II has about 180 coins of about a 
dozen mints like Aurangnagar, Ujjain, Asafnagor, etc., and 
Akbar II has only about 30 of mints Ahmedabad. Haiderabad 
and Ujjain. 

Coins of Akbar.heve been found at Baroda proper, 
Patan, Dangarwa (Mehsana Dist.), a silver coin of Shahjehan 
at Vyara, one of Farrukhsiyar at Songadh. Metkali in Karjan 
Taluka, Sakhpur in Damnagar (Saurashtra), Sinor Taluka, 
and Amalpur in Navasari district are other places where the 
Mughal coins are found. 


COINS OF NATIVE STATES 


The coins of Gaekwars naturally form a bulk of these. 
Largest number of silver coins in the cabiret belong to 
Anandrao (about 850) while his copper coins are only in odd 
numbers. Sayajiráo II has about 50 silver and a dozen copper 
coins. Ganapatrao has only a few coins in coppe- and silver. 
Khander&o has more than 300 in Copper and a dozen in 
silver. Malbarrao has about 600 copper and only à few silver, 
while Sayajirao HI has about 300 in copper and two dozen 
in silver, 


Interesting are about a dozen silver and a few copper: 
coins of Manajirao as these are known for the first time from 
our collection. Also, copper coins of Sayajir£o II with a 
ball in the centre, or with a flower, are of new type. 


The copper coins o£ Ganapatrao minted at Amreli and 
received in exchange from tha Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, are of special interest. 


Of the other Native States, there are. mcre tham 250: 
coins in. silver and about 200 in copper, Of tae’ States im 
western India and cities around Bombay, Kutch, Nawanagar,. 
Junagadh, Porbandar, Radhanpur, Lunavads, Cambay, 
Chhota. Udaipur, Satara and. Poona are represented. Copper: 
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coins of Jorawar and Bismilla of Radhanpur, being thick, 
dumpy, irregular pieces, blank on reverse and impressed with 
the initial letter of the ruler's name in Nagari on obverse 
are rare and interesting. Ranashahi coins of Porbandar 
and those of Shias of Cambay are rare. 


. _ The States in Rajputana are represented by Alvar, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bauswara, Bikaner, Udaipur, Pratapgarh and Tonk; 
thosein central India by Bhopal, Dhar, Gwalior, Indore, Ratlam 
and Sailana, Coins of Dule Sinzh of Sailana with a sword and 
trident, of Laxmansingh of Banswara with solar symbols 
and traces of Nagari legend and of Tukojirao with a bull 
facing a lingam are noteworthy. l < 


Of the States in south India, we have coins of Travancore- 
Cochin, Mysore, Pudukkotai and Hyderabad. There are 
silver fanams of Travancore and Cochin, copper coins of 
Tipu and Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, copper coins of 
Pudukkotai with seated Parveti and legend Vijaya in Telugu 
and silver and copper coins of tae Nizams of Hyderabad. 


Assam is represented by a silver coin of Rajegvara Simha 
(1751-69) and Brijanath Simha dated 1818 A.D. and 
Tipperah by a silver coin of Ram Simha Manikya (1806). 
Nawabs of Oudh are also represented by about fifty silver 
coins of Muhammad Ali Shah, Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid 
Ali Shah. 


FOREIGN. COINS 


There are about 600 coins of the foreign countries—300 
in silver and 300 in nickel, brzss, copper and other metals. 
Of these the collection of about 70 ancient Greek and Roman 
coins. is of great interest, These range from 478 B. C. to 
283 A. D. and include the ancient Greek coins of Rhodes, 
Syracuse, Athens, Myrina, Lampsacene Stater, coins of 
Histiaea, Epaminondas and Ptolemy I. These are all in 
silver. Of the ancient Roman coins, silver or copper coins 
of the following emperors are available : 


Nero (Liberty type), Titus Flavius Sabinius Vespasianus, 
Dominitianus T. Flavius Augustus, Severus L. Septimus, 
Lucius Verus (Victory type), Commodus L. Aurelius, Marcus 
Auralius Antoninus, Philippus. I. M. Julius, Alexandar 
Severus, Gordianus IIL. M. Antonius, Balbinus Decimus 
Caelius, Trajanus Decius, Postumus M. Cassianus Latinius, 
and Carus M. Aurelius. 


The rest of the foreign coirs are much later and belong 
to Japan, China, Persia, Turkey, and to England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
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Holland, U.S. A., Russia, etc. Also there are the Dutch 
and Indo-Portuguese coins, the coins. of French Indo-China, 
Strait settlements, Mauritius, Sarwak, Mombasa, Singapore, 
Burma, Ceylon and of the East India Compeny, German, East 
Africa Company, Dutch East India Company and coins of 
various Republics. - 


_ . Of these, silver coins (5000 Dinars) of Kajar Nassiruddin 
Shah of Persia, a coin of Saiyad Ali bin Umar of Persia 
published in 1308 Hijri under French Protection, silver Paras 
of Egypt dated 1293 A. H., Piasters of Turkey and Cons- 
tantinople, set of old Chinese and Japanese imitation coins, 
Japanese candareens of Kwang Tung Province, and silver 
Chinese Muscals of. Kashgar dated 1310 A. H. are interesting. 
Interesting is also a set of paper currencies cf the Confederate 
States of America (1862—64). 


More interesting is ancient base metal currency of 
Nigeria called Manilla money, pieces of ancient shell currency 
of Caroline Islands and shell money of ancient Carib and 
an iron rod used as currency in Mendiland. 


MISCELLANEOUS (MEDALS ETC.) 


In addition to this collection of coins, there is a large 
collection of copper medals including the sets by Barre, 
J. Wiener, Durand and Dassier de Vreess. Also, there are 
Indian and foreign wsr medals of varicus types, military 
medals, commemoration medals, medals struck on special 
„occasions by Sayajirao III Gaekwar of 3aroda, and prize 
medals obtained for Baroda at various exhibitions. 


There are a few religious medals and temple coins, 
including a few Rametanki Coins, but interesting is one 
Krishnatanki coin. 


Lastly, a lead ses! with the imprint of a Greek horse 
found at Navsari is cf historical importance, as it throws 
light on the foreign contacts of India in early times. 


A LIST OF INDIAN COINS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE STATE MUSEUM OF BERLIN! 


A. SÜHLE 

A Æ 
1, Nord-westl, Indier 
SATAVAHANA-DYNASTIE : 
Krishnaraja 1 
KSATRAPA-DYNASTIE : 
Nahapana 22 
Damagena 3 
Vijayagena 8 
Rudraéena II 5 
Vigvasinha 3 
Vigvagena 4 
Rudrasinha 3 
Aga Daman 2 
Rudragena III 3 
Bhartrdáman 2 
GUPTA-DYNASTIE : 
Chandra Gupta II g 2 
Kumara Gupta 68 
MUGHAL-DYNASTIE : 
Babar 9 
Humayum 8 9 
Akbar 79 239 
(ca, 110 Nachprágungen) 
Jehangier (Salim) 24 65 
Nur Jehan 6 
Shah Jehan 32 160 
Aurangzeb 21 125 
Kutubuddin 3 9 
Jehandar Shah 2 8 
Mohammed Ferruch 5 46 





A 


25 
71 


1. [This list is being printed in the form as submitted by 


Professor Sithle.—H2¢tor] 
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Rafi'eddargát 
Rafi'edda ulat 
Mohamm. Shah 
Ahmed Shah* 

» » später M. m. seinem Namen 
Shah Alam-girjani: 
Shah Jehan II 
Shah Alem II 
Mohamm. B adzbaht 
Akbar II 
Bahadur Shah 
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LOKALPRAGUNGEN UNTER D. MOGHULKAISERN 


Agra H. 936 
Gaunpur H. 939 
Lahore H. 938 
Delhi H. 941 


AGRA|ZODIAKALMONZEN H. 1028 


2. Westl, Indien 
Kabul 

Sri Varkadeva 
Sri Syalapatideva 
Sulfatideva 

Sri Samantadeva 
3. Kasmir (Rajas) 
Sundar varman 
Gopala deva 
Sughanda devi 
Chakra verma 
Unmatti verma 
Kshema Gupta 
Nandi Gupta 
Tribtuvana 

Sri Didda deva 
Sangrana deva 


A E R 
1 6 
1 4 
41 107 
6 17 
p ub 
7 27 3 
1 8 
7 14 
1 
3 14 12 
3 
25 
8 
2 
6 
45 29 
54 
5 5 
12 13 
60 42 
9 
14 
14 
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Ananta deva 
. Kalasa 
Harsharaja 
Jaya Sinha 
Jaja Deva 


A 


4, Kasmir (Sultane) 


Semsshahmir 
Sikander 
Haidar Shah 
Hassan Shah 
Mohamm. Shah 
Fath Shah 
Nadir Shah 
Ibrahim 
Hussain Shah Shak 
Juruf 
Mohamm. Ali 


5. Süden 
KACH (Cutch) 
Bharmalji 
Bhojraji 
Changarji II 
Tamacherji 
Rayduni I 
Pragji 
Joharji I. 
Lakhapati 
Raydinji II 
Barmalji I 
Decalji II 
Pragmalji II 


Chengarji III u. Victoria (1876) 
6 Gugirat (Sultane) 


Ahmed: I 
37 


m € KH DH HY 


A RA m dr 
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2 t. N 
Mohamm. Shah 

Mahmud Shah 

Muzaffar Shah iI 

Bahadur Shah 

Mahmud III : l 
Ahmed II E 


Muzaffar Shah III lc 


Mahmud Shah 


SURAT 2 


Ahmednagar 
Satara 


MAISUR 

Haider Ali 3 
Tipu Sahib 

Patan 5 
Bangalur 

^ Farochi 

Fais-hisar 

Fercháb-hisar 

Kalikut 2 
Nagar E 

Krigna Raja (1799--1847) 12 


Maisur 


MADRAS I ARKAT o 14 
Madras-Rupie : 

tL < 

DEKKAN KÖNIGE 

Firuz Shah ` ETE 
Ahmed Shah í 

Alaedin Ahmed II 

Humayum Shah 


Mahmud Shahi OM 


Mohamm. Shah II XL c NE Ed 


Æ 


10 


22 


11 


29 ` 


12: 
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33 


KF 30 ^25 e 


13 


| 40 
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CEYLON 

Sri Pardkrama Bahu 
Sri Vijaya Bahu 

Sri Raga Litáváti 
Sri-Mat Sahasa Malla 
Sri Dharmagoka Deva 
Sri Bhuranaika Bahu 
Gwalior 

Kota 

Mewar ` ` x 
MALWA 

Hugang Gori 
Mahmud Chilgi 
Gijateddin Chilgi 
Mazir-eddin Chilgi 
Mahmud II 

Ugén 

Partabgarh 

Bikanir 


SAGUR 

Kukuzeti in Bandalkhand 
Gangeslinder | 

Bundi ^ O 

Indore 

Indore mint ind, Schrift 


SOLTANE: VON DELHI (H 589-602) 
.Tageddin Ilduz (Stattha:ter; 
Aramgah (H. 607) 

Sémseddin Altamish (H. 607-633) 
Roku eddin Firuz Shah 

 Ridija (H. 634-637) 

Behramshah (H. 637-639. 

Alaeddin Musud Shah (H. 639-644) 
Mahmud I (H. 644-664) 


A7 R 


S ost 


10 


D 219: 


Hoty mgs dona 
nq 3 
Niro quer 9, uut 27 

1:::526:5 


dir X "12. 3 


451 


if „24 
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Balban (H, 664-685) 

Kaigobád (H. 686-689) 

Firuz Shah II (H. 689-695) 

Alaeddin Mohammed (H. 695-716) 

Qutbeddin Mubarek Stah (H. 716-720) 

Nazireddin Chosru (H. 720-1320) 

Tuglaq Shah 

Mohamm. ibu Tuglaq (H. 725-752) 

Kupfermünzen mit Zwangskurs 

MÜNZEN, GEPRAGT IM NAMEN DES 
ABBASSIDISCHEN KALIFEN : 

el Mustakf II Suleiman (H. 701-40) 

el Hakim Ahmed (H. 741-753) 

Tuglag Shah 

Tiruz Shah III (H. 752-799) 

Feth Shah 

Zafar 

Tuglaq Shah II (H. 793-791) 

Zafar Chan 

Mohamm. Shah ibu Firuz (H. 792-793) 

Sikander Shah 

Mahmud Shah II (H. 795.815) 

Nasrat Shah 

Mubarek Shah (H. 824-837) 

Mohamm. Shah IV. ibu Ferid (H. 837-847) 

Buhlól Lédi (H. 855-824) 

Sikandar Lédi (H. 894-923) 

Sher Shah (H. 946-952) 

Islam Shah (H. 952-960) 

Mohamm. Adil Shah (Æ. 960-961) 


AUDH 

Gazieddin Haidar (H. 1229) 
Nasreddin Haidar (H. 1242-1252) 
Mohamm. Ali (H. 1252-58): 
AmgAd Ali (H. 1258-1265) 
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A/ Æ 
4 21 
7 
2 15 
11 47 
2 1 
i 
4 10 
22 18 
4 
5 
3 
8 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 67 
46 
6 
4 15 
1 15 
Be. 
' 13 


A 
33 
14 
41 
86 
38 
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Wagid Ali (H. 1263-1275) 
Lucknow 


SULTANE VON GAUNPUR 


Ibrahim Shah Schargi (H. &04-844) 
Mahmud Shah (H. 814-362) 
Mohamm, Shah (H. 861-863) 
Husain Shah (H. 863-881) 
BENARES 

BENGALEN 

Mubarek Shah (H. 737-751) 
Hjas Shah (H. 740-758) 
Sikandar Shah (H. 750-787) 
Azem Shah (H. 772-79) 
Fath Shah (H. 886-892) 
Husain Shah (H. 899-925) 
Nusrat Shah (H. 925-39) 
Mahmud Shah (H. 940-244) 
MURSCHIDABAD 

CALCUTTA (Rupie) 


Ostal. indien | 
NEPAL (RADJAS V. NEPAL) 
Dschaya Prakasa Malla (1732) 
Mahindra Singha Deva 
Dschkaja Ranadschit Malla 
Prithi Narajana 

Ragendra Lakschni Deva 

Ran Bahadur Saha Deva 
Girwana Juddha Wikrama 
Ragendra Vikrama Sahadeva 


Surendra Vikrama Sahadeva (1904-1938) 


. KUTSCH-BIHAR (RADJAS) 
Lakschmi Narajana (1649) 
RANGPUR 

“Raja Nari Singha 


MUSEUM 
A 
2 


453 
E R 
26 9 
Abe 2g 

86 

81 

20 

100 

26 
33. 
61 
126 
75 
3 
11 
1 
4 

28 
18 63 
© 30 
3 
30 
3 
40 
16 
10 
8 

7 

~ ^12 
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A7 E 


~ ASSAM/KONIGE 

Suklenmung (1539-1552) 

Supatpha Sinha (1681-1695) 

Rudra Sinha (1696-1774) a 1 
Siva Sinha (1714-1744; 

Siva Sinha mit seiner Gemahlin 
Siva Sinha mit seiner Gemahlin 
Ambika Devi 

Siva Sinha mit seiner Gemahlin | 


i 


Sarvegvari 

Pramatta Sinha . 
RadjeSvara Sinha (1751-1769) 
Lak$mi Sinha (1760-1780). 
Gaurinàtha Sinha (1782-1796) 
Bharatha Sinha (1791-1797) 
Sarvánanda Sinha (1794-1795) 


Bharajanátha Sinha (1318-1819) 
KACHAR 
RADJAS V. TIPERAH 

Krischna Manikja Deva : 

Dhara Minikja Deva - 

KÜNIGE VON ARRAKAN 

ca. 80 Indo-baktr. Münzen (noch digi 2 Laden 
Zahlreiche Indo-sass. Münzen, 4 Laden 


pà 
DKF O x i = 


-A 


A 


2 


A CONSOLIDATED LIST OF INDiAN COINS IN THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS! 


I. 


II. 


JEAN BABELON 
Indo-Grecs 324 
Indo-Scythes 108 
Indo-Parthes 49 
Kushans 125.1. Les gros apports en .ces 


Kushans postérieurs — 20 
Kushano-Sassanides 27 
Ephtalites. 19 


Monnaies primitives 44 


Kashmir 51 
Kabul 46 
Rathors de Canauj 4 
Chande!la 34 
Andras n.. - a. 80 
Guptas 20 
Sultan Patan 29 


Grands Mongols 187 
(séries zodiacales) 


Pagodes 94 
Archipel Indien 72 
Total 1281 


IT. 


séries proviennent 

1. €e la collection Armand 
Valton 

2. de la vente Ready 

3. du don Hackin 10 octo- 
bre 1926 

4, Vente du Cal lotte de la 
Fuye 7 nov. 1923 ` 


Ces monnaies proviennent 

sur-out: . 

I. d'un achat fait le, 23 
avril [903 par.le Cabinet 
des Médailles 4 MM, 
Rollin et Feuardent 

2. due don A. Foucher, le 
23 avril 1898 





1. [This list is being printed in the form as submitted by 
M. Jean Babelon.— Editor. 


- A NOTE ON TEE: HISTORY OF INDIAN COIN: > 
COLLECTION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


BRATINDRÀ NATH MUKHERJEE 


The present article! does not pretend either to give a full 
account of the growth of the collection in question, or to 
furnish an exhaustive list of all Indian coins pzeserved in the 
museut concerned. It is confined only tc tracing the 
` landmarks in the development of this collection .and to 
furnishing a list of names of the important series of Indian 
coins preserved in dt 


This task -is, ‘Seeks beset with difficulties. . The 
absence of any regular ‘register of accession’ for the Indian 
coins before A. D. 1869, and for any coin at all before 
‘A.D. 1837, debars us from having a correct idea about 
the provenances of ‘sll of the Indian coins added to the 
collection till the former year. Moreover, the descriptions of 
coins given in the registers are sometimes not acequate encugk 
to help us in identiiying them in the present collection. 
Again, with enhanced knowledge of early and. medieval Indiar 
coins, certain mistakss can now be detected in the arrange- 
ments of some sections of those species in this collection. Anc 
finally, some of the less well-known and little-studied series of 
Indian coins are here not properly arranged. However, we have 
tried, to. utilize? all the fourteen volumes of Register for Oriental 
Series and other relevant papers preserved in the Department of 
Coins and Medals, British Museum. We have also examined 
the arrangements of esch series of the Indian coias preserved ir 
the present collection. All relevant published books and arti- 
cles, which are very few in number, have also Leen consulted. 
They are catalogued in -the bibliography appended to the 
article. Here we can specially mention Dr. J. Walker's illu- 
minating article on ‘The Early , History of the Department 
of Coins and Medals’, published in the British Musium 
"Quarterly, Volume XVIII, p.76 ff. And inspite of studying 





1. [Weare grateful to Mr. Mukherjee for preparing this 
paper for us at a very short notice. — Editor] 


2. It would have been impossible to collect tre data for this 
note without che generous help from Dr. J. Walker, Mr. 
G.K. Jenkins, end Mrs. J.S. Martin of the British Museum 
and from Dr. À.D.H, Bivar of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London, We are grateful to all of them. 
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critically all these sources, published or unpublished, we can 
form only a rough ides about the early history of the collec- 
tion in question. ; ; 


Ii 


The museum in question was opened to the public as 
the British Museum ca January 15, 1759. In the early 
years'of its history, National Collection of Coins and Medals 
formed part of the Department of Manuscripts. In 1803, the 
Collection was transferred to tae Department of Antiquities. 
It remained so until 1861, wien 3 separate Department of Coins 
and Medals was created with W.S, W. Vaux as its first 
Keeper (1861-1870), 


The nucleus of ‘the present collection of Indian coins 
was surely formed before ths creation of this separate 
department. But we do not Enow when and how Indian 
coins began to be added far the first time to the National 
Collection. It seems, highly prcbable that the coins of the 
Mughal empire were among tae first additions. For few 
Such species were acquired from Miss Sarah Sophic Banks 
in 1818 and from R. Pajne Knight in 18243 A few of them 
were also included in the Maseum cabinet as bequests 
from the collection of Kirg George IILA There were probably, 
though not certainly, some Indian coins in the collection of 
oriental coins purchased for the Museum in 18255 But the 
first important collection of Indian coins to be added to the 
Museum cabinet was tkat of William Marsden. His col. 
lection, presented to the naticn in 1834 or thereabout,? - 
included inter alia coins of the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughals 
and Assam. Henceforth Indian coins were continually added 
to the cabinet of the Museum. But the system of classified 





l. A Summary Guide to the British Museum, p. 2. 

2. British Museum Qeartely, Vol. XVII, p. 79. | 

3. S. Lane-Poole, Tke coins of the Moghul Emperors of 
Hindustan in the British Muscwm, p. XLIV. 
Ibid. i 


5. Information about tis collection of Claudius Rich has been 
_ furnished to the au-hor by Mrs. Martin. 


6. The year of presentation is given as 1834 in BMQ, Vol. 
XVII, p. 77. Mrs. J.S. Mertin, however, thinks, on the 
basis of the evidence of some old papers, that the year 
was 1836. For haring an idea about the Indian coins in 
Marsden's collectica, see Wumismata Orientalia Illustrata, 
pt. I, 1823 ; pt. II, 1825, : 
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arrangements for Indian coins began to be practised regularly 
probably only from ike year 1869, wher, shortly after the 
establishment of the Department of Coins cnd Medals, the rule 
for keeping yearly registers for accession of Oriental coins 
was enforced. 


Several significant additions were made during the 
regime of R. S. Poole, the second Keeper of the department 
(1870-1893). In 1870, some Indo-Greek coins were acquired 
from A. Cunningham. In 1882, the Secretary of State for 
India decided to hand over the India Office Collection of coins 
of the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, the Indo-Scythians, the 
Kushanas, Kashmir and some other north Indian series ta 
the British Museum.! This collection included many coins 
collected by J. Prinsep and probably aiso by C. Masson.” 
In 1885, a large collection was acquirzd from Alexander 
Grant. It included inter alia coins oi the Indo-Greeks, 
Bhattaraka, the Sultans of Delhi, of Gujarat, the Mughals, 
Bengal and Kashmir? The year 1886 witnessed the pre- 
sentation to the Museum of W. Elliot's valuable collection 
of South Indian coins including inter alia the issues of the 
Satavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Cholcs, the Kadambas, 
the Cheras, the Pandyas, and of the States of Mysore, Kochin 
and Travancore. In 1888 and 1890, several coins of the 
Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Scythians, the Eushanas, the Baha- 
manis, the Sultans ci Delhi, of Bengal, of Jaunpur and o: 
Madura were acquired from Cunningham's collection? In 
1893, a great number of Local and Tribal coins of ancient 
India and several issues of medieval India were added t5 
the cabinet as Cunaingham's bequests? About the same 
time, Bhagvanlal Indraji bequeathed to the Museum his fine 
collection of Kshatrapa and Satavahana coins.’ 





1. BMQ, Vol. XVIII, p. 77. Formal cccession of this collez- 
tion to the Museum cabinet probably took place later. 
See Register for Oriental Series, Vol. V, (1902). 

2. There are reasons to believe that the coins, collected by 
Masson in India and Afghanistan, were sent to London. 
(See Numismatic Chronicle, 1943 pp. 96-97). A consi- 
derable number of Indian coins, now in the collectian 
of the Commonwealth Relations Dffice (formerly India 
Office), originally formed a part of Marsden’s cabinet. 
These coins are now under examination of the experts in 
the Department of Coins and Medals. 

3. ROS, Vol. II & VII. j 

4. Ibid, Vol. IO. In 1908 the Muscum received 192 coias 
from Elliot's collection. E 

tin 5a Ibid, Vo IL ties ee: Eu* as 
6. Ibid.; BMQ, XVII, p. 77. ~~ e 
7. RM, XVII, p. 77. 
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Additions of these end several other smaller collections 
to the. Museum cabinet made the latter fairly well 
representative of different series of Indian coins. Necessities 
were now felt to publ:sh catalogues of important’ series of 
Indian coins preserved ir the Museum? P. Gardner, S. Lane- 
Poole, E. J. Rapson etc. became actively associated with the 
task of cataloguing and evaluating diferent series of Indian 
coins. 


Ceaseless flow of Indian coins into the Museum cabinet 
continued without any serious interruption during the 
Keepership. of B. Head (1893-190€) and of that of 
J. Hill (1906-1931)? The Museum received, through the 
generosity of Henry Van den Vergh, a very fine set of 
Muhammadan, Sikh and Dogra coins belonging to G. B. 
Bleazby. This was presented in 1911 in commemoration of 
the Delhi Durbar’ In 1921, 1922 and 1923, a great part of 
R. B. Whitehead's collection, built up during the latter's 
stay in India, was acquired by the British Museum. The 
number of coins bought tram Whitekead was nearly 5000. 
Among them were included the issues of the punch-marked 
series, the tribes and localities of ancient India, the Indo- 
Greeks, the Indo-Parthizns, the Indo-Scythians, the Kushanas, 
the Kidarites, the Htinas, the Hindu Shahis, the Sultans of 
Delhi, the Mughals, Oudh etc.* 


Dr. J. Allan was appointed as the Keeper of the depart- 
ment in 1931. He continued to bs so till 1949, when 
Robinson succeeded him in that post. Among the important 
collections aquired by the Museum durmg these twenty years, 
mention should be made of the coin cabinets of H. Nelson 
Wright and that of Sir Richard Burn. In 1939, the Museum 
bought from the former more than 750 Mughal coins 
Burn's collection, ‘purchased by the Museum in 1949, 
included inter alia coins of the punchmarked series, Taxila, 
the Kshatrapas, the Guptas, the Hitnas, the Pallavas, the 
Cholas, the Mughals, and Tipperah.® 


1. See the bibliography for a list of such catalogues. 

2. There were prokably some interruptions during the years 
of World War I. 

3. BMQ, Vol. IM, p. 36; XVIII, p. 77. Formal accession 
probably took plaze in 1912 (see ROC, Vol. VI). 

4. ROS, Vol. VIII, IX and X. i 

5. ROS, Vol. X. Goins from the same collection were also 
previously acquired ir 1900 (OS, Vol, IV), 1904, 1905 
(Vol. V), 1910 (Val. VI) and 1921 (Vol. X). 

6. ROS., Vol. XIII. The number of coins acquired was 641, 
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Dr. J. Walker, the present Keeper, assumed his charge 
in 1953. The most important collection added to the Museum 
cabinet since that year is that of W. R. Jacks. This’ 
collection included ccins of the punch-marked Series, the 
Pallavas, the Cheras, the Pandyas etc! The latest among 
the important additions is the collection presented by F. H. 
Hardcastle in 1960. It includes the coins of the Hindu 
Shahis and the Sultans of Delhi.? 


Several other callections, apart from these more 
important ones, have been added to the Museum coin-cabinet 
between 1869 and 1960. It is not possible. to enumerate 
all of them in this note. We can only state the names of the 
. donors or sellers (as the case may be) of the significant 
collections. Among the donors are included private 
individuals, Societies and governments, while among the 
sellers are individual coin-dealers and companies. There 
are also cases of individual collections ether being sold or 
donated by other individuals or bodiss. Following is 
the list of such persons and bodies together with the respective 
years of donations and sales indicated in brackets ;* 


Lincoln (1875); H. Rivett-Carnac (1881 and 1883); C. 
J. Rodgers (1882, 1883, 1887, 1893, 1895, 1901 and 1922) ; 
W. Theobold (1886 and 1887); G. G. Pearse (1886); J. 
Burgess (1888, 1889 and 1890); Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(1886, 1889 etc.) ; Asiatic Society, Calcutta (1890, 1905 etc,) ; 
Asiatic Society, Bombay (1890, 1893, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1909, 
1914, 1924, 1939 etc.) ; Tufnell (1892) ; Gcvernment of U. P. 
&nd its predecessor governments (1900, 1915 etc.) ; R. W. 
Ellis (1901, 1902 and 1906) ; F. W. Lincoln & Sons (1901); 
Government of India :1908); Government of Bengal (1905. 
and some other years); C. J. Biddulph (1908 and 1922); 
Watson Museum, Rajkot (1902) ; Government Museum,- 
Madras (1918) ; Spink & Sons (1910 and some other years) ; 
- Government of C.P. (1909 and some other years) ; Government 
of Bombay (1907, 1918 etc.) ; D. W. Hosy (1920); W. H. 
Valentine (1922); H. E. Deane (1922); J. Allan (1929); 
H.L. Haughton (1948) ; and Group Captain Carmichael (1959). 


1. ROS. Vol, XIH. The total number of coins was 256. 
2. ROS., Vol. XIV, The total number of coins was 109, 


3. For detailed information about these and most of the 
other collections added to the Museum cabinet since 
1869, see ROS, Vol. I-XIV. For H.L. Haughton's collec- 

.. tions sold after nis death see A Catalogue of Valuable 
`- - Collection.. Formed by H. L. Haughton, London, 1958. 
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As a result of all additions made during the last one and 
a half centuries, number of the Indian coins now preserved 
in the Museum has swelled to 40,000 or more. Of these 
species, about 2694 belong to the punch-marked series, about 
872to the Indo-Greeks, about 806 to the Indo-Scythians, 
about 958 to the Indo-Parthians, abort 894 to the Kushanas, 
more than 450 to tke Saátavahanas, about 819 to the 
:Kshatrapas, about 725 to the Guptas, about 874 to the 
Kalachuris, about 2931 to the Sultans of Delhi and nearly 
8950 to the Mughals. à 


As the collection of the Museum contains coins: collected 
from different parts of tke Indian sub-continent (ie. India 
and Pakistan), its significance lies not only in volume, but 
also in variety. This w:llbe apparen: from a perusal ‘of our 
list of names of different important series of the Indian coins 
preserved here. Within such a list, given below, have been 
included only those series about whose indentification we had 
no doubt. A. few hundreds of unicentified or doubtfully 
identified coins had to be left out of consideration. We 
have retained, unless already proved inconvenient or wrong, 
the name given in the accession registers and in the cabinets to 
each series of coins. These series are called after either certain 
technical characteristics of the coins concerned, or the name 
of the people (or tribe or body) to which the issues belonged, 
or the name of the family of which kings concerned were 
members, or the title used by the rulers in question, or the 
nomenclature of the S:ate or region in which the coins 
concerned were issued. 


We now furnish kelow the names of the important 
series of the coins of the Indian sub-continent preserved in 
the British Museum.’ 


1. It has been dore so for the convenience of scholars who 
may want to get from the Museum information about 
any series of the Indian coins preserved there. 


2. This list does not include coins of Nepal and Ceylon or 
coins of an} -eountry other than India and 
Pakistan. We hzve also not considered the Achaemenian 
darics and coins of Alexander. They are not included 
in the Indian section of Museam collection. Though 
specimens of eaci of these two series has been found in 
the Indian subcontinent, it is doubtful whether they were 
ever in regular circulation in that country. (See B. N. 
Mukherjee’s article in Indian History Quarterly, 1947). 

Our list does not include uncer separate headings the 

i. four series of coins called Larms, , Huns,- Pagodas and 

Fanams. For, though each of them is treated as a 
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No. NAME No. NAME ` 
1. Punch-marked coins Pafichalas 
2. Early cast coin (snins- Paratas! 
cribed) Parivrajakas . 
3, Early single type coins Rajanyas 
Local and tribal coins Sibis 
of Ancient India— Taxila 
Achyuta Trigarta 
Agacha janapada Tripuri 
Almora Jddehika 
Arjunayanas Jjjayini 
Audumbaras Jpagoda 
Ayodhya Upatikya 
_ Eran Vatasvakas 
Kada Vrishnis 
Kanauj Yaudheyas. 
Kota Kulas 5. Coins of Sophytes? 
Maharaja janapada 6. Indc-Greeks 
Malavas 7. Indc-Scythians 
Nagas (of Narwar) 8. Indo-Parthians 


separate series in the Museum cabiaet, they are actually 
issues of different authorities. Our list, however, in- 
cludes the pucch-marked series, Gadhiya paisa series 
etc., for it is ofzen difficult to detect their issuing autho- 
rities. It may also be noted here tkat diacritical marks 
have been used generally in cases of writing the names 
connected with ancient Indian coins, But sometimes 
well known place names connected with the latter series 
have been wrtten without diacritica] marks and ever. 
in their modern forms. On the other hand, diacritical 
marks have been used for certain names connected with 
the medieval Indian coins. 


1. This name should now be added to our known 
` list of tribal coins of ancient India. ` We have 
examined their coins as well as the references to them in 
the Geography of Ptolemy, tke Mahabharata, the 
Manusamhita, the Mahkaimayiri acd other sources, and 
to their country in the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription o2 
Shapur I. We propose to suggest elsewhere--that this 
tribe came to India, probably in the wake of the Kushina 
invasions and ultimately settled in Baluchistan. Ther 
had commercial activities, Their country was ültimatelz 
conquered by tae Sassanids. 


2, R.B.Whitehead thinks that coins of this series were 
never in circulation in India. (Ses R. B. Whitehead’s 
article in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1943). 


E 
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34. 


5. 


NAME No. NAME 
Y üeh-chis! 16. Moharathis (Chital- 
Kushanas drug? 
Imitations of the 17. Anandas (Karwar)! 
Kushāņa coins (incla- 18. Kshatrapas of Mathura 
ding the so-called Puri- 19. Kshaharatas of W. 
Kushana series) India 
Kushano-Sassanian 20. Kshatrapas of W. India 
series 21. Coins of Sarva 
Kidarites Bhattáraka? 
Satavahanas 22. Roman coins found in 
Kuras (Kolhapur)? India® 





Some coins now in the British Museum have been found 
in certain parts of Afghanistan and can be ascribed to the 
period when these regions were under the  Yüeh-chis. 
Hence, they are conjecturally ascribed to this people. 
We have made a critical study of these coins, and intend 
to publish an article oa them. 
Ascription of this series to the Yüsh-chis is due to a brilliant 
hypothesis offered by Dr. D. W. McDowall. This series does 
not strictly belong to the field of the Indian numismatics. 
It is, however, included in the Indian section of the Museum 
cabinet, We also mention it because the students of the 
Indian numismatics mzy be interested in it. 
In the Museum cabine: the coins cf the Kuras are connected 
wrongly with those of the Satavahanas. Testimonies of these 
coins and a comparisor between zhe stratigraphic evidence 
of the coins of the Kuras and that of the species of the 
Sitavahanas, found during excavations at Kolhapur, 
should convince one that the Kuras issued coins as 
independent rulers. They may have been feudatories in 
earlier period. But they had become independent when they 
issued coins. Later, probably Gautamiputra Satakarni 
conquered their territary. 
Coins of these series are arranged in the cabinet issues 
of the feudatories of the Sátavahanas. There is, however, 
no ground to sugzest that the Anandas were ever 
feudatories of the Satavahanas. Maháratbi is surely a 
subordinate title. But again a comparison between the 
stratigraphic evidence of their coins and that of the 
issues of the Sdtavzhanas, found in the excavations at 
Chitaldrug, shows that the Meharathis issued coins as 
independent rulers. Probably they retained their admi- 
. nistrative title. We are publishing elswhere a discussion 
on this topic. 
In the Museum cabinet coins af this series are wrongly 
- designated as issues of Valabhi (= Maitrakas of Valabhi). 


"'^6.^Th the British Museum ‘there is 2 considerable number of 


Roman coins of Indian provenances. They are, however, not 
included in the Indian section. We have here included the 
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No. NAME No. NAME 
23. Bodhis 52. Yadavas of Devagiri 
24. Imperial Guptas 53. Vijayanagara dynasty 
25. Imitations of the Gupta 54. Sultans of Delhi (includ- 
coins ing the Turks, the 
26. "Traikütakas Khaljis, the Tughluqs, 
27. Coins of Safaüka, the the Sayyids and the 
king of Gauda : Suris) 
28. Coins of .Krishnceraja, 55. Sultans of Bengal 
the Kalachuri king! 56. Sultans of Kashmira 
29. Hiinas 57. Sultans af Jaunpur 
30. Maukharis of W. 58. Sultans of Madura 
- Magadha and U.P, 59. Bahamani dynasty 
31. Coins of Harsha, the 60. Qutab Shāhīs of Gol- 
king of Thaneswar and conda 
, Kanauj 61. Adil Shabis of Bijapur 
32. ' Pallavas 62. Barid Shabis of Bidar 
33. Eastern Chalukyas 63. Nizam Shahis of 
34. Western Chalukyas Ahmadnagar 
35. Arabs of Sind’ 64. Mughal dynasty 
36. Gadhiya Paisa 65. Rajputs of Mewar 
37. Imperial Pratiharas 66. Rajputs of Marwar 
38. Coins of the dynasties 67. Ahoms 
|. of early’ medieval 68. Cooch Behar 
Kashmir 69. Tripura 
39. Hindu Shahis of Kabul 70. Jayantipura 
and Ohind 71. Nayakas of Madura 
40. Tomara dynasty 72. Satara (including the 
41. Gahadavala dynas-y? coins bearing the name 
42. Kalachuris of Dabala of Sivaji) 
43. Kalachuris of Maha- 73. Cuttack (Orissa) 
.- kosala 74. Maldivi 
44. Chandellas -75. Kangra 
45. Chauhàus of Delhi and 76. Oudh ; 
Ajmer 77. Mysore (Hindu) 
46. Cheras (Kongude$a) 78. Mysore (Moslem) 
47. Cheras (Kerala) 79. Nawabs of Arcot 
48. Cholas 80. Sikh kingdom of the 
49. Pandyas Punjab 
50. Kadambas 81. Dogras of Jammu and 
51, Kakatiyasof Warangal Kashmir 





name of this series, because Roman coins are known to have 


been iu circulation in India. 
1. In the cabinet Krishnaraja is 
"^ -Raàshtrakuta king. 
2. ‘In the cabinet this dynasty has been called ‘Rathod’ family, 


wrongly designated as a 
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No. NAME No. NAME 
82. Issues of the East Incia Kaithal 
Company Kalat 
83. Coins issued ay Karauli 
different States in Incia Kishangarh 
during the age cf the Kotah 
British Dominance?— Kotla 
Ajmer Kuchawan 
Alwar Las Bela 
Bajranggarh Mewar 
Balwantnagar Mysore 
Balapur Nagod 
Banswara Nagpur 
Baroda Narwar 
Bastiram Navanagar 
Bhawalpur Nazibabad 
Bhopal Orchha 
Bikaner Patiala 
Bundi Poona 
Cochin Pratapgarh 
Cutch Pudukottai 
Datia Radhanpur 
Dewas Ratlam 
Dhar Rewa 
Dholpur Sailana 
Garhwal Saugar 
Gwalior -Shahpur 
Hyderabad Sheopur 
Indore Shikarpur 
Isagarh Sirmur 
Jabalpur Tonk 
Jaipur Ujjain 
Jalaun Udaipur (Chhota) ` 
Jaisalmer Udaipur 
Jhansi 84. Coins of the Govern- 
Jbalawar ment of British India 
Jhind , (in the British and 
Jodhpur Colonial Series) 
Junagarh 


IU 


It is not possible to give here detailed description of 


any of the series mentioned above. 


For information about 





1. Most of these States were in existence before the supremacy 


of the British power tegan to be seriously felt in India. 


But 


as they are all ascribed ir the cabinet to one class or group, 
we have chosen this name te denote the whole group. 


39 
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some of them, the reader may be referred to tae published 
catalogues, a list of which is given in the bibliography. The, 
information, however, will necessarily be incomplete for 
these catalogues are now out-of-date and do not include many 
relevant coins now preserved in the Museum. We now 
badly need revised editions of these catalogues. So also we 
like to have printed catalogues of the important unpublished 
series preserved in the collection of the Museum. For example, 
at present we are engaged in examining the Hina coins of 
this collection, and are convinced that the prblication of a 
critical dissertation on these species w.ll render a great 
help in solving the problems connected wita one of the most 


enigmatic series of coinages of ancient world. 
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1. Some of these coins have been published. But the whole 
Series of Hina coins of this collectior has nowhere been 
treated critically. 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE COIN-COLLECTION OF THÉ 
CHANDRADHARI SINGH STATE MUSEUM 
E. K. MISRA 


This State Museum has been founded with the varied 
collections of Shri Chandrachari Singh of Chandranagar 
Deorhi, P. S. Madhubani, Dis-. Darbhanga and his two sons, 
as nucleus. The coin-collection of this Museum also forms 
a part of the munificent Conation by the above gentlemen. 
It consisted of 1837 coins waich was augmented later on 
by the Government, throcgh acquisition, gift or purchase, by 
79 coins. The coins mainlz belong to Indo-Greek, Muslim and 
Hindu periods. A number of cast co.ns and mould coins are 
also available. However, proper classification is still incomplete 
and it will take some time to decipher and arrange the collec- 
tions in order to have a glimpss of tke coin history of India. 
Prior to this, chemical treatment of each coin is necessary. 
One of the rare coins available in this Museum is that of king 
Menander. The other rare gold coins belong to Gupta period. 
Mention may be mad2 cf the gold coins of Narsithhagupta 
in this connection. There are several punch-marked coins 
too as well as two terracotta seals from Sankissa and 
Mathura. An approximate idea of the collection can be. 
had from the following igtres 


Gold coins 7 10 
Silver coins — 460 
Copper coias — 1444 
Miscellhneeus — 2 


Efforts are being maie :o enrich the collection by 
the coins available in the locality, belonging to Pala-Sena 
and other periods under the Treasure Trove Act and even 
otherwise. 


THE CÓIN.CÓLLECTIÓN OF THE JAIPUR MUSEUM 
SATYA PRAKASH 


The earliest coins comprising the Jaipur Museam collection 
are the silver punch-marked coins, of which only four 
specimens are represented. The Archaeological Department 
of Rajasthan, however, possesses about 3,000 coins. Most 
of the latter come from Rairh which has y eldec the largest 
number yet found from any single State in Indis. The 
Jaipur Treasury has also got some of these coins in the 
miscellaneous accumulation of old uncu:rent pieces. All 
these put together and examined may reveal important groups 
‘and classes. Of the four coins in the Museum, one is 
round, two square with clipped corners, and one oblong. 
On the obverse, all the four have got Sun symbclin common. 
Other symbols are bull, rabbit, tree, chaitya, caduceus, and 
a few indistinct and incomplete devices. Tne reverse is 
obliterated and shows bare traces of one or two punches. 


Jaipur Musenm has got a couple o? copper coins of 
the Kushana king Vima Kadphises of ordinary type showing 
king on one side and Siva with bull on the other. There 
is also a single copper coin of Kanishka which contains his 
effigy with the Greek legend ‘the Great kit g of xings' on the 
obverse, and the figure of the Sun god witk his name on the 
reverse. Huvishka is represented by two gold and two 
copper coins. The gold coins bear hal-leng:h portrait of 
Huvishka on the obverse, and the deities A:dochsho and 
Mao on the reverse. The copper coirs illustrate two 
varieties ; on the obverse, the first shows king reclining on 
couch while the second represents him in a. sected position ; 
on the reverse, there is a deity on both the coins. 


Our collection of Gupta coins consists of the following 
types: the Standard type of Samudragupta, and the Archer 
and Lion-slayer types of Chandragupta Il. The Jaipur 
State Treasury is in possession of one specimen each of the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type and Lyrist <ype of coins 
of Samudragupta. Atiny silver piece of king Siladitya ir. 
our collection also deserves mention. It was received from 
the Lucknow State Museum. 


_ Then we have four electron coins of berbarcus appearance, 
derived from the Standard types of the later Kushana rulers. 
They are the issues of. Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir 
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and contain the legend 57 Pratap standing for Pratapaditya. 
On the reverse, the legend is Kide, an abbreviation of 
Kidara, the name of the original leader of the tribe who 
conquered Kashmir ebout 475 A. D. These specimens 
belong to the hoard of 16,448 coins which was discovered 
in the fortress of Aunjhar in Baada District of U.P. Chemical 
analysis shows that they cortain 10 per cent gold, 13 per 
cent silver, 75 per cent copper, and the rest alloy. One of 
these specimens contains the letter ja in between Srz and 
Pratap, denoting that it was probably issued by Jajja—an 
usurper. 


The Museum has one specimen of Zdivarāha dramma of 
the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhojadeve I of Kannauj. There 
is also a gold coin cf Gangeyadeva, the Kalachuri king, 
bearing on the obverse the king's name in Devanagari 
script and Lakshmi seated wi:h four hands spread at her 
sides on the reverse. The Gihadavala kings imitated this 
design, as is clear from a gold coin of Govindachandradeva 
preserved in the Museum. 


Rajputana currency is represented here by the thin flat 
pieces on which the Sassanian influence is clear; they bear 
the bust of the king on obverse and a Sassanian fire altar 
with attendents on reverse. Later on, these coins were styled 
as gadhaiya paisas. 


We have 180 copper coins attribatable to the Brahmana 
kings of Ohind, from a single find, which show a slight tinge 
of bronze. 


The South Indian coirs in our Museum are represented 
by 23 fanams described as Ramaraya, Viraraya and Pudiya 
by the Madras Government Museum from which most of these 
have come as gifts to this institution, and 26 gold coins 
comprising the issues of Palavas, Cholas, Rashtrakttas, 
Chalukyas and the kiags of Vijaysnagar etc. Attention is 
invited to padmatankas, gajapeti pagoda, star pagodas and 3 
swami pagodas. We also have one specimen of the curious fish- 
hook money (larin) issued by Ali II of Adilshahi dynasty of 
Bijapur. 


Muhammad bin Sam is -epresented by a solitary billon 
specimen. The Museum has coins also of Iltutmish, 
Ghiyasuddin Balban, Jalaluddin Firoz lI, Allauddin Muham- 
mad Shah, Mubarak Shah I, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq I, 
Muhammad (III) bin Tughlug, and Firoz Shah Tughluq. 
The Lodis are represented by some coins of billon and copper, 
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Issues of Shera SEsh and Islam Shah aré represented by 
a few copper pieces only. 


The Museum has also a few copper coins of the Bahamani 
kings Ahmad Shah I, Humayun Shah, Muhammad bin 
Humayun and Kalimullah Shah. Among the kings of 
Jaunpur, Ibrahim Shah, together with Mahmud Shah and 
Hussain Shah are represented in our cabinet. Coins of 
Hussain Shah predominate in number and form the bulk of 
the collection. Our Museum collection of the coinage of 
Gujarat kings starts with Mahmud I, Issues of Muzaffar Shah 
II, Bahadur Shah and Mahmud Shah III iurnish examples of 
the so-called pedigree coins. 


The collection of the coinage of the Mohammadan kings 
of Malava consists of the coins of Alp Khan, Mahmud Shah 
Khilji and Ghiyas Shah. 


Among the coins of Mughal emperors, the Museum has 
coins of Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Aurangzeb and Farrukh- 
siyar. The noteworthy Mughal pieces are a five-muhar 
piece of Akbar, a fine set of portrait coins of Jahangir and his 
copper coins known as Rawanis and Falus. 


Refiu-d-darjat who ruled fora year only (1719 A. D.) is 
happily represented in our cabinet by a silver rupee, which 
bears the legend ‘strucx in India with thousands of blessings, 
king of kings on sea and land, Refiu-d-darjat.' 


Coins of Muhammad Shah who called himself a ‘Second 
Lord of the fortunate conjunctions' on his coins are represented 
in our cabinet and they have a special importance for our 
collection, It was in his time that the mint ‘Savai Jaipur’ was 
instituted and coins were struck by the Jaipur ruler in the 
name of the Mughal emperor from 1153 H. Coins of the first 
four regnal years of Ahmad Shah Bahadur from Savai Jaipur 
mint exist in the cabinet. 


The Jaipur Museum coin cabinet has also got stray 
specimens of the coinage of some 25 Indian States. 


THE COIN.COLLECTiON IN THE KERALA MUSEUMS 
F. G. UNNITHAN 


Kottayam Hcaré—Punch-marked Coins 


In the year 1946 4. D., a hoard of 184 punch-marked 
coins was discovered in Zlixulamkara, Akalakunnam Pakuti, 
Kottayam District, ers.while Travancore State. The coins 
now form part of the collecticns of the Padmanabhapuram 
Archaeology Museum, Jointly controlled by the Governments 
of Madras and Kerala. 


It is unfortunate that the coins have not been properly 
grouped, classified or studied. The one symbol that is seen 
in almost all the coins is the Parama Bija Mudra, or the Sun 
symbol according to present day scholars, sometimes in 
association with a chakra of 6 points. The symbol appéars 
to be geometrically be.er executed and it may be presumed 
that the coins belong -o the middle or later period. A five 
group system appears io be followed in the majority of the 
coins. The coins are vorthy cf study and it is proposed to 
publish a note on their class and groups of symbols. = 


Eyyal Hoard—Prnch-mzrked and Roman Coins 


It is a singular coincidence that in the same year a 
hoard containing 33 silve> punch-marked coins and 12 gold 
and 71 silver Roman coins, was discovered from Eyyal, 
Trichur District, erstwhile Cochin State. The 71 silver coins 
have been identified to belorg to Mark Antony, Claudius, 
Caesar Augustus, Nero, Tiberius, Young Nero and others 
and the 12 gold coirs :o Tiberius, Claudius, Nero and 
Trajan. The punch-marked coins have not been properly 
classified and grouped. In some of them it is difficult 
to identify clearly even a single symbol while some others 
have groups of 5 symbolis with the Parama Bija Madra 
or Sun symbol very prominent. It is impossible to assign 
a definite period for tke coins before a scientific classifica < 
tion and arrangement on a group basis is attempted, though 
at present they may rovghly be assigned to either the middle 
or later period. The groups of symbols in the punch-marked 
coins discovered in Kerala have not so far been studied ; it is 
likely that they may throw new information on the grouping 
of symbols on the punca-marked coins. 
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Kerala Coins 


The coins of Kerala even today require a satisfactory 
solution. Many of the symbols and the origin of the coins 
remain @ mystery. Ons perplexing feature abou: them is that 
most of the early coins do not have any scr-pt on them. 


CHARACTER 


Kerala, it appears, has a special attraction to coins of 
small denominations. Their weights range between 2 and 6 
grains. Rasi Panam, Anantha Raman Panam, Chinna 
Panam, Kali Panam, Velli Panam and Vira-Raya Panam 
are some of her old coins, whose symbols defy proper and 
correct identification. Simple dots, curved and straight 
lines form the main fea-ures of the symbols and the social con- 
ditions and religious beliefs of the: people and the sovereigns 
have to be probed before a satisfactory solation is suggested. 


The case, however, is different with the later coins. They 
carry emblems, figures and scripts which make identification 
easy. The Lakshmivarahan, Parvathivarahan, the Travan- 
core Varahan, Double chuckram and Chirna chuckram, are 
some of the later types of coins. 


KINDS 


Unfortunately a -epresentative collection of all these 
types of coins is not available in Kerale museums. Kali 
Panam, Vira Raya Panam (both old and new), Vira Kerala, 
Double and single puthens, Varahans, ard Parvati rupees 
form important items in the collections of the museum. 
It is interesting to note that these coins of small denomin- 
ations have been given different names on the basis of slight 
changes in curves and dots on them. Ths Kali Panam and 
Velli Panam are almost similar except for a floral wreath 
round the edge on the obverse and a double branch on the 
reverse of the latter  Anantharaman, Chinra and Kali 
Panam resemble very much as they have all degraded form 
of conch on the obverse and indefinite dots and lines on the 
reverse. Department of Archeology is making attempt to 
incorporate the cntire coinage of the State and publish them 
shortly in a Bulletin of Kerala coins. 


South Indian Coins 


The Museum contains a representative collection of the 
coins of South Indian dynasties. Andhrcs, E. Chalukyas, 
Hoysalas, Cheras, Cholas, Vijayanagar, Pandyas, N&yakas are 
some of the dynasties represented. The most important 
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of these are the Lion, Bow' & Arrow and Chaitya type of the 
Andhras, Bull and Lion open mouth type of the Chalukyas, 
Elephant to right and “ri above of the Hoysalas, Virabhu- 
patiraya, Pratapa Harikara Veakatapathiraya of Vijaysnagar, 
Bow, seated tiger and 2 fishes type and Ceylon figure series 
of the Cholas, Swastika and fisaes type of the early Pandyas, 
and Venkatappa Nayak and crude figure standing or 
holding club of the Nay akzs. 


Miscellaneous Coins 


In addition to th» above, miscellaneous coins of the 
French, English, Dutch, Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan form other 
items in the collections of the Museum. Those of French 
are the Indo-French Arcot issues, of the English Indo-British 
three swami Pagoda ané old star pagoda, and of Hyder ali 
and Tipu Tultan, the Fanams and the paisas. No scientific 
catalogue of these coins exists at present, but it is propsed to 
bring out a catalogue of coins in the Kerala museums in 
the near future, 


(90 


THE COIN.COLLECTION IN THE GOVERNMENT 
“ MUSEUM, MADRAS 


R. VANAJA 


The Government Museum, Madras is the oldest State 
Museum of India. Altkough Dr. Balfour was the first officer 
in charge of the Museum, when it was started in 1851, it 
was during the time of his successor Captain Mitchell that 
the nucleus of a coin-ccllection was made and this collection 
steadily increased during the tenure of ofice of his succes- 
sors, Dr. Bidie, Edga- Thurston and Lr. Henderson. It 
was: also largely due to the efforts of Eidie that the coin- 
collection increased. from a few hundreds to more than seven 
thousand gold, silvér and copper coins. 


Dr. Bidie made = thorough study of the gold coins in 
the collection, rich in the South Indian series, and brought 
out two pubications, one on the gold coins of the Museum 
and another on the Pagoda or Varaha coias of South India. 
The latter was published in the Journal cf the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LI. 


During the years 1885-1908, the Macras’ Museum 
became a great centre for the study of Anthropology. A 
pioneer investigator in human biology in South India, Dr. 
Edgar Thurston, the Superintendent of the Museum, at this 
time, was keenly interested in Numismatics as well. Unlike 
his predecessors who ccncentrated more on the South Indian 
series, Dr. Thurston was interested also in the other series. 
The North Indian ccin-collection was augmented with the 
donations received from the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and its Bombay Branch. Dr. Thurston enriched the collection 
by the addition of gold coins of South Indian dynasties, 
Pathan and Mughal coins presented by C. j. Rodgers, and 
other series of Indian coins which he cams across, of which 
mention may be made of Roman aureii, and Roman denarii 
from Vellalure, Coimbatore. During his time, in the year 
1892, the Museum received the collection of South Indian 
coins belonging to T. M. Scott of Madura. Dr. Hultzsch 
recommended the accuisition of 508 coins—gold panams, 
punch-marked silver, Ceylon, Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagar and 
Sethupathi coins—out of a collection of twelve thousand coins. 
It was also at about tbe same time the Museum collection of 
East India Company coins was enriched >y the purchase of 
a small collection which included lead dovble pice, Bombay, 
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George I. panams etc. By 1208 more than a ten thousand 
.coins were already in the Museum. 


Dr. Henderson, Superintendent of the Museum during 
the years 1908-19 got the collections catalogued and labelled. 
He collected for the Maseum, Indo-Danish coins and South 
Indian coins during his time and published a comprehensive 
catalogue of the coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan. 


By 1941, whole Indian series of coins was well repre- 
sented in a collection containing twenty-six thousand. To 
the foreign coin-collection, which was hitherto unattended, 
specimens of primitive money, Chinese spade, knife money 
etc. and Swedish plate monsy were added during the last 
few years. f 


The Curator in-chzrge of the Numismatics section attends 
to the work of cataloguing anc registering the coins acquired 
for the coin cabinet. At present the collection contains more 
than twenty-six thousand coins. 


Out of the entire collection, nearly one half represents 
the coinage of Northerz India trom the earliest times to the 
present day. 


The Puranas or purch-marked coins, the earliest Indian 
coins in-the collectior, cre more than three thousand in 
number. This collection has been built up mainly 
through treasure trove hocrds of coins received from 
time to time from various parts of what was Madras Presi- 
dency and the present Madras State. "Treasure trove hoards of 
these silver punch-markec coins came from all parts of South 
India, especially from th» dstricts of Vizagspatam, South 
Arcot and Tinnevelly. Notice >f discovery of punch-marked 
coins in the South dates back +o 1803. It was however only 
in the year 1891 that the Madras Museum received its first 
hoard of punch-marked cons ‘rom Bhimlipatam in Vizaga- 
patam, There are 74 coins of this hoard at present. The 
collection was augmented with the addition of one hundred 
and sixty-six coins from Vembarur, Tiruchi district, found 
probably in the year 1928 and fourteen coins from Kannian- 
kuttai village in Salem district. In 1924, some more coins 
were received from Gudivads in Kistna district followed 
by 770 silver punch-marked coins from Mamblam, Madras. 
This hoard with a single gold cureus of Augustus came into 
the Museum in 1929. I: was not until years later, in 
.1937, that the Muserm received seventy-one unique 
coins from Singavaram, in zhe Nandigama taluk of the Kistna 
district; The coins o: this hoard were believed to have been 
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discovered even earlier ss early as 1934 bat the fact came 
to the knowledge of the authorities only in 1937. By that 
time only seventy-one coins could be procured for the 
Museum coin cabinet. The most interesting find however 
was unearthed sometime in 1941. This hoard containing 
1138 silver coins was fcund in Bodinaikkanur, Periyakulam 
taluk, Madura district. Following this hoard, the Museum 
received eight coins from Rothulapalem, Bunilipatam Taluk; 
Vizag district in 1941, 63 from Alampalayam, Dharapuram, 
Coimbatore district in 1948 and 287 coins fcund in Veerasiga- 
mani village Sankarankoil taluk, Tinnavelly district, 49 
coins from Mathur village and 83 from Periamambattu village 
in South Arcot during the years 1956-57. In addition to 
these treasure trove hoards, the collection also contains 2 silver 
coins of the hoard found in Mangrovl in Wardha, presented 
by the Director of Industries C.P. in 1924, two coins from 
Jelif in Durbhanga district presented by the Bihar and Orissa 
Coin Committee in 1931-32. The Bihar and Orissa Coin 
Committee presented in 1933 nine coins out of the famous 
Purnea hoard. Of the hoards of coins mentioned &bove, 
treasure trove hoards and other coins, more than half of them 
are of the ordinary variety of Puranas of the five symbol 
variety. These coins have been classified on the basis of 
their symbols as Pre-Mauryan, Mauryan and Post-Mauryan. 
The Singavaram hoard of 71 coins mentioned above consti- 
tutes a new type of Puranas, characterised by features to 
which parallels are hard to find. There is much similarity 
between the coins of this hoard and those of the Sonepur 
hoard discovered in Orissa, in the absence of the usual sun 
and six-armed symbo:s and other common characteristics 
associated with punch-marked coins. The other hoard, 
the Bodinaikkanur hoard of punch-marked coins “a random 
sample from the currency of a bygone cge" with a symbol 
grouping of either four or five obverse symbols and a single 
reverse symbol identified as a fish, is a tydical South Indian 
type of punch-marked coin—a Pandyar issue of punch- 
marked coins. Coppez punch-marked coins in the collection 
are very few of which the two coins from Eesnagar presented 
by the Resident of Gwalior State in 1936 are interesting. 


The Indo-Bactrian Greek coin series in our collection 
amount toa hundred in number. A major portion of this 
series in our collection were those found in excavations at 
Taxila and presented to us along with local ancient and 
Kushana coins by the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy from the Taxila Museum in 1940. A few 
copper coins were presented in 1934 by the Superintendent, 
Arch. Survey Western circle for North Western Frontier 
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Provinces as part of the treasure trove hoard in Bhutri 
village, Hazara, N. W F. Prcvinces. - We have in our 
collection coins of Evthyderrus I, Demetrius, Eukratides, 
Heliokles, Antialcidas Lycias, Apollodotus I and Apollo- 
dotus If, Strato, Menander, etc 


The Kushana coins in the collection number -about 
seventy. The collection has a Zew gold dinars of Vasudeva 
and copper coins of KadphissI, Kanishka and Huvishka. 
Ot special interest however are the coins of Kanishka. The 
rare Buddha coins of Kanishka—we have two copper coins 
of Kanishka—and his other coins in the collection are 
noteworthy for the ev:dence they afford on his religious 
outlook, especially those beariag a strange medley of gods— 
Greek, Persian and Indian ; while the gold coins of Vasudeva 
with the figure of Siva witk bull and trident and other 
insignia of Hindu iconography testify to the rapidity with 
which these foreigners succumbed to the influence of their 
Indian environment. The Lushaga copper coin collection 
of our cabinet was buil: up mainly through coins received 
from the Government of U. >. Part of a treasure trove 
hoard from Bhanjakia, Mayurbhanj, were presented by the 
Maharaja of Mayurbtanj Nineteen copper coins from 
Semaraua, P. S. Deoria Garakhpur district, were presented by 
the U. P. Goverment in 1923, and 11 copper coins from. Orai 
village, Basti district. From tae Patna Coin Committee were 
received 25 copper coins which were found in Arwi village, 
Barabanki district. A ew copper Kushana coins found in 
Taxila were also received from the Director General of 
Archeology in India, 


The Gupta coins in our collection are only twelve in 
number ; three of Samudragupta, six coins of Chandragupta I 
and Chandragupta II and the rast of later Gupta rulers like 
' Kumaragupta Il. The types represented are the famous 
Chandragupta I-Kumaradevi tvpe, Standard type of Samudra- 
gupta, and Bow and arrow: type of Chandragupta II. 
The collection is very smal! and poor, and has much scope 
for improvement. There are mo silver and copper coins of 
the Guptas in the collection. ; 


Of the crude inartistic aad limited coinage issued’ by 
the numerous Rajput dynasties who flourished and declined 
between the-8th and 12th certuries A. D., there are about 
fifty coins in all. The coinages of only the Rathors of Kanauj, 
Chauhans of Ajmer aad those of Narwar are represented 
.Init. A majority of these were presented by the Superin- 
tendent of Archeological Survey of India for the Punjab 
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Government in 1934. These were found in Ghamrauj village 
in Gurgaon and are mostly of the Bull and Horseman type. 


The collection has over 1000 coins of the, Khiljis, the 
Tughluqs, the-Sayyids and Lodis and the Surs representing 
the coinage of the period from 12th to the 16th century 
A. D. Later Sultanate coins are comparatively plentiful in our 
coin cabinet than the earlier Bull and Horseman issues. The 
Delhi Sultanseries of zoins in our collection were built up 
through treasure trove hoards, donations received from 
North Indian museums and the Governmeuts of U. P., Punjab 
etc, and a major portion of Mr. Rodger's collection. Gold 
coins of Ghiyasuddin Cughluq and Alauddin Mohammed Shah 
were found from treasure trove hoards in the years 1921 and 
1931, from Karanai-puducheri, Chingleput district, Ramadur- 
gam, Bellary district, and those of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah 
I, Mohammad III bin Tughluq from Nuzvid in Kistna district 
in 1931. In 1957 two gold coins of Mohammad III bin - 
Tughluq found in Fipargaon, Farrukhabad district, were 
presented to us by the U. P. Coin Committee. Silver and 
copper Delhi Sultanats coins were collected from gifts from 
the Governments of Uttar Pradesh, Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle and the Punjab Government. 
In 1928 we received five silver coins of Sher Shah and Islam 
Shah, part of treasure trove from Bhilwal, Haidargarh, 
Barabanki district through the Government of U. P. and 97 
copper coins of the Sur monarchs Islam Shah, Ibrahim Shah, 
Mohammad Sha Adil, part of treasure trove find from Nandi- 
alawaraich, Gijranwalla district through the Government of 
Punjab and another eight coins of Shar Shch, Islam Shah and 
Mohammad Adil part of find from Sandaha village, U.P. 
. in 1934 through the U.P. Government. The collection also 
contains twenty copper coins of Balban, Kaiqubad, Firoz II, 
Alauddin Mohammad Shah, Mubarak Shah I, Tughluq I and 
Mohammad III bin Tughluq from Abdulapur Saraon, Allaha- 
bad, presented by U.P. Government in 1935; three gold, silver, 
and 1 copper of Husainpur, Nakpur, Sahranpur district find 
presented by the U. 2. Government in 1936 and six Lodi 

coins from Ranikhet, Almora Dist., twenty-seven silver, billon 
and copper coins of Kutbuddin, Mu Bahram Jalaluddin 
Firoz etc. presented by the Superintenden: of Archaeological 
Survey of Northern Circle, Agra, Delhi in 1939. The collec- 
tions were built up mainly on the donations received from 
the institutions menticned above. The only hoard of Delhi 
Sultanate silver coins worth mention for the South was a 
hoard of fifty billon coins found in 1912 from Rajapudi 
village, Peddapuram, East Godavari district, This hoard 
"contained coins of Alauddin Mohammed Shah Tughluq I, etc. 
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The Bengal Sultanate coin-collection amounts to more 
than hundred silver coins in number. 


The Mughal coins in our ccbinet are the best in the whole 
series of medieval North Indian coins. The three thousand 
Mughal coins in the Museum, represent the coins issued by 
almost all the Mughal rulers from Humayun to Shah Alam II. 
Coins of Pretenders have found their place in the cabinet 
helping to fill many gaps in tke history and chronology of 
these Great Mughals. The coins of the Mughal emperor 
Aurangazeb amount to one third of the entire Mughal coin 
collection, containing 875 coins in gold, silver and copper, 
and the rest 650 coin of Shah alam II, 525 of Mohammad 
Shah and 400 of Akbar etc. The Mughal coin-collection, 
especially of the silver coins, was received from various 
institutions in the North on distribution gratis basis. In 
1925 the Museum received twenty-nine silver coins of 
Jahandar Shab, Farrukhsiyar, Rafiuddarjat, Shahjehan II, 
Mohammad Shah, Ahmad Shaa, Shahjehan II etc. from the 
Director General of Archaeology in India who had purchased 
them from the Nelson Wright's collection. Similarly in 1926 
we received another set of twen:y silver coins as permanent 
loan collection from the Director Ceneral of Archaeology 
purchased out of the Nelson V/right's collection of Mughal 
coins. In 1925 nine silver coins of Avrangazeb, part of find 
from Dengaria village, Hoshangzbad district, were presented by 
the Director of Industries, C. P., Nagpur. In the same year 20 
silver coins of Mohammed Shah and Shah Alam II were found 
in Malkangiri village, Vizagapctam district and acquired for 
the Museum. Six silver coins of Aurangazeb from Kothari 
village, Mangrul, Akola district, were received in 1925 from 
Central Provinces and fourteen silver ia 1928 from the Punjab 
Government, part of find Negkhura village, Amritsar. 51 
copper falus of Akbar from Firozpur district, Mukh tsar 
tehsil, Theri village, were presented by Punjab Government 
in 1928. Nineteen rupees of Shah Alam II were presented 
to this Museum by the Government of U. P.in 1928. In 
1928 were found thirty-four silver coins of Akbar, Shahjehan, 
Aurangazeb, Mohammad Shah, Farrukhsiyar and Shah Alam 
II in Sullabadi village, Rayaghad agency, Vizag district. In 
1929, 40 silver coins of Shah Alam I, Azam Shah, Jahandar 
and Farrukhsiyar were presented by the Director of Indus- 
tries C. P. Fifty-four silver coins were found in 1929 
at Tumopara, Koraput agency, Vizagapatam district 
containing coins of Akbar, Shahjahan, Aurangazeb, Shah 


Alam I, Jahandar Shah and -'arukhsiyar and acquired for 


the Museum in 1930. Tweve gold mohars of Akbar, 
Shahjehan and Mohammad Shah were purchased from a 


D 
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private coin-collection and added in 1930.. One. distingui- 
shing feature of our Muzhal coin-collection is that it includes 
not only the Mughal rupees and mohar but also the pagodas 
and panams issued in the name of the some later Mughal 
emperors, Ahmad Shaa, Mohammad Shah, Alamgir II and 
Shah Alam II from South Indian mints. These pagodas. 
and panams are found mostly in the Cuda»pah district. 43 
panams of Ahmad Shah and Alamghir II were found in 1941 
at Bandlapalle, Rayachoti talug, Cuddapak district; 34 gold 
coins mainly panams found in 1944 at S dhout Cuddapah, 
Similar coins have been found in other places at Cuddapah. 
Of particular interest cre the Din-i-llahi mohars of Akbar— 
those which he issued to propagate his “divine faith’. Of 
the -farnous zodiacal mohars issued by Jzhangir, we have- 
only two of dates 1031 minted at Agra with taurus and leo 
signs. The Museum coin cabinet has a good collection of 
the rupees of the later Mughal emperors. 


` Coins issued by the Indian States for a period of hundred 
years or more after the decline of the Great Mughals are also 
in the collection. 


One might expect the South Indian series in the.collection 
to be larger than tke North Indian. But it is less than. 
a quarter of the entire total of 26,000 coins ; may be not more 
than five thousand, in number. The collection is still a 
remarkable one representing almost all the types of gold coins 
unearthed in South India. Coins of the Western and Eastern 
Chalukyas, coins of tae Tamil powers, :he Cholas and the 
Pandyas and of more recent time of Vijayanagar and the 
Mysore rulers are a few noteworthy items, not to speak of the 
doubtful coinage of the numerous petty kingdoms like the 
Hoysalas and Yadavas, issued during tke Lith and 14th 
centuries A. D. 


An isolated series ia the South Indian coin-collection, the 
Roman coins in the cabinet number more than two hundred. 
The collection is a remarkable one, and one of the best in the 
whole of India, built up entirely through treasure trove hoards 
in the South mainly found in and around the Coimbatore 
district bearing testimony to the commercial intercourse 
between Ancient Rome and Ancient Indic. Treasure ‘trove 
hoards from Vellalur in Coimbatore distr:ct brought in 118 
Silver. From Karivalamvandanallur in Tinaevelly, six Roman 
aurei were received in 1941 and also another hoard of 50 gold 
from Nandyal in Kuraool were acquired in 1934 and five 
denarii from Pollachi, Coimbatore, were rczeived for the coin 
cabinet in 1948. The hoard from Nandyal acquired in 1934 
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included aureii of Augustus, Claudius, Nero and Domitian. 
Recently a hoard of aureii was found in the Kadamath- 
Amindivi group of islands aad acquired for the Museum in 
1949, The fifteen aureii.in this. hoard contained those of 
Vespasian, Antoninus Pius and Commodus. Roman copper 
coins in the collection were raostly purchased from private 
coin-collectors, A catalogue of ths Roman and Byzantine 
coins in the Madras Museum has been prepared by Mr: T. G. 
Aravamudan and will be published shortly. It would be 
worth while noting here that Mr. Aravamudan, a well known 
numismatist; has already published a catalogue of the 
"Venetian coins in the Madras Museum. - Pv. SUC I us 


More than six thousand Andhra lead and potin coins 
are available in the Museum cabinet.. A large number of 
“them of a similar type, with an elephant-on one side and 
Ujjain symbol on the other, without any legend on-them, are 
worn out. Prof. M. Rama Rao has published a monograph 
on Select Satavahana Coins in the Government Museum, 
Madras, in which he has catalcgued 223 coins of the Museum 
collection, 24 out of which were obtained from Amaravathi 
in the Guntur district and eleven from the Tarhala hoard. 
The findspots of the other coins ars not known but they 
were probably “obtained during the course of excavations 
conducted on ancient Buddhist sites in coastal Andhradesa." 
Prof. Rama Rao has attribuied 97 out of the 223 coins 
to the following eight Satavahana rulers: Gautamiputra 
Satakarni—41 coins, Vasisthiputra Fulumavi—17, Satakarni 
IV —5, Sivasri—2, Chandra Sa:akarni—l,'Skanda Satakarni— 
1, Sri Yajna Satakarni—28, Karna Satakarni—1 and Saka 
Sada—1!. The remaining coirs could not be ascribed to any 
king with certainty as ihey do not contain any legends. 


. From the disappearance o; the Andhras to the rise of 
the Pallavas, scarcely anyth ng of numismatic interest is 
known. Of an enirely different techaique from the Andhra 
coins are the Padmatankas ox cup-shaped coins. These 
coins bear fine impressions in relief. The Western Chalukyan 
coins in the collection are of this type with legends in old 
Canarese, punched alorg with the device of a temple or a‘lion. 


Other types of Padmaiankcs are cvailable in the series, 
some having a lotus. Of nmch the same type as the Western 
Chalukyan coins are the coins of the famous Kodur treasure 
trove hoard unearthed in 1913 in the Nellore district and 
this type was subsequently zopied by the Telugu “Chola 


chief of the Nellore district in the thirteenth century. 
61 i 
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Specimens of the Eastern Chalukyan coins in the collec- 
“tion do not represent more than three of the’ numerous 
princes whose names are recorded in inscriptions. “The 
Chalukya princes portrayed the boar, their favourite object 
“of worship, on their cóins. Coins of the famous -Eastern 
Chalikya ruler Raja Raja (1012-1062 A.D.) wér3 found from 
"Krishna district arid also from Dowlaiswaram ia East Goda- 
wari district. This hoard of Eastern Chalakyan and Chola 
gold coins was acquired for the Museum in 1946. “The 
Coins of Rajaraja bear the boar symbol in the centre witha 
‘lamp on “each side and around the edge six punch-marks—his 
“name, with one Telügu-Kannada letter, in each punch. Copper 
coins of this dynasty are also availablé Sere. A catalogue 
of the Eastern Chalukyan and Chola coins of the Dowlaiswa- 
_ram hoard; unearthed in 1946, is under preparation. Prof. 
"T. Balakrishnan Nair is publishing a bulletin or this subject 


“for the Madras Museum. 


. -Paucity of numismatic evidence characterises the coinages 
‘of the three great Tamil kingdoms too. “Very, few. of the 
‘Chola ` Pons and madais have survivel. them. Among 
"their few coins in the collection, mention may be made of the 
“Ceylon man" coins of Raja-Raja I in gold ard copper and 
silver coins of Rajendra commemorating Lis conquest of the 
Gangetic valley. The famous  Dowlaiswaram ` hoard 
brought to light two interesting coin types of Kulottunga I. 
These commemoration coins bear legends in Tamil Grantha 
characters, with the Chola dynastic emb!em, the tiger with 
‘fish, bow and arrow, in the centre of the coin. The Custom 
of incorporating on their coinage, the cognizance of the 
“conquered nations, along with their dyncstic emblem, seems 
to be a favourite device of not only the Choas but also other 
South Indian dynasties like the Pandyas. ^ ` ` 


Great difficulty is experienced when identifying the 
Pandyan coins in the collection. Brief legends appearing on 
these coins defy attempts at a proper identification. 
With the exception of their gold coins found probably in the 
“South Canara district in 1910, and identified as coins of' one 
Pandya Dhananjaya-evidently a Pancya chief, none of 
their copper coins with fish symbol and Tamil legends issued 
during the 10th and 23th centuries A.D. can be attributed to 
‘any one particular ruler as the titles found on taem were titles 
“of not one, but maay rulers. Mention has already been 
made of the Bodinaikkanur hoard of Pandyan punch-marked 
coins, the earliest Pandyan. coins in the series. The Madura 
rectangular copper coias in the series, diestruck pieces with 
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Buddhist dévices on them probably of the 4th:5th “centuries 
A.D., are other early Pandyar coins in the collection. a 


The Vijayanagar pagodas and” half’ pagodas in -the 
collection are typical South Indian die-struck coins. These 
pagodas with their half and quarter divisions started a-new 
fashion in South Indian coinaze, and lasted from the- 14th 
century to the 19th century A.D.—a period of five hundred 
years. The Vijayanagar coins in gold and copper abound in 
large number and great variety, issued by almost every ruler 
of all the three lines, with igures of deities—Saivite and 
Vaishnavite. It was not unasal fer the same sovereign to 
exhibit his religious neutrality >y issuing coins with Saivite and 
Vaishnavite deities. The Vifmyanagar series of coins was 
built up mainly through treasure trove hoards and recently more 
than two hundred copper coins were added by purchase from 
private coin-collectors to make the collection-complete. 


The two Mysore Sultans, Haidar Ali and his son Tipu 
Sultan, during their short rule 5f thirty eight-years in Mysore, 
issued a very large variety of coins. The Museum has the 
best collection of coins of thesetwo Sultans, part of the copper 

‘collection acquired by purchases in 1904-1905 from Udipi 
in South Canara. The gold coins were found as treasure 
trove hoard. While Haider ali issued pagodas and panams 
with figures of Umia-Mahegvera on the side, following the 
pattern of the coinage of the conquered, Tipu Sultan filled 
his coins with religious inscriptions. His coins were named 
after the first four Caliphs, muslim saints and Heavenly 
bodies, and were issued from Lis various ‘mints in the south. 
Some of his coins are the earliest South Indian coins to have 
a crude milling. The Travancore coin-collection in the 
Museum was built mainly through the gifts received from the 
Maharajas of Travancore. Special mention must be made here 
of the T'ulabhara Kasus in the collection presented by the 
Maharaja of Travancore in 1877, to which were ‘added 
subsequent gifts of Travancore gold, silver and copper coins. 


Finally, mention may be made of the coins issued by the 
European powers from their factories in India, The Madras 
Museum possesses a good collection of these coins of which the 
coins of the English East India Company, the Indo-Danish 
and the Indo-Portuguese are the best, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. Edgar Thurston who took special interest in the Indian 
mintages of these European powers. Basing their mintages 
on the native coinage, these European nations issued coins 
for their settlements in the South from their mints and their 
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currencies went out of circulation when their power declined 
in the south. 


Our collection of coins are arranged in coin cabinets, 
specially designed for them. They will be shown to bonafide 
student of coins, or to groups of students, and to scholars if 
they apply to the Superintendent. 


$ FE zie e 


THE COIN.COLLECTION IN THE ARCHAEOLOGIGAL.. 
- - MUSEUM, MATHURA : 


V. N. SRIVASTAVA 


The history of coin-colection in the Archaeological 
Museum, Mathura may be said to have started with the incep- 
tion of the Museum in 1874. Mo serious attention, ' however,. 
seems to have been paid in tkis regard as sculptural finds 
alone engrossed the attenticn of authorities. So much so that 
when in 1910 Dr. Vogel prepared his iamous catalogue, only’ 
13 coins including 6 of gold wece fourd in the Museum’s coin 
cabinet. These coins, too, were presumably passed on to 
D. G. A. as was the case with earlier and subsequent collection 
as known from records. 


In course of time, however, coupled with a number of 
discoveries of coins in this region, attention was paid towards 
the acquisition of coins also and the coin cabinet began 
to swell, With the appointmen: of an Art Purchase Committee, 
by the Government in 1957, purckase of gold and other, 
coins has became a regular fea ure and there are at present 
9332 coins the Museum's coin cabinet.: These include 109. 
gold coins, 1930 of silver, 728+ of copper and 60 coins of 
aloy and other metals— a majority of them having been- 
acquired locally. 


The gold coins may be classified into three groups : (1) 
those of Kushana dynasty, (2) of the Gupta rulers and (3) 
certain issues of medieval kings including the coin of Roman 
emperor Carcella. It has, however. not been possible to 
acquire all the coin iypes of Kushana and Gupta rulers, 
and many an important coir type and varieties are yet to 
be procured. 


The Kushana series consists of 27 coins including 1 of: 
Vima Kadphises, 5 of Kanishka, 6 of Huvishka, 1 of Kanishka. 
II, 3 of Vasudeva and 11 coins 5f Later Kushana kings. 


Emperor Chandragupta. I is represented by a solitary 
coin and Samudragupta by 3 of Standard type, 2 of 
Archer type, 3 of Battle-axe type, 4 of Lyrist type, 4 of 
Agvamedha type and 2 of Kachs type. Only 4 coins types of 
Chandragupta II are available viz. 4 coins of Chhatra type, 
12 of Archer type, 3 of Lion-slaver type and 3 of Horseman. 
type. Kuméaragupta I is represented by Swordsman type 
(1 coin) Lion-slayer (6), Archer (4), Horseman (5), Tiger- 
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slayer (1), and Peacock (2). The Museum pcssesses only 
two coin types of Skendagupta viz. King and Queen type 
(1) and Archer type (3). Narasimhagupta, Kumüragupta 
Il, Budhagupta, Vishrugupta and Sagahka have one each, 
while Prakasaditya is represented by 2 coins. 


. .The third catgory coinsists of 9 coins: Gangeyadeva 
(3, Naravarmadeva (1). Hellecteshanevarma (1), Kumarapala 
(D; Carcella (1), and two very debased coins of Pratapaditya 
of Kashmir and Vinayaditya respectively. 2 


Obviously our coin cabinet is not so rich as zhe repertoire 
of sculptures and terricottas. Nevertheless, some of the 
gold coins are of outstanding merit. Mention may be 
made in this connection of a gold stater of Kushana 
emperor Kanishka I notable for its perfect state of preserva- 
tion and a quarter state: of Huvishka which is rarely found. 
Outstanding among the Gupta coins are an Agvimedha type 
coin of Samudragupta ci broad variety and showing on the 
obverse the horse with two straps— a novel feature; coin of 
Lyrist type var. A, with footstool and withou: symbol, the 
king wearing a pearl bordered Kashmiri cap anc having long 
moustaches—a unique feature; and an Archer type coin 
showing on obverse, besides king, a crescent above Garuda with 
legend Apraratha Vajatya etc. There is on'y ons coin of this 
type in Bayana hoard and one in St. Petersburg. Usually 
the legend is Apratirathc, whereas ti is entirely cmitted from 
the present coin. Of ihe coins of Chandragupta II one 
Horseman type coin (cf. BMC, Pl. X. 4) is unique. Yet another 
coin of this ruler deserv-ng attention is the Lior-slayer type 
which has a complete lezend, besides being in a perfect state 
of preservation with a remarkable delineation of the figure-a 
remarkable feature. The Karttikeya type coin of Kumara- 
gupta I is another outstcndipng discovery. It shows Karttikeya 
on a peacock perched or a leafy platform—a feature seldom- 
occuring on the coin, There is only one coia of this type’ 
in Bayana hoard ard one in St. Petersbu-g. Mention 
may also be made of the coin of Prakasaditya for introducing 
a new symbol unknown io us so far. 


The silver coins numbering 1930 include pinch-marked 
coins with new symbols, besides 12 coins of the earliest series, 
coins of Indo-Greeks and Indo-Parthians, and Indc-Sassanians, 
and a few issues of Gupta rulers. 


Among the copper coins, there are a large number of 
Kushana coins. Other dynasties represented in :his category 
include the Nagas, local rulers of Mathura, Tribal coins and 
some coins from variovs ancient sites such as Kaugambi, 
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Ahichchhatra and Taxila. Of these, the coins of Sodasa and 
a coin of Ramagupta deserve mention. 


The 60 coins of billon-ard other metals_inclide a few 
Drammas and issues of Muslim kings. 


It has not yet been possible ta prepare a catalogue of 
our Collection. Nor has it been possible to study these coins 
in. detail so far due to many - unavoidable -circumstances. 
„Attempts are, however, . being made in this direction and it is 
hoped . that very soon we shal beable to bring to light'all 
these coins in a catalogue to enable the- scholars toc ‘study 
them in detail. : 


xA us S DM ` z $ Si 


--' ~, THE COIN.COLLECTION.IN THE CENTRAL ` 
< MUSEUM, NAGPUR © s - 


Qua de EID S." HM P. RODE = | 
- The museum «which was established in the year 1863 
seems to have started its Coin‘collection early as the first 
recorded date of receipt of some silver and copper coins from 
Major -Pearse R. A, is the year 1867. The museum has been 
regularly receiving treasure trove coins, Dut for many years 
there was no numismatst on the staff of tae museum. The 
first catalogue of coius in the museum was prepared by 
Mr. G. B. Bleazby which was published in 1908. There are 
twelve sections in thes catalogue in which the’ collection 
has been classified. “It was only in 1912, when Mr. Natesan 
Aiyer was taken on tie staff, that the catalogue of ancient, 
medieval and modern Irdian and foreign coins was prepared 
on scientific lines, but iz was not published. Mr. M. A. Suboor, 
a keen student of Muslim numismatics, prepared two cata- 
logues of coins of the Sultans of Delhi and tkeir contemporaries 
and those of the Mughals and their contemporaries but these 
catalogues also were aot published. 1n 1919 Mr. Suboor 
was appointed as Coin Expert, The Coin Expert was required 
to report on the treasure trove^finds of coins recovered in 
the Central Provinces & Berar in addition to his own duties. 
A list of coins acquired during the year was appended to the 
Annual Reports of the museum, but sirce these Reports 
were discontinued: and Tiiennial Reports were published from 
1922-23, this practice stopped, , 7 


Since the museum was on the list of institutions to which 
treasure trove coins were supplied, it wes receiving quite a 
good number-of coins -or'its coin cabinet every year. As 
the number of finds of Muslim coins has been morethan 
that of ancient and medieval coins, che collection of 
Muslim coins in the museum is bigger than the collection 
of ancient and medieval coins. Nevertheless the collection 
of ancient and medieval coins in the museum is fairly 
representative and contains: the coins of all the well 
known dynasties. The earliest coins represented in the collec- 
tion are the punch-maiked coins. The coias of Dhapewara 
(Balaghat) hoard discovered in 1893 belong :o the pre-Maurya 
period. Another interesting find of the puach-marked coins 
which includes Magake coins comes from Thathari in the 
Bilaspur district (J. NS7 XIX). A coin from the Bhandara 
hoard of Karshapana coias deserves special mention as it bears 
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an Owl symbol which has's6^far not been found on any 

other .punch-marked scoin (ANI, X. p.75). There.is quite 

a.ggad; collection,of.Satevahzua «coins vins the - museum: as tita 
contains .ctha-» issnes:..of-.the, recently -tiown: kings from. the 
Tierhbalohoard. discovered in 1939 snd: published . by Pió& : 
Mirashi (JST, II. There are two gold :coins of. the, Kushdanas}: 
which come from Harda. One & a querter stater of Huvishka 

and the other a stater of Kanisaka III (INSI XVII. The 

museum has repreBehtétive ‘co lection’ of the”coins, of” the 

Western Kshatrapas as it cortiiris 89 coins ‘from the Sonepur 

hoard from the Chhindwaza' district (WS; XVII, article.No. 

345. Of the Gupta’ coins it^ the “museum, oné coin’ of 

Chandragupta II is most interesting tis it is of a rate variety 

of the Chhatra type (ZN3Z, XVII). The Museum possesses 

some interesting coins" of ‘the cortemporariés. of the Guptas,- 
The gold coins of the Nala kings which are "Known from; the 

Edenga find in'"Bástür "are in the müséüm cabinet (JAN SJ, I, 

p. 29. Museum possesses the zepoussé, coins, of Mahendra- 

di RIP PEGSanündütri: (TMS, X, p. 13. H, & NSL XVIL, 
p.215" H). “The ‘silvér coins o? Krishnaraja, the Early Kalas., 
chiiPrlér, Wesérve' special mention (JW ST, Il." OF the coins. - 
of the medieval period, the zollection of cóins of the Kala- 
churis of Dahala and Dakshinc Kosala is fairly rich. There 

are all the known types of Gangeyadeva's gold coins. The 

coins of Isurpur (Sagar) find aze thick and small while those 

of the Barela find are of usual ty pe JMS, XVII, pp. 110-111). 

The coins of impure metal look lixe silver coins. The 

Museum possesses almost all types of gold and copper coins of 

the Kalachuris of Dakshina Kosala. Gold coins of Someévara 

of Chakrakota deserve special mention (JN SJ, III, XVI). 

The Western Chalukya coins from Bhadravati are interesting. 

The coins of Jagaddeva Paramara discovered at Rohinkhed in 

the Buldhana district also deserve special mention (POQ, 1946). 

The Museum possesses the Pcdmataxkas of the Yadava 

rulers, Singhana, Mahadeva and Ramachandra. The 

collection of Vijayanagar coins is aiso quite representative. 

Of the copper coins of ihe Gond rulers, those of Jatba are 

interesting. 


The collection of coins of tke Sultans of Delhi and their 
contemporaries in the museum is fairly rich. The cabinet 
contains gold issues of  Nasi-uddin Mahmud, Alauddin 
Khilji, Ghiyasuddin, Muhammad bin Tughluq and Firoz 
Tughluq. Gold coins of the contemporaries of the Sultans of 
Delhi are those of Ghiyas Shah, Mohd. Shah and Nasir Shah 
of Malava, Mohd. Shah of Gujrat ard Ahmad Shah II and 
Mohd. bin Humayun Shah af Gulburga. 
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et Dirne ihe. ud 12. years of its existence, the National ` 
Museüm .has built up a sizeable collection of about 24,000 ` 
coins, including-about 1,800 gold: coins, and the rest silver and * 
Copper, and afew foreign. coins, largely through purchase, 
gifts and treasure trove distribution. The National Museum . 
has the privilege of being the first in the list of museums in” 
India which aie entitled to a share of any treasure trove find | 
in any part of the country, coming only after the museum of. 
the treasure trove region. Even as regards its collections, 
the National Museum is in possession of coins of some, 
of the best known varieties and some rare coins of India. Its- 
large and representative collection, consisting of important" 
varieties, ranges from the earliest punch-marked type to the- 
latest East India Company coins, spanning a period from the. 
6th century B. C. to about the middle of the 19th century- 
A. D. Itis composed of coias acquired from some of the best - 
known private collections like the Parruck collection of 1691 
Sassanian coins, the Bayana hoard o? Gupta gold coins of 
which the Museum has around 600 pieces (73 choice pieces of 
this hoard were presented by the Maharaja of Bharatpur 
through the President of india, and the rest purchased), 
4,099 | coins of Narayani hoard presented by the West, 
Bengal Government, 1680 coins of the Parthasarthy- 
collection, 4,407 coins of the S. T. Srinivasagopalachari 
collection and 7,846 coins of the Jalan collection, to name a 
few. As early as 1950, Mrs. Birbal Sahni presented to the: 
National Museum a collecticn of coin moulds belonging to the 
Yaudheyas collected from Khokrakot, Rohtak, of the early 
variety of cast coins. The collection is a valuable possession 
of the Museum inasmuch as it shows the ancient Indian 
technique of casting coins. 


f The earliest series comprises, among others, punch- 
marked, Indo: Bactrian and Inéo- Scythian coins of different 
várieties, "besides thé local’ -issués rom" Taxila, “Avanti, 
Ujjayini; Mathura and several other places. Of the 'punch: 
marked coins of which thé National Museum has more than a 
thousand pieces, there are varie-ies of both the early and later 
£roüps with usual symbols-of the Sun, the Taurine, the Lotus, 
the Tree-in-railing and miscellaneous animal figures. ^ 
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Ofithe’Sassanian ccins, we have: a "gold sccimvissuéd by 
Shapur IH-and" the vest silver:and «copper:- issues: bf stherkings 
from’ Papak'te Yezdegerd IItzincludingetre-ahd:araiduéd piecós. 

Jens ah cni sede I ona ye o dia amio) 

The next distinctive series is that: of. the | Gurta-gold, Coins 
of which the Museum has some new and unique specimens, 
forexaiiple,Chakradhviiia type of Katha, Kiüg éndtQuebn on 
couch type of'Cliandragupta II, -Eión/slayer, hinsgatós-slayen 
Lion-trampler-Elephant-rider -typés*of Kurnl&rgupta: andi Kioüg- 
and Lakshmi standing type of Skandagupta. 


Of those belonging to the medieval and later periods 
of the North, mention may be made of the coins of Harsha, 
Sagaika, Samantadeva and the Gahadavalas and Tomaras 
respectively of Kannauj and Delhi, besides a number of Cooch 
Bihar, Nepalese and Tibetan issues. 


The Museum collection of South Indian coins has lately 
been greatly enriched by the acquisition of two important 
collections acquired from Shri Parthasarthy and Shri S.T. 
Srinivasagopalachari. The coins of the Salankayanas, Vishnu- 
kundins, Eastern Chaluxyas, Pallavas, Cholas, Cheras, Pandyas, 
Sultans of M'abar, Setu»ati, Traikutakas, Western Kshatrapas, 
Bahamanis, Andhras, Vijayanagar are now fullz represented, 


thus filling an important gap in the representative character of 
the Museum collection. 


The Muhammadan series include coins both of the 
Turko-Afghan and the Mughal periods. In the first group 
we have a unique bilingual silver coin of Mahmud of Ghazni 
containing, on one side, Kalima in Sanskritized version in the 
lith century Nagari characters, and on the other side, the 
name and titles of the Sultan in Arabic and Kufic script; 
another unique coin 2f Nasir Shah Khalji with scalloped 
borders, and a few rare coins of Allaudin Mohammad 
Shah. Out of the lerge collection of coins of the other 
Sultans of Delhi and the Mughals, mention mzy perticularly 
be made of a rare issce of Akbar with a hawk against a 
floral background, signifying his conquest of the Deccan, 


Zodiac coins anda coin showing the portrai: of Emperor 
Jahangir. - 


The collection of coins purchased from Shri Hira Lali 
Jalan of Patna has 7846 old coins; These include, 1. punea 
marked coin, 196 European silver, 1631 Muslim:and Indo- 
Sassanian silver coins, 1700 silver Mughal coins, 178 gold 
Mughal coins, 78 gold coins of Sultan of Delhi, 107 miscella- 
neous gold coins, 82 Indo-Greek coins, 115 Gupta gold 
: coins, etc ^ ^ > > SE gon Cx E a ES 
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Besides the above, there is a large number of coins of 
thé native States of India sach as Malava, Gujarat, Lucknow, 
Indore, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Jaisclmer, Bhopal, Datia, Udaipur, 
Orchha, Ratlam, Bundi, Kotak, Jhalawar, Chander; Mahe- 
swari, Jaipur, Hyderabed, Barcda, etc. 


. Ofthe foreign coins, the National Museum has those 
from. Mexico, Egypt, China, Ghana, . Ceylon, ae 
Belgium, France, Africa, Iran, etc. ; : 


t 
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3 DD SAHEB CHANDRIKA. PRASAD’ COLLRETION 
, OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF. INDIA, 


B Lt :GUPTA . twee 






IR: 11953, "Süiati Ramdulari Devi egak: 1 ‘ihe’ 
Numismatic Society of India a collection of- Coins which: 
belonged to her father Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad. í 0 

Ajmer, who was a member of the Society in the early days. 

On the death of Srimati Ramdulari Devi, the executors of 
her. bequest, transferred the collection to the. Sáciety.. Since 
the Society: had -no place of its own, it was kept. in the 
custody of the Prince of Wales Museum. Recently. it; has 
been transferred: -to’ Varsand and i is now kept with. the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan.: Po ; EE 


arr d E ME " Silver Coins ^ re aite 


any M, En a pe 1 p E ad, y 

The collection. consists of 121 gold: and. 16 silven coins 
aud medals, . :The.silyer coins unfortunately are of-:no value; 
They are: looped &nd' were used as ornament ; hence they 
are sufficiently worn. ‘They are the coins of the .East. India 
oe of Farrukhabai mint of the yea 49 

"n FUE E 

: f uos IM | Gold Coins - ES v d. OMEN 
“ANCIENT SO SC OE ase eta 

Among the gold coins, ‘one is a Rice coin and two 
belong to the Gupta dynasty. One of them is .the- Archer 
type of -Chandragupta I and the other is the Horseman 
type, of. Kumaragupta. L. Unfortunately the latter i is" very, badly 
battered. A pagoda of Pradapa Devàraya is also there. 
Besides them, there are two tokens; one is of Khandérao 
and the other is a base gold Gupta imitation. . 


oboe ue 
s 


su LTANATE PERIOD ` 


te . "The remaining. coins are, of the medieval and the ‘modern 
period. 12 of them belong to, the Sultans of Delhi ( 3 of 
the Khilji,. 8 of the | Tughluq and..1 of. the Suri dynasty). 
Among the Khilji coins; two belong to Firoz II (DMO, 280) 
and one to Mubarak I (BMO, 368). Of the Tughluq coins, one 
belongs to Tughluq I, 5 to Muhammad III and one to Firoz 
III. All are of Delhi mint. and dated 717, 724, 725, 726, 733, 
and’ 736. The Suri cóin is of Shersháh. Besides these there 
isa coin of Muzaffar II of ‘Gujarat’ dated 926 A. H.* This 
is a rare specimen of this dytiasty' known in gold. ‘Three 
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coins ‘belong to.Malava Sultans-one to Cee ‘I and two 
d$ MB Shek | x iy) $8 i ace 


EN 





‘nus E 


s Among po A  Mügkal- ‘coins, 18 c coins * ie. to Akbar, 

ji ot which are imitations; 10 belong.to Agra (dated.970;-971, 

1973, 974, 975, 49 Abani, 2 to- Ahamedabad. (dated 984 ang, xx6), 

i to, Urdu: Zitat. Quarín, (dated 985). "Thé lattér. is &. rare 

piece. The remaining. one coin is a sqüaré piece, dated: 97 on 
which the mint is ‘not ‘clear. MT p 


"There are-a set of 12 Zodical imitations of Jibi m this 
collection. They are fine in:zheir appearance. -SHahjëhan’ s 
coins are 8 in number; wo are of - Akbarabad, one of 
Allahabad, one ofsBarhanpir and three" of - Daulatabad, 
Aurangzeb's - coins are 5,- one.each- of: Ajmer, 4 Akbarabad, 
Aurangabad, Multan:and Shajshanabád. mint; E ; 


sati Of athe. Later. cMaghals,- one’ ‘coin, is “of "Refiuddarjat, 
iwa af Shahjahan II, five of Muhammad Shah, one of Ahmad 
Shah, bnesof., Alamgir JI, .on3 of :Shahjáhan. Th andi;two of 
Shah Alam II: '- Of these, Muhammad Shah's -coin:of;Islama- 
bad and half-muhar of Shahjahanabad are o2 The 


lattér is exceedingly rare. 


Then there is a coin of Ahmad Shah Durrani of Dara 
mint. Sixteen coins belong tc the Nawabs of Awadh. Five of 
them are of Ghaziudd:n Haicer, four of Muhammad Ali, two 
of Amjad Ali and six o Wafd Ali. 





uw. S o 


NATIVE STATES 


“Among the native State coins, there are 7 coins of Tuis 
belonging to Ramasingh, | one of Vapur ang ‘ore probaniy 
òf Bundi.. ‘ 


EAST INDIA COMPANY 


Two coins are of the East India COSS -of .Murshida- 
bad mint.. One of them is © quarter muhar. There is also 
-a five rupee ‘muhar of the Company. Two double-asharfi of 
"William IV, -one dsharfi of Queen Victoria and two mithars 
dated 1862, -1882 of the Fritish ae are amongst the 
other coins, |. 


FÓRBIGN ^ | ES E WO Senece 
The remaining 6 coins are foreign. Three belong to 

-France and two to. South Africa, and the sixth, coin is an 

4{mitation of the Venetianducat. | a 


LIEU Ep 
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Medals . 


Amongst the medals, the most iotesdi ly. d is the ports” 
rait medal of Ghaziuddin Haider, the Nawab of: Awadhi,” 
which he had issued on the occasion of his coronation in; 
1234 A. H. The other medals are mostly War inedals of 
the British period as follows : 


1. Burma Medal 1887-89 (silver, RE 

2. Central India Medal 1857-58 (silver). ws UNET 

, 9. N. W. Frontier Medal (silver). De a ate d? 

. 4. Punjab Medal 1849 (silver). : Duan 

; 5.. Afghanistan Medal 1878-79-80 (silver). oem 

_ 6. India Medal (silver). . eS a NU 

..7. Tibet Medal 1903-04 (silver). Doni. n 

8. Delhi Darbar Medal 1911 (silver). s e 

.. 9. War Medal 1914-15. (bronze). 2 ras 
10. The Great War Medal 1914-18 (bronze). 


This collection of coins “and medals ia „itself is neither! 
rich nor very important; but it is hoped that it would ., 
serve the, purpose of a. nucleus for a Numismatic Museums 
in the times to come. 


THE COIN.COLLECTICN OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY 


F.L. GUPTA 


The Prince of Wales Mus2um of Western India, Bombay, 
has about 30,000 coins in its Numismatic Section and they 
cover almost all the series of Indian coins as well as include 
coins of Ancient Greece, Rome ané Persia and also some 
modern coins of the world. The collection has been built 
from the presentation of the -reasurs trove coins by various 
State Governments of India, gts and purchases. 


Treasure Trove Coins—The Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society was from the very beginning dealing with the 
treasure trove finds of the Bombay Presidency. It appears 
that it began to set apart coins from the treasure trove finds 
for this Museum as early as 1907, soon after the idea for 
establishing the Museum took the concrete shape and the 
foundation stone of tie builcing was laid by the Prince of 
Wales. These coins remained with the Society and were 
sent to the Museum :n 192C, when the Museum started 
functioning. Since then the coins from the treasure troves 
found in various parts of the State have been regularly pre- 
sented by the Government. Ir the selection of these coins, the 
Museum had its direct hand from ths very beginning. Since 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society had no 
coin expert with them, with the establishment of the 
Museum, they began to senc the treasure trove coins to the 
Museum for examinatioa, and in lieu they agreed to give to the 
Museum the right of fizst selection of the coins from 
the treasure troves examired by it. This arrange- 
ment continues even now, t3ough the work of the disposal 
of treasure troves has now beer taken up from the Society and 
given to the Director of Archives and Historical Monuments, 
Maharashtra Government. As such the Museum collection 
contains almost all the selectec coins of the treasure troves 
which were discovered during the last forty years and came to 
the notice of the Government. 


The Museum collection also includes coins from the 
treasure troves found in othe- States of India. The State of 
U. P. placed the name of this Museum in its distribution list 
as early as April 1917; Madras in January 1918, Bihar in 
September 1918 and the Central Provinces in 1918. Of these 
States, however, U. P. and C. P. are the only ones regularly 
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sending coins to the Museum. Bihar after some years in the 
beginning, totally stopped to send. Coins from Madras were 
received regularly for some years in the beginning but now 
for the last fifteen years, the Museum has recieved coins from 
them only on some rare occasions. Coins from a few other 
States were also received occasionally. The coins received 
from the treasure troves, belonging to otaer territories, are 
neither many nor representative. 


Poona Archeological Museum Collection--The office of the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, Poona, was maintaining a small museum. It had a 
quite good collection of & few thousand coins, representing 
many of the Indian szries. This collection appears to have 
been, formed from the treasure trove coins, received from 
various sources. This Museum was abolished in 1914 and 
its collection was transferred to Prince of Wales Museum. It 
forms a good part of the numismatic collecticn of the Museum, 


P. V. Mavji Collectica —ln 1915, a big collection of art 
and antiquities belonging to Purushottam Vishnu Mavji was 
purchased by the Boa-d of Trustees of che Museum. It 
included 3486 coins bslonging to different series of Indian 
coinage. 


Howell Colette 1916, a small collection of about 
600 coins, belonging to Capt R.M. Howc:l of S. & T. Corps 
was purchased from his widow. This collection was a repre- 
sentative one and was rich in Indo-Greck and Gupta (gold) 
coins and included a few rare types that were hardly known 
then. It also included 80 coins of ancient Rome and Greece, 
which are of a pecular interest and importance as they 
were all acquired from Kohat and the surrounding regions 
by Capt. Howell. 


Whittle Collection—Major H. M. Whitle is well known 
to Indian numismatists as an active member of the Numismatic 
Society of India and for his studies in the coins of the 
Sultanate period. His collection of about 900 coins belonging 
to the Sultans of Dehi, Bengal, Jaunpur and Gujarat 
(silver and copper)? was purchased by the Museum in 1920, 


G. P. Taylor Collection—Dr. G. P. Taylor was one of the 
founder members of the Numismatic Society of India. His 
work on the coinage of Gujarat and Saurashtra area (Sulta- 
nate and Mughal periodz) is well known. He parted with his 
collection in 1917. His Sultanate copper coins were purchased 
by the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the collection of the 
coins. of Gujarat Sultans by Sorabshaw M. Contractor of 
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Bombay. In 1922, when th» Indian Museum disposed off 
duplicates from this collection, this Museum purchased about 
200 coins. Likewise, 3. M. Ccntractor sold Taylor's collection 
of Gujarat coins to this Museum in 1930. 


Da Cunha Collection—Dr. J. G. da Cunha was another 
notable coin-collector of Bombay and belonged to the early 
generation of numismatists. Though known for his 
works on Indo-Portvguese coirs, he had collected almost all 
series of Indian coins, which were published in three volumes 
of a sale catalogue. Some of his coins were purchased by 
this Museum at intervals. They are mostly Sassanian, 
Parthian and Oriental Muslim coins. 


Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim Collection—Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim was one of the notarizs of Bombay. He had a collec- 
tion of several thousand coins. Out of them, about 1,200, 
belonging to Delhi Sultans, Mughals and the Oriental Muslim 
dynasties, (which the Museum selected), were presented to the 
Museum in 1925, 


SS. M. Contractor Collectio. —A collection of about 550 
coins of the Mughal dynasty was purchased in 1931 from 
S. M, Contractor, who had earlier sold to this Museum the 
. Taylor collection of the coins cf Gujarat Sultans. 


S. H. Hodivala Collection—S. H. Hodivala is widely 
known to the numismatists for his masterly papers on Mughal 
numismatics based on literazy material; but he also had a 
fine collection of coins that he had procured in Saurashtra. 
This entire collection was purchased by the Museum in March 
1932. 


F. D. J. Paruck Collection —F. D. J. Paruck was a well 
known scholar of Sassanian ntmismatics and also had a very 
good collection of Sassanian coins. From time to time, 
between 1932 and 1937, he sold to the Museum, duplicates of 
the Sassanian coins from his collection, and thus enabled the 
Museum to build a very good collection of Sassanian coins. . 


Sir Dorab Tata Collection —'The Museum has recieved from 
Sir Dorab Tata Trust about three hundred coins belonging to 
Greece, Parthia, Persia and India. Some of them were foreign 
modern coins also. 


G.J.M. Hamilton Collection —G.J.u1. Hamilton was in the 
Services of the Gwalior Goverrment and was a fine coin-colle- 
ctor. His collection of Malava coins was the finest and on 
them H. N. Wright had based his renowned papers on Malava 
coins published in the Numisiaatie Chronicle. That collection, 
comprising 444 coins, was purzhased by this Museum in 1935. 
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Besides these collections, there are coins either purchased 


as stray coins from the coin-dealers or acquired from other 
sources. 


Though the above collections of the Museum are 
impressive, the acquisition had so far no planning or 
system. No scientific classification or systematic study of 
the coins acquired was made. Consequently, while there is a 
bulk of duplicates on th» one hand, on the other there are big 
gaps in almost all the series. ; 


The punch-markec coins in the Museum consist of a 
few coins of local series, viz. bent-bars cf Gandhara, cup- 
shaped of Kosala. A few coins of the varisty mentioned by 
Allan, Elliot and others as Konkan find are also in this 
Museum. But the findspot is nowhere recorded. The 
Bahal hoard of 655 coi-s and 5 fragments of the five-symbol 
series form the bulk of the collection. A few stray coins of 
this series from Akalkot and Vadia are also here. The un- 
inscribed cast coins and the coins of the local and tribal 
rulers of the north-wes: are few. A few coins of the Yaudhe- 
yas found in Dehradun district, presented by U.P. Government, 
are the only notables in this series. Indo-Scythian, Indo- 
Parthian, Indo-Greek and Kushüna coins are fairly represe- 
nted in the collectior The notable ones from these series 
were published by A. S. Altekar (JNSI, XI, pp. 44-63). The 
Satavahana copper coirs are few and are fron Tarhala finds. 
The Museum, however, possesses a silver coia of Vagishthiputra 

atakarni. It was published by Altekar in the above paper. 
Kura coins are fairly represented from the Brahmapuri finds. 
The silver coins of ell the Western Kshatrapa rulers are 
there in the collection znd some of them bear dates which 
are not known elsewhere. Yet, the collec-ion is not as much 
representative as it ought to have been. The coins of this 
series here are rarely from any hoard. Copper coins of 
Western Kshatrapas ar= few, but some of them are notable 
and are published (Altekar, JINSI, XII, pp. 5-7; Gupta, JV SJ, 
XXI, p. 133). The Capta gold coins ir the Museum are 
not many and are from three distinct sources: . (i) Howell 
collection, (ii) Bayana hoard and (ii) Kumarakhan hoard. 
The Howell collectior contains a Couch type coin of Chan- 
dragupta II (Var- E. o Coinage of Gupta Empire). Eight of 
the nine coins of the Kumarakhan hoard, which is the only 
hoard of Gupta gold co.ns from western India, are in this 
Museum. A few silver coins of Chandragupta II of the 
eastern India and the coins of Kumáaraguptc I and Skandagu- 
pta of western India are in the collection. A few copper coins 
"of. Kumaragupta are also here.  Post-Gupta coinage like 
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Indo-Sassanian and Gadhiya aze fairly represented. Among 
the Gadhiya coins a few arc of rare varieties like horseman 
type and those which have the legends omkura and Chhittaraja. 
The latter: belong to ChHittaraja of the Silahara dynasty. 
The medieval gold and silver coinage of Eastern India 
are few. 


Among the Muslim ssries, the silver and copper coinage 
of the Sultans of Delhi, Mclave, Gujarat, Jaunpur and silver 
coinage of the Mughal emperors are well represented in the 
collection; yet they have maay gaps, particularly of dates 
and in some cases, of tLe mints too. The coins of the 
kingdoms of Deccan here aze not quite representative. 


There are a large number of post-Mughal coins of the 
local chiefs, but they ars yst to be properly classified. 
Since most of the coins of tais series bear the names of the 
Mughal rulers, and their mnt marks have not been identified 
with any particular loca ity, it has not been possible to 
assign them properly. 


The issues of the East Incia Company and the British 
Government are few. Tae -ndo-Portuguese coins are many 
in the collection, but are y«t ta be prcperly classified. 


Among the South Irdiac coins, copper coins are few. 
Gold coins of the padma.anke and the’ pagoda types and 
of fanam variety are many. Some of the padmatunkas 
have legends also in Tcmil or Telugu, but they have 
not yet been properly stadiel, Ozher South Indian coins 
are those of the Yadavas o` Devagiri. 


Greek, Roman, Parthizn aad Sassanian silver and copper 
coins are in quite a large number, but they require proper 
classification and study. There are a few Roman gold coins 
also, which belong to.the finds of south India, Besides these 
foreign coins there are many copper and silver coins of 
modern world, but they are like a haphazard collection. 


It has now been dezidel by :he Board of Trustees to 
confine the collection of ccins to Indian series only and to 
keep only those foreign coins taat have been found as treasure 
trove in any part of Indi oz have some bearing on Indian 
history. So, the coins sre being classified and properly 
enlisted and indexed on cards. It is proposed to reduce the 
number of coins to minimam Dy taking out the unnecessary 

- duplicates, which will be sold >r kept for exchange with such 
coins which would fill vc» tae gaps. It is also proposed to 
bring out catalogues o? va-ious series in: the collection.  Preli- 
minaries are being done to effect these proposals. 


THE COLLECTION OF INDIAN COINS IN THE 
RAIPUR MUSEUM 


BALCHANDRA JAIN 


The museum at Raipur was established in the year 1875 
by late Mahant Ghasidas, the then ruling chief of the 
Nandgaon State, nqy a tahsil of the Durg district of Madhya 
Pradesh. In 1953, the management of the museum was 
taken over by the State Government and the new institution, 
named the Mahant Ghasidas Memorial Museum, came into 
existence, in which the old Raipur Museum was merged. 
Accordingly, along with other exhibits, a small collection of 
102 coins and 41 medals was transferred to the new 
museum which formed the nucleus of its coin-collection. 
The above coins are said to have been found in the 
Balaghat district and various placés of the Chhattisgarh, 
while the medals which belong to the Iado-British period 
of the Indian history, were received from tke Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of the former Central Provinces. 


During his term of appointment as the Asstt. Curator 
of this museum, Shri V. P. Rode (1953-56) made numerous 
efforts to increase the collection and he succeeded in acquiring 
117 coins. These were received from the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner, Raigarh district (A/ 9, R 2, and Æ 3), Shri Bhura, 
a businessman of Seoni (R 1 and Æ 9), Shrimati Doongaji, 
Raipur (R 19) Shri Narayanla] Parmar, Raipur (B. 1), 
Shri Banjari, Raipur (/E 13) and Dr. Xothari of Raipur 
(60 foreign coins including ancient Roman Soins). ` 


Thus, the strength of the coin-collection of the museum 
at the end ofthe month of October 1956, when the writer of 
these lines assumed charge of it, was: 219 coins, 41 medals 
and 2 tokens. à 


I had come on transfer from the Central Museum, Nagpur 
where I was holding charge of a collection consisting of 
about 10,000 coins that represents almost all the periods of 
Indian history. Naturally, I was not satsfied with the then 
strength of the collection of the Raipu: Museum and I 
decided to make fresh efforts to build up a representative 
collection of coins sf the various periods. Fortunately, 
in the early months of 1957, the discovery of a gold coin in 
the Betul district was reported and ultimately, the coin- was 
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presented to the Raipur Museum by the Deputy Commissioner 
of that district under the orders of the Commissioner of the 
Bhopal division. The coin when examined was found to be 
the issue of the Bahamani kng Mahmüd II, son of Muhammad 
IL That was a good beginring. 


In the same year, Shri Vidya Charan Shukla M. P., 
Nagpur, donated to the museur, one tiny gold and five copper 
coins from the collection of his fazher, late Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla, the former Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh. The copper coir included an ancient Chinese coin 
found in the Bilaspur district and four uninscribed local 
coins of ancient South Koscla. -Similarly, Shri Ramchandra 
Swarnakar of Katni (M. P.) was pleased to spare from 
his collection, 2 silver ani 32 copper coins of the British 
period. Atthe same time thrteen Ellichpur mint copper 
coins of Mughal emperor Mchan-madshah and six other coins 
of the modern Indian States were acquired by me from various 
sources, Thus the strength of the collection of the museum 
on the 31st of March 1958 vas : gold 11, silver 70, copper in- 
cluding bronze etc. 206 and medals 43. A list of these was 
prepared and published in March 1958. 


The financial year 195-59 witnessed the largest acquisi- 
tions; in all 6 gold, 256 silver and 898 copper coins were 
added to the collection luring thai year. Of these, 2 
gold coins of -Kalachuri Cahgsyadeva which were found at 
village Karitalai in the Murwara tahsil of the Jabalpur 
district and 167 silver Maghel coins were presented by the 
Collector, Jabalpur district; 15 silver coins including the 
issues of the English East Irdia Company having the names 
of William IV and queer Victoria and those of the old 
Bhopal State (Shahejahan Begum) were received from the 
Tahsildar of Raisen (M. E.); while a lot of 30 silver and 
8 copper coins of the Su.tans of Malava came from the 
Collector, Sehore district. It was in that year that 4 gold, 
10 silver and 25 copper coins were purchased from the 
museums of Nagpur, Lucznov and Madras while two silver 
coins of Victoria, one bronz Panchala coin and five coins of 
the modern Indian States wzre cbtained locally. 


Shri S. N. Bhargava o^ Nagpur possesses a very good 
collection of ancient and moden Indian coins. Acceding to 
my request, he very kindly presented 54 copper coins and a 
clay sealing to the museum. His dcnation of a few early 
indigenous coins called for the immediate endeavour to 
enrich the collection by acqairirg the early cast, and unins- 
cribed coins, and coins of cities, guilds; republics and early 
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dynasties. Incidentally, in the month of April 1958, when 
I wason a tour of Bhopal in my private capacity, I met a 
coin-collector of Vidié& who possessed about 2,000 ancient 
Indian coins collected by him from Vidiga and Ujjain. The 
collection was examined jointly by Shri K. D. Bajpai, the 
then Curator of the Archaeological Museum, Mathura, and 
myself. We purchased the lot comprising about 1,700 coins, 
for our respective museums for a total price of Rs. 500[-. 
The collection was divided in two equal shares, and the one 
which came to the Raipur Museum contained 32 silver and 
803 copper coins including the silver punch-marked, early cast 
and uninscribed, tribal coins of Eran and Ujjain, coins of the 
city of Vidiga, coins of Ramagupta, Western Kshatrapas, 
Naga kings of Padmivati and many other ancient Indian 
coins! 

In 1959-60, the first coin added to thes collection of the 
museum was a gold coin of Narasimhcgupta which was 
purchased from Varanasi. Coins found in the Sirpur ex- 
.cavations of 1956 (one gold coin of Prasannamātra, one 
Chinese copper coin) and 104 copper Kalachuri coins and. that 
. of Paseva (117 billon cains of the Sultans of Delhi and one 
` Śrīdāma coin) were also added to the cabinet in that year. 
The most important acquisition of the year was the hoard 
.of 46 gold coins of Mahendraditya and 3 gcld coins of Krama- 
“ditya discovered in the village Pitaiband of Raipur district.? 


: During last year (1960-61), the Collector, Raipur district, 
-presented two hoards consisting of 119 silver coins of the 
Mughal emperors and 64 silver coins of tae Bhonsle rulers of 
Nagpur (issued in the name of Ahmedshah from Katak mint 2). 
Third hoard was received from the Tchsildar of Sihora, 
district Jabalpur. It contained 138 copper coins of the 
Sultans of Malava, most of which are tke issues of Hosang- 
shah. Similaily, thres silver seals of the old Bastar State 
and one Indo-British medal were transferred to the Museum 
from the Jagdalpur treasury under the arders of the State 
Government. Twenty coins were receive] in donation from 
private sources. 


The strength of tke coin-collection of the Museum has 
now increased to 73 gold, 432 silver and 1493 copper coins, 
from a nucleus collection of 143 coins and medals which 
'existed on the 21st March 1953, the day of opening of the 
Museum. 








1, Some of them are being published in tais Volume, See pp. 
303-308, ante. 


2. JANSI, Alt. Comm. Vol., pp. 184-187. 
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Consolidated Chart showing the Colection of Coins in the 


Early indigenous 


2 


Puack-ma-ked 


coins of India: Repoussé 


uninscribed 


-do- 
inscribed 


Andhras etc. 


Gupta Empire 


Medieval 
Dynasties 


Sultans 


Mughal Empire 


64 


Cast cnd -ocal coins 

of Eran and Ujjain 
Local coirs of 

South Kosala 
Coins of the city 

of Vidis 
Pzfchala coins 
Sealing of Dhanadeva 
Satavahanas 
Kushanas 
Western Eshatrapas 
Nagas of Padmavati 
Naras:mhegupta 
Ramagupta 
Jishnu 
Prasannamatra 
Maherdraditya 
Kramaditya 
Indo-Sasssnian etc. 
Kalachurs 
Sauth Ind an 
Delhi Sultans 
Bahamani Sultans 
Gujarat Sultans 
Malava Sultans 
Akbar to Shah Alam II 
Imitations 
Bhonsles cf Nagpur 
Orchha cains 


M. G. M. Museum, Raipur 


3 


4 


5 


Gold Silver Copper 


“28 


3 


2 


25 


210 


2 
94 
2 


eto. 
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Indo-British- >». . WilkamIV to . 1 8. 49 
|| — George V. | l 
" Medels 5 10 27 
` ` ; Bhopal, Gwalior etc. 20 _ 43 
=o - CO I .* Old seals of Bastar. 3 
Ancient Foreign Chirese, Roman, Iranian 32 
Modern Foreign Varizus countries - > 6 46.- 


——— —Ó—— — ^ 


"Total . 73 432 1493. 


- ^ 
e 
` n 


THE NUMISMATIC SECTION OF THE SANSKRIT 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, VARANASI ` 


N. P. "'OSHI 


With the establishmsnt of an Archaeological Museum 
in October 1958, we started to build up our nunilstiatic 
collection for the guidarce of our students The nucleus 
of it came from the liberal dorations of Pt. Kubernath Shukla, 
Head of the Department of Education in this University. 
‘He preseüted a collection of 276 coins representing somé of 
the important dynasties of Indian history. The Shukla 
collection was lacking in the coins of Indo-Bacirian, Indo- 
‘Scythian and Indo-Parthian rulers. The lacuna was 
partially filled in by the Sitholey collection. This new 
collection of 90 coins, wkich came from Sri B. S. Sitholey, 
"Lucknow, brought ir some very beautiful specimens of 
currencies of the above-mentioned dynasties. 


The University collection thus formed ih its earlier 
‘stages continues to be enhaáced both by dovndatioris and 
purchases. At present we hare almost a thousand coins in 
our collection. A good number of them have been studied 
and catalogued, Recently th» compilation of an inventory 
of these coins has also beem taken up. A considerable 
number of coins have not been cleaned and are yet awaiting 
chemical treatment and ca:aloguing. 


A rough and readv lis: of our coias is given below: 


` Coin type Number of coins Remarks 
Punch-marked 3,35 3,30 A 
5 IE 
Alexander | 3 & 
Greek coins 

(unidentified) ; AR 
Indo-Bactrian 1 Hermaeus R 
-Tribal coins 20 Æ 

Coins of republican 5 Kausambi 1} 
~ ' states à Avanti 2 | Æ 

i Paschal 2 7 
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Coin type Number of coins Remarks 
Achyuta 4 Æ 
Uninscribed cast coins 26 Æ 
Indo-Scythians 10 Azes 6 mm 

f 2 Œ 
Koy Aailises 2 A 
Indo-Parthians 3 Gondophernes 1 A 
1 A 
Soter Megas 1 Æ 
Kushapas ` 58 Kujula 2 Æ 
Vima 6 Æ 
Kanishka 14 Æ 
Huvishka 1 A/ 
12 Æ 
Vasudeva 1 A 
22 Æ 
Kidar Kushana 1 A 
Puri Kushana 1 Æ 
Nāga 1 Ganapati Æ 
Gupta 18 Samudragupta 
Standard 1 A/ 
Chandragupta II 
Archer 2 A/ 
Horseman 1 A/ 
Kumaregupta I 
Archer 3 A/ 
Horseman 1 A7 
Skandagupta 
Archer 1 A7 
Narsimhagupta 
Archer 1 A7 
Uncertain l Brass 
" A 
Harsha 2 R 
Sassanian 1 Khusru II R 
Indo-Sassanian 6 < iR 


1961] 
- Coin type 
Gahadavalas 


Pratiharas 
Kalachuri 


Kings of Ohinda 


Kashmir : 


Utpala dynasty 


First Lohar dynasty 


Second Lohara dynasty 4 


Rajaputa kings of 


“Number of Coins’ 


NY 


Medieval India 


5 


COINS IN SANSKRIT UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


Govindaehandra 


Adivaraha 
Gangeyadeva 
Samantadeva 


Queen Didda 


Sangrama 
Ananta 
Sussaladeva 
Jayasimhadeva 
Jagadeva 
Hammira 


COINS OF THE POST-HINDU PERIOD 


Slave dynasty 


Khilji dynasty 


Tughluq dynasty 


Lodi dynasty 


9 


15 


Kutub-ud-din 
Aibak 
Balban 


Kakobad 
Jala-ud-din 


Ala-ud-din 
Ghiyas-ud-din 


Muhammad 
Firoz 


Bahlol 
Sikandar 
Ibrahim 


Remarks: 


= . 
aR WR 


BREE ee E 


B UH OE O nm n U 2l n5 ee DS 
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A7 


(debased) 
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Coin typs ^  NumbéftofCoiüs ^ Remarks ` 
“Sur dynasty 3 Shershah 1 A 
~ = 1 Æ 
e Islam Shah 1 Æ 
‘Mughal dynasty | 23 Akbar 2 R 
E 2 IE 
Jahangir 3 R 
1 Æ 
Aurangzeb 3 A 
1 Æ 
Shah Alam 6 A 
; 5 Æ 
“Maratha rulers 1 Shivaji BB 
.Nawabs of Awadh. 5 A 


MÓDERN PERIOD 


4 


Nepal-currency. 2 


Æ 

Udaipur State 8 Æ 
Tibet l 4 5R 
10 E 


THE COIN-COLLECTION IN V/ ATSON MUSEUM, RAJKOT 
J.M. NA NAVATI 


Established in 1888, Watson Museum, Rajkot, one of 
the oldest museums, enriched bv many States of Kathiawar, 
naturally contains a. rich collection of coins. 


The collection at present consists of nearly 6000 coins, 
right from the early punch-marxed to late native States coins, 
in which are included the ccins of the Greeks, Western 
Kshatrapas, Guptas, Indo-Sassanians, Muslims and State 
Korries. . 


There are varieties in punch-marked coins of copper and 
silver. Greek coins are all copper coins of Apollodotus and 
Harmaeus. Saka coins are of Maues, Azes I, Azes II, Vonones, 
Gondophares, Pakores, Basilus Soter and. Soter Megas. 
Kshatrapa coins are all silver coins of almost all the kings 
from Bhumak to Rudrasen IM. They are in all nearly 900 
coins arranged and catalogued,. incluling -also seven copper 
coins of Bhumak, Gupta coins are nearly 800 in number and 
are of silver. They belong to Kumaragupta and Skandagupta. 
Mostly they are of Garuda and Peacock types. Indo Sassanian 
coins which are known as Gadhria include both varieties, large 
size and small size. In addition to this, there are Muslim coins 
of copper and silver, mostly belonging to Delhi Sultans, 
Gujarat Sultans and Mughals Finally, the collection also 
contains the coins of the Nati-e States which include the 
Korries of Junagadh, Jamnagar Porbandar and Kutch, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
I 


Copper Coins of Devaraya Il 
(JNSI, XXII, pp. 202-204) 


P, 203, para 2. The letter ‘a’ to be inserted  bctwcen 
‘represent’ and ‘conch’, 


H 


Rupees of the Nawabs of Arcot from Mints in Administrative 
Regions, etc. 


(JN SI, XXII, pp. 229-249) 


P. 229, para 1. For “JNSI, Vol. XXXI’, read (JN SZ, Vol. ^ 
XXI. : 


P. 229, para 2. In the eleventh line, ‘the’ to be inserted 
j between ‘of? and ‘mints’. 
P. 230, para 6. Inline two, read ‘No. XVII, No. 104’ for 
‘No. XXII, No. 104’. | 


P. 838. para 7. Lines one and two, read ‘p. 146-173’ for 
‘p. 146-170’. < i 


.P. 234, para 2. This paragraph should be amended as it 
does not agree with the text as submitted : 


The frst sentence should read: “I 
quote from an article entitled ‘The History 
of the Madras Coast 1680-1690'......... 
Vol. 111.” 


The second sentence should read: 
“In it he refers to the Mughal Conquests 
in the Eastern Karnatik and describes 
the earliest......... originazed.” z 


`P. 284, para 3. Inverted commas to be inserted at “Gol- 
` conda fell......... ‘ 


P. 238, para 4. In ihe description of the first rupee, 
insert after Numismatic Supplement— 
“No. XXXIX". 


P. 245, para 5. In the third line, read "Porto Novo" 
for Porto’, 
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P. 247, para 6. Shah Alam Bahaduraread "(A,D. 1707- 
17120", 


Farrakhsiyar—read *(A. D. 1712-1719).” 


Ni 


Coins of the Dutch East India Company, etc, 
(JNSI, XXII pp. 291-292) 


P.291, para 6. Inser. ‘to’ between ‘referred’ and ‘above’ in 
the ES line 


AY 
Coin-Weights of the East India-Company 
(JN Sz, XXII pp. 293-294] ; 
| P. 293, para 2. In line two, substitute ‘the’ for ‘this’ 
before Journal. 


P. 293, para 2. The mint is not Farukhabad as stated in 
. the description of the obverse. It appears 
as an abbreviation ‘Fur.’ on the coin-weight. 


C. H. BIDDULPH 
v 
Notes on Gem-Seals with Kushana Cursive’ Inscriptions 
in the Collection of the State Hermitage 
P (INT, XXIL pp. 102-108) 


P. 102, note 1. 


“For B. A. Livshitz, ‘SogÆi skiz dokument B-4 c. gory Mug, 
Problemy Bosto Xoveleniya, 1959, No. 6, "pp. 124- . 
129”, 

read “V. A. Livshitz, Scgdiyskiy dokument B-4 s gory 
Mugh, [The Sogdian document B-4 from mt. Mugh], 
Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1959, No. 6, pp. 124- 
129”. 


P. 103, note 6. 
For “Soobsheheniya Gosudarst Vennogo Ermitazha, By 
puck, azi”. : 
read *Soobshcheniza Gosadarstvennogo Ermitazha [The . 
Bulletin of the State Hermitage], No. XX, 1961, 
pp: 54-56". 
69 
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P. 105, note 1. 

For “B. G, Lukonin", read “V. G. Lukonin". 

For “Bostoka”, read “Vostoka”, 
P. 105, note 4. l 

For “See n. 5 (ii)", read “See n. 5 (ii) on p. 102". 
P. 105, note 5. 

For “See n. 9", read “See n. 3 on p. 103”. 
P. 106, note 4. 

For ‘(see n. 20)", read “(See n. 1 on p 106)". 
P. 107, line 7. 

For “The Sardonix sealing", read “The Cornelian sealing". 
P. 107, note 8. 

For "See n. 4 (i)", read “See n. 4 (i) on p. 102”. - 

P. 107, note 5. 

For ‘See n. (5) ( i }”, read “See n. 5 (1) on p. 102". 
P. 108, line 9. | 

For “Chalcedony seal", read “Sardonix seal". 
P. 108, note 1. 

For “See n. 18", read “See n. 4 on p. 104". 


3. J. STAVISKY 
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CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 
VOL. Iv 


By 


PARRA 


of the Gupta Kings (4th-6th centuries A.D.) have been 
listed, illustrated and discussed at one place and this is - 


THE COINAGE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE | 


Dr. A, E. ALTEKAR | 
For the first time all tae known types of the coins 


verily an exhaustive study of the many aspects of oe 
Coinage. 


Price: In India, Es. 30/- (for members Rs. 25)-) 
| » + Abroad, ££:3. (for members £ 2:10) 


ftum I Nell 
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IN PRESS 
CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 
Vo. I 
THE COINAG OF THE INDO-GREEKS 
. .3Y | 
Dr. A. X. Narain 





Us RARE RARARAFIRRARARARARARARARAR AKARANA MENU 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 


CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 


Vol. IV. The Coinage of the Gupta Empire : by A. S. Altekar, 
M. A., D. Litt. Price Rs, 90|- (for members Rs, 25]-) 


MEMOIRS OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 


Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India: by Birbal Sahni, 
D. Sc., F. R, S. — Price Rs. 10]- (for members Rs. 5]-) : 

Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India: by C. R. Singhal. 
Price Rs, 51- (for members Rs. 4]-) 


NUMISMATIC NOTES & MONOGEAPHS SERIES 
The Coin-Types of Indo-Greek Kings (pp. 37, Royal Octavo): by 
A.K. Narain, M.A., Ph. D. (London), F.R.A.S., F.R.N.S. Price Rs. 2l- 
A Bibliography of the Hoards of Punch-marked Coins of Ancient 
India (pp. 23, Royal Octavo) : by P. L. Gupta, M. A. Price Rs. 2]- 
The Bactrian Treasure of Qunduz (pp. 16, Royal Octavo; 8 plates) : 
by A. D. H. Bivar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). Price Rs, 2-50 nP. 
yE 
The Coin-Types of the Saka-Pahlava Kings of India (pp. 47, Royal 
Octavo): by G. K. Jenkins, B. A. (Oxon) & A. K. Narain, M, A., 
Ph. D. (London). Price Rs. 3]- ; 
Inventory of the Hoards and' Finds of Coins and Seals from 


- Madhya Pradesh (pp. iii 4-24, Royal Octavo, 2 plates) by Balchandra 
Jain, M. A. Price Rs. 1-50 n P. 


The List of Published Satavahana Coins (rp. iii +24, Royal Octavo): 
by Dr. M. Rama Rao. Price Rs. 1-50 nP. ' 
The Coin-Types of Kings with Mitra-ending Names (pp. ii-+16, : 
Royal Octavo): by Mrs. Bela Lahiri, M. A. Price Rs, 1-50 nP. 2 
The Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins in Indian Excavations and 
Some Allied Issues (rp. ii+42, Royal Octavo, with 1 map and 2 
charts) : by S C. Roy, M. A., D. Phil. P-ice Rs. 3|- 
The Gold Coin-Types of the Great Kushanas (pp. ii+26, Royal 
Octavo, 5 plates) by Major Allen H, Wood Ill. Price Rs. 5]- 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins ia the Bayana Hoard 
(pp. 556, Royal Octavo, 58 plates, cloth-5ound): by A. S. Altekar. 
Price Es. 60]- (for members Rs, 55].) 
Bibliography of Indian. Coins: By C. R. Siaghal. 
Vol I. Non-Muhammadan Series (pp. 163, Demy Octavo): Price Rs. 12]- 
(for members Rs. 8/-); U.K. £1; U.S.A. $4. 
Vol. II. Muhammadan and Later Series (pp. 220, Demy Octavo): 
Price Rs, 15|- (for members Rs. 10]-); U.K. 25 s.; U.S.A. $ 5. 


LIST OF SOME INDIAN COINS FOR SALE 


1. Silver Punch-marked ocins cup shape Hs. 25/- each 
"AEn i „ brcad ones Rs. 5/- ^ ,, 
» , n o small ones Rs. 1/50 ,, 
Silver Mughai coins of the following kings— 
Akbar, Jehangir, ‘Nurjehan’, Shahjshan, Aurangzeb, Shah 
Alam, Farrukhsiyar eto, Prices from Rs. 5[- to Rs, 15]- 
each except ‘Nurjehan’. All these coins can be supplied 
in different mints, dates and months, Details on request. 
Kings of Oudi—A Ane set of 5 silver rupees of 
Oudh namely Ghaziuddin Haidez, Nasirüddin Haider, 
Mohammed Ali Shah, Amjad Ali Shah and famous Wajid 
Ali Shah, Allin good condition; set for Rs. 20/- only. 
Modern silver coins— uL 
1. William IIII King rupes di rupee frupee $ rupee 
Date 1835 Rs.4-  Re8]-  Bs.9]|- x 


2, 
9. 


3 


9. Victorian Queen ' Rs. 1/50 
^'^ Date 1840 Bs. 4j- Bs.8|- Rs. 2/-Date 1841 
3, Victoria Queen 
Date 1862 . Bs. 4J-  Es.8]. Rs. 2ļ- x 


4, Victoria Empress 
Date 1875 to 191C Bs, S/- - Rs. 2/- Rs. 1/50 Rs. 1j- 


5, Edward 
Date 1902 to 1910 Rs. 3/- Bs. 2/- Rs, 1/50 Rs. /75 


6, G. V King 
Date 1911 to 193i Bs. ¢/50 Bs, 1/50 Rs. 1/- Rs. -/50 
7. G. VI King | 
Date 1938 Rs. 4- Es. 1/50 


... Also available mint w-istake rupees i.e. head on both 
sides of above all kirgs ; gold à and full sovereigns of 
e E George and mohurs etc. in different 

ates. 


I cam also supply gold Gupta, Kushan and Mughal 
coins of different kings as well as Indiam States amd 
Foreign coins, Details on request. 


Grams: ‘SUBHAG’ Locxrow Phone 4554 (P.P.) 
K. C..JARIA 
Dealer in Stamps, Coms & Curios, 
"50, Aminabad Park, 
Lucknow 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


JAis.n P. 
1. Catalogue of Punch-marked Coins of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad. By ' 
Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, M. A., Ph. D, Numis- 
matist, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay.’ 5 00 


2. Catalogue of the Satavahana Coins of the Andhra 
Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad. By 
Dr. M. Rama Rao, M. A., Ph. D., Professor and 


Head of the Department of History, S. V. Univer- 
sity, Tirupathi. "ox 50 
3. Catalogue of the Qutub Shahi Coins of the Andhra 


Pradash Government Museum. Hyderabad. By 
Sri Abdul Wali Khan, Keeper of the Coins, Andhra 


Pradesh Government Museum, Hyderabad. 5 00 


The above catalogues are authentic and exhaustive, 
and are prepared by the leading authorities on the subject. 


ONLY LIMITED COPIES AVAILABLE, 


"Copies can be had against payment by Money Order, 
Cheque or V. P. P. Packing & Postage extra. 


Copies can be had from 


THE DIRECTOR OF ARCH/EOLOGY, 
GUN FOUNDRY, HYDERABAD. 


THE JOURNAL OF TEE NUMISMATIC. SOCIETY 
OF INDIA 


Published twice a vear, in March and September, each 
number containing approximately 12C pages with five or more 
plates and is sent post-f-ee to all members of the Society. Its 
price to others is Rs. 12.5) nE. per number. It may be obtained 
direct from the Society. | 


' Articles on Indian coirs, medals, seals of all kinds are invited 
by the Editors. Shorter communications, such as records of 
discovery of coins or noces on numismatic subjects, are also 
considered for publication in suitable form. 


The papers and communications intended for publication in 
Part I should reach the Ecitor by the beginning of December 
and for Part II by the beginniag of June. 


All the matter for publication should be neatly typed on 
one side of the paper, witk prcper diacritical marks for the trans- 
literation of Sanskrit ard Persian words, for which the 
following system should be fol owed : 


% ri; ¥% i; Ach, a chh Zi, Wn, T$; Y4 sh. 
sd jd»; khe she chu ijo; hei to ito ipu ibo;al 


jale; bitbi;zcohi$osshososi2h$;zjirj;i ryi zs 
yo ihi swa pnw sme plu; gS ;kS3q5 ;fo ;ghé 


All papers should be cccompaniec with good neat photographs 
or white casts of coins, meant for illustration. Where difficulty 
is felt, the Editors will be pleased to help. 


Contributors. will be paid an honorarium of Rs. 3 per page 
and supplied with 25 copizs o: off-prints free of cost. 


All contributions and lierature intended for review in the 
Journal may kindly be sent to— 


Proz. A. K. NARAIN 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY, VARANASI-9 
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Cons with Laminated Flans 
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Coins wih Laminated Flans 
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“oins with Laminated Flans (1—5); 


A new Satavahana and some Kshatrapa Coins (6—13A) 
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British Indian 
Brockages, Counter-marked and Defective Coins 
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Bri ish. Indian 


Brockages, Coyptgr-marked and Defective Coins 
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British. Indian 
Brockages, Coun er-marked and Defective Coins q 
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Seals from Punjab 
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Seals from Punjab 
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Indian Coins from the Collection of Hugh de S. Shortt 
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Coins of Ramagupta 


PLATE XI 
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oinas of Kumaragupta I 


C 
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5 6 


Coins of Huvishka (1); Sultan Alauddin Muhammad Shah, Aurangzeb (2-3); 
and Seals and Signets of the later Mughal Period (4—6). 
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Seals and Signets of the later Mughal Period 
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Mughal Coins in the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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Early Indian Coins from Asutosh Museum 


